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The Post-Soviet Shambles 


By Daniel Williams 

WsshwR/tm Post Service 

MOSCOW — Even as the Euro- 
pean Union prepares to charge into a 
new era of unity through a common 
currency, leaders of a would-be rival 
in the east will convene here Wed- 
nesday in a climate of disarray. 

For the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States, the successor orga- 
nization to the Soviet Union, the 
choice is stark; Should its members 
paper over its evident collapse? Or 
should they try to start over from 
scratch? 

While Western Europe moves dog- 
gedly toward something resembling a 
federal state, the dozen countries that 
for a variety of reasons remained in a 
loose arrangement with Russia are go- 
ing their own ways. Many are forming 
mini-alliances among themselves, 
with their own narrow interests at 


Successor Group 
Is in Disarray 

heart and with one larger goal in mind: 
to avoid domination by Moscow. 

For Russia, which regards itself as 
the anchor store of a large strategic 
mall, fragmentation is a diplomatic ca- 
tastrophe. It has undermined Moscow's 
attempt to carve out a featured place for 
itself in global diplomacy and created 
an opening for the United’ States, West- 
ern Europe, China, Iran and Turkey to 
gain political and economic footholds 
in countries that, in many cases, were 
ruled by Russia for centuries. 

In particular, outsiders are eager to 
exploit oil in Russia's former Central 
Asian empire. The scramble for con- 
tracts has set off a low-intensity 
struggle among oil-hungry countries 
to win friends in the region. As the 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
expands into .Central and Eastern 
Europe, Russia has no alliance at all, 
except with Belarus. Even its air de- 
fense system, dependent on the par- 
ticipation of countries that host and 
operaie equipment, is running into 
trouble for lack of money. 

So the summit meeting this week 
represents a desperate effort by Mos- 
cow to preserve the commonwealth, or 
CIS, which was conceived originally 
as an effort to reformulate the Soviet 
Union without the political, military or 
economic costs of union. A summit 
meeting last fall broke up in confusion. 
This time, officials hope to focus on 
economics’and give its members con- 
crete incentives to integrate., v 

The effort *- a I ongshoL" Although 
President Boris Yeltsin of Russia has 
declared 1998 “the year of the CIS.” 

See CIS, Page 6 
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Cairo Talks 
Underscore 
Chill Over 
Israel Policy 


By Douglas Jehi 

Nov York Times Service 


CAIRO — The leaders of Egypt and 
Israel held their first face-to-face meet- 
ing in nearly a year here Tuesday, but 
there was no sign that the session had 
healed strains between them over the 
stalled efforts toward a Middle East 
peace. 

The discussions ended after just 90 
minutes without the joint news confer- 
ence that has been a staple of the three 
Iprevious meetings between President 
' Hosni Mubarak of Egypt and Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu of Israel. 

An Egyptian statement carried by the 
Middle East New Agency said that Mr. 
Mubarak had urged Mr. Netanyahu to 
accept an American-backed proposal to 
restart peace negotiations between Is- 
rael and toe Palestinians, which have 
been at an impasse for more than a 
year. 

In recent days, Egyptian officials 
have expressed increasing concern that 
a further stalemate could kindle re- 
newed violence, and they have said that 
the least Israel should cfo is to endorse 
toe American plan, which calls for Israel 
to agree to withdraw from an additional 
13 percent of West Bank land. 

Mr. Mubarak described Israel's 
agreement to that proposal Tuesday as 
**toe minimum of what is necessary to 
ive the peace process,” the Egyptian 
cement said. 

But Israel has insisted that so sub- 
stantial a pullback would pose a major 

sec urity risk, saying toat it could accept a 

withdrawal of no more than 9 percent. 

An Israeli official who spoke to re- 
porters after the meeting said Mr. Net- 
anyahu bad told Mr. Mubarak (hat great- 
er Palestinian flexibility would be 
necessary for any breakthrough. - 
The U.S. secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, is due to meet 
Monday in London with Mr. Netanyahu 
and with Yasser Arafat, the Palestinian 
leader, to try to push them toward cora- 
inon ground, and the session in-Cairo on 
Tuesday was part of a bid by Egypt to 
make sure that its voice would also be 
^ heard. . , 

Mr. Mubarak and Mr. Netanyahu last 
met in Cairo in May 1997, a year after toe 
conservative Israeli prime m i n ister was 
elected. In the past year, Mr. Mubarak has 
become increasingly blunt in expressing 
distrust of Mr. Netanyahu, and toe fact 
thai toe two leaders did not appear in 
public together Tuesday appeared to re- 
flect toe chill in their relationship. 

In advance of toe meeting, Mr. 
Mobarak met separately in recent days 
with his Palestinian, Syrian and Leb- 
anese counterparts, and he said in an 
interview broadcast on NBC television 
Monday that it was time for Israel ‘to 
give us something concrete” toward 
peace with all three parties. 


See MIDEAST, Page 8 
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Fabienne Courtiarie of the mint in Paris etching on Tuesday an 
oversized plaster blank of French coins that will go with the euro. 

Does the Euro Spell End 
Of Dollar’s Domination? 

New Money May Have Ripple Effect on U.S, 


By Richard W. Stevenson 

New York Times Sen ure 

WASHINGTON — For toe better 
part of this century, toe dollar has 
reigned supreme in global finance, 
both a symbol of American economic 
might and a contributor to it But the 
forthcoming euro could eventually 
move more powerful than the 
Deutsche mark or die Japanese yen. 

This weekend, the li na- 
tions of toe European Union 


that have chosen to partic- 
: ofmon- 


COUNTDOWN 
TO THE EURO 


ipate in the first stage 
etary muon will lock their 
exchange rates together in 
preparation for ■ the pro- 
gram's formal start Jan. 1. 

The international influ- 
ence of toe euro will ultimately de- 
pend on toe economic strength of 
these European partners. 

Given the high unemployment 
rates and other problems afflicting the 
Continent — sever mind the uncer- 
tainties about the willingness or abil- 
ity of toe individual countries to sub- 
ordinate their needs for toe common 
good * — toe new system's success can 
by no means be taken few granted. 

Despite those doubts, there is a 
growing consensus on both sides of 
the Atlantic that monetary union will 
have substantial ripple effects on the 
United States. And toe euro could 
bring profound changes to an inter- 
national financial system in which toe 



dollar has been the anchor since a 
system of fixed exchange rates col- 
lapsed in toe early 1970s and the 
dominant currency since toe British 
pound started to lose influence and 
strength in toe 1930s and '40s. 

“Although the political, cultural 
and economic challenges are formi- 
dable,” an International Monetary 
Fund study said, “toe euro has toe 
potential to reshape European and in- 
ternational financial markets 
and to transform” the world 
monetary system. 

For the United States, the 
benefits of a successful euro 
could include greater polit- 
ical and economic stability on 
a continent that has spawned 
world wars. It could also 
make Europe an easier, less expensive 
region for American companies to sell 
their products and services. 

But the United States could lose 
some of toe prestige and diplomatic 
influence that goes with having a 
dominant currency. Borrowing costs 
could rise for the government and 
companies. Economic growth could 
be reduced. 

Some prominent economists in the 
United States, like Paul Kingman of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, say toe euro's potential im- 
pact on American interests is over- 
stated. And no one is predicting that 

See EURO, Page 17 


Jobless Record in Japan 

‘Extraordinary’ Increase Heightens Pessimism 


By Sandra Sugawara 

Washington Post Service 



TOKYO — Unemployment in Japan 
reached a record high of 3.9 percent in 
March, toe government said Tuesday, 
raising prospects that even with its 
laigest-ever fiscal stimulus package, an- 
nounced last week, Japan may be 
headed for more severe economic 
pain. 

The March figure was toe highest' 
since 1953, when the government began 
its current method of compiling em- 
ployment data. The unemployment rate 
was 3.6 percent in February, toe Man- 
agement and Coordination Agency 
said 

“This is very bad, njuch worse than 
expected, ’ ’ said Russell Jones, a Tokyo- 
based economist with Lehman Broth- 
ers. “This kind of rise in unemployment 
on a month-to-month basis is truly ex- 
traordinary for Japan, where the un- 
employment rates tend to move in very 
small steps.” 

Andrew Shipley, a Tokyo-based 
economist with Schraders, is predicting 
unemployment will rise to 4.4 percent 
this fiscal year, which ends March 3 1 , 
1999, and to 5.1 percent in the next 
fiscal year. “The economy is no longer 
generating jobs,” he said. 

A separate report from the Labor Min- 
istry showed there were 58 jobs available 
for every 100 applicants in March, toe 
lowest ratio of jobs available in 15 years. 
The bleak employment figures crane just 
days after the government approved a 16 
trillion yen (S 121.8 billion) economic 
stimulus package. A key part of that 
package was a round of tax cuts intended 
to free up consumers’ money fra spend- 
ing, which would help toe economy. 

Bat economists warned that rising 
unemployment could increase con- 
sumer pessimism, which could curtail 
spending. Separate data released Tues- 
day showed that sales at Japan's large 
retail stores in March dropped 14.5 per- 
cent tram a year earlier. That follows a 
5.5 percent decline in February. 

Prime Minister Ryu taro Hashirooto 
has been under increasing criticism for 
his inability to turn the economy 
around. 

The Mainichi Shimbun, a daily news- 
paper, published a survey Tuesday in- 
dicating that 50 percent of those sur- 
veyed do not support Mr. Hashimoto. 
The newspaper said that the findings pot 
Mr. Hashimoto in a “crisis zone” and 
quoted Koichi Kato, toe secretary-gen- 
eral of the Liberal Democratic Party and 
an adviser of Mr. Hashimoto, as saying 
he was worried by toe falling public 
supporL 

“The poor economy is hitting sup- 
port for die administration hard.’’ Mr. 
Kato said. ‘ ‘It is an ill wind ahead of the 
upper house elections,” he said. The 

See JAPAN, Page 17 
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Unemployed Japanese men checking bulletin boards with lists of job 
possibilities on Tuesday at a public employment office in Tokyo. 


In Tokyo , Albright Praises 
An Embattled, Loyal Ally 

Stopover on Way to China Becomes a Pep Talk 


By Steven Erlanger 

New Fort Times Service 


TOKYO — With Japanese officials 
upset that President Bill Clinton will not 
stop here on his way to or from China in 
June, Secretary of Stale Madeleine Al- 
bright went out of her way Tuesday to 
emphasize firm U.S.-Japanese ties, ton- 
ing down American criticism of Japan’s 
economic recovery efforts and praising 
the government’s boldness and courage” 

Mrs. Albright made a point of slop- 
ping first in Japan before she goes on to 
China, senior U.S. officials said. They 
added that she was considering a return 
trip here, too. after the Clinton summit 
meeting in Beijing to brief Japanese 
officials about toe discussions. It is to be 
toe fust visit to China by an American 
president since the 1989 Tiananmen 
crackdown. 

In February 1989, when President 
George Bush went to Beijing, be also 
visited Tokyo, meeting officials and at- 
tending the funeral of Emperor Hiro- 
hito. But the Chinese asked Mr. Clinton 
to stop only in China, since President 
Jiang Zemin stopped only in toe United 
States when he attended a Washington 
summit meeting in October, and Mr. 
Clinton agreed. 

Japanese officials have made their 
unhappiness clear to Washington, and 
die U.S. ambassador, Thomas Foley, 


has stressed to Mrs. Albright and the 
White House that Mr. Clinton's pursuit 
of a new relationship with Communist 
China should not crane ai the expense of 
America's loyal Asian ally, Japan, 
which has an economy nearly seven 
times that of China's. 

U.S. officials have explained that Ja- 
too, wants better relations with 


eijing, and has encouraged Washing- 
ton to strengthen its own ties with 
China. They say that Mr. Clinton has 
visited Japan twice, in 1993 and IW6, 
while no U.S. president has been to 
Beijing in nearly a decade. 

Still, Mis. Albright’s public position 
Tuesday was designed to bolster Jap- 
anese confidence, and at a press con- 
ference and in a speech to students at 
Sophia University in Tokyo, she con- 
centrated on praising the U.S.-Japanese 
relationship and its fundamental impor- 
tance for Asian security. 

Mrs. Albright's public lauding of em- 
battled Prime Minister Ryu taro Hashi- 
moto’s $128 billion package of economic 
stimulation, designed to improve growth 
here and stimulate Japanese imports from 
Asia and toe United States, contrasted 
with Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin’s 
more measured reaction Friday. 

“Generally, we see this is as a bold 
and important step forward by toe gov- 

See ALLIES, Page 8 


Russia to Press Ahead on Cyprus Missiles 


By Michael R. Gordon 
New York Times Service 

MOSCOW — Russia plans to deliver 
advanced air-defense missiles to Cyprus 
1 in August, a Russian official said Thurs- 
day, despite U.S. protests that toe sale 
could sharply escalate tensions on the 
divided island. 

The Clinton administration has re- 
peatedly sought to block the sale of toe 
S-300 system, as toe ground-to-air mis- 
siles are known, and Turkey has 

thffMlftneri to talri* militar y actio n. 

But on Thursday, Yevgeni Ananyev, 
director of the Russian arms -export 
monopoly Rosvoorazbeniye, said that 
Russia intended to ship the weapons in 
late July or early August 

‘ ‘The S-300 systems will be delivered 
on schedule according to the contact,” 
Mr. Ananyev said. “They will be 


shipped late in July. I believe that Cyprus 
will get them in the middle of August." 

The comments came at a particularly 
critical moment The U.S. special envoy 
Richard Holbrooke is scheduled to ar- 
rive in Cyprus on Friday to try to restart 
negotiations between the ethnic Greeks 
and Turks. 

Cypriot officials have hinted that they 
might defer or cancel their arms purchase 
if serious negotiations get under way. 

In the view of many Western ana- 
lysts, Russia's plan to sell toe S-300 is 
part of disturbing pattern in which Mos- 
cow has used exports to prop up its 
ailing defense industry with little regard 
fra toe foreign-policy consequences. 

Russia is reportedly receiving about 
$200 million for toe Cyprus deal. But 
Russia clearly hopes that the sale’s no- 
toriety will stimulate interest on the part 
of other customers. 


Some U.S. specialists believe that 
Russia also has foreign-policy motiv- 
ations. They say that the missile sale 
may serve Moscow’s purposes by 
adding to the strains between Greece 
and Turkey — two NATO allies. 

Proponents of this view note that toe 
Greek defense minister, Apostolos-Alh- 
anasios Tsohatzopoulos, recently vis- 
ited Moscow, where he was received by 
President Boris Yeltsin. 

That Turkey is anxious about toe deal 
is clear. When Turkish authorities re- 
ceived erroneous intelligence chat the 
deal was already under way in recent 
months, it held up foreign ships traveling 
from Black Sea ports of Russia and 
Ukraine so that they could be inspected. 

But Vladimir Rakhamanov, a spokes- 
man for toe Russian foreign minister. 

See CYPRUS, Page 8 


Sanctions Law Led Clinton to 6 Fudge ’ 

He Criticizes Automatic Punishment by U.S. of Other Countries’ Behavior 


By Elaine Sciolino 

New York Tunes Service 


WASHINGTON — President Bill 
Clinton has criticized laws that auto- 
matically impose sanctions on countries 
fra behavior that Americans find un- 
acceptable. . , . 

He said that such legislation pul pres- 
sure on toe executive branch to* fudge." 

or overlook, violations so that it would 

uot have to cany out toe sanctions. 

Mr. Clinton made his unusually frank 
remarks Monday during an appearance 
before a group of about 60 evangelical 
Christian leaders at *e White House 
Specifically. Mr. Clinton asked toe 

S to withdraw its support for pending 
rtion that aims to reduce religious 
persecution overseas by imposing trade 


and aid sanctions on repressive regimes. 

Last week the House International 
Relations Committee approved, by 31 
to 5, a bill that would impose export and 
aid sanctions on countries that endorse 
or permit violent attacks on religious 
believers. Among other provisions, the 
sanctions would ban imports from such 
countries, prohibit loans by multilateral 
institutions and make it easier for vic- 
tims of religious persecution overseas to 
qualify for asylum or refugee status. 

Mr. Clinton made it clear just how 
difficult it is for his administration to 
produce honest analyses about a coun- 
try’s behavior when Congress passes 
laws that require him to impose sanc- 
tions the moment a country violates 
what Congress defines as good behavior 
in a variety of areas. 


These include human rights, drug co- 
operation and efforts to stop toe spread 
of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Clinton singled out punitive leg- 
islation against Russia, Iran and Cuba as 
examples of congressional foreign 
policy initiatives that box him in. 

“What always happens if you have 
automatic sanctions legislation is it puts 
enormous pressure on whoever is in toe 
executive branch to fridge an evaluation 
of the facts of what is going on," Mr. 
Clinton said. “And that's not what you 
want What you want is to leave the 
president some flexibility, including the 
ability to impose sanctions — some 
flexibility with a range of appropriate 
reactions.” 

See CLINTON, Page 8 
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Bill to Pay Late UN Dues Faces a Veto 


WASHINGTON (Reuters) — The 
Senate passed a bill Tuesday to pay 
nearly $1 billion in back dues to the 
United Nations, but it faced an almost 
certain veto by President Bill Clinton 
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because of an anti-abortion provision 
attached by conservatives. The bill, 
which passed, 51 to 49, contains a 
provision that denies aid to interna- 
tional family-planning organizations 
that support abortion. 

The Senate majority leader, Trent 
Lott of Mississippi, urged Mr. Clinton 
to think twice about vetoing the leg- 
islation. suggesting that it might be 
the only chance this year of getting 
the money for the United Nations. 
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For Immigrants, U.S. Still Starts at a Library 
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N EW YORK — Pin-Pin Lin treks 
twice a week with her two sons and a 
big shopping l»g to a crowded li- 
brary in the borough of Queens. The 
Taiwanese immigrant herds her boys as they 
plunder books from library shelves and toss 
diem in the bag. 

Sitting between her sons at a library table 
while they riffle through the books, she looks 
up words in an English -Cantonese dictionary 
and frets about any “no-good’ ’ English words 
they might read, speak or think. 

“I no want to miss anything/ ' explained 


By Blaine Harden 

Washington Post Service 


frequently than residents of the District of 
Columbia, for example. 


Mrs. Lin, who every Thursday morning, when 
her boys are in school, attends English lan- 
guage class at the Queens library. “If I don't 
leant about American culture and speak Eng- 
lish, I could lose them. If they think I not 
understand, they not do what I say/' 
Book-obsessed, worrywart immigrants like 


Pin-Pin Lin are the driving reason why the 
Queens Public library is far and away the 
busiest in the United States. Most library books 
in Queens do not go out of date. They wear out 
from overuse and fall to pieces. 

The library circulates the oatioa’s highest 
number of books, tapes and videos — 15.3 
milli on a year. In the sprawling borough that 
lies across the East River from Manhattan, 
library cardholders check out more books per 
capita than users of any big city library system 
in the country. The 1.95 million residents of 
Queens use the public library five tunes more 


The Los Angeles library serves about 1.4 
million more people than the Queens library, 
but last year people in Queens checked our 4 
million more docks. 

“We have complaints all the time from bur 
older clientele, who want quiet and who want 
space. Well, our libraries aren’t quiet and, for 
the most oart, they aren't spacious/' said Gary 
Strong, director of die Queens Public Library, 
one of three public library networks in five city. 
There is also a library system in Brooklyn 
while the New York Public Library serves 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Staten Island, the 
three other boroughs. 

* ‘The people who use our library are highly 
motivated,” Mr.. Strong added “They want 
jobs. They want to learn how to live in Amer- 
ica.” 

Queens has the highest percentage of for- 
eign-bom residents of any borough in New 
York, a city that at tbe end of the 20th century 
is sponging up one of die great waves of 
immigration in its history. Nearly half the 
residents of Queens speak a language other 
than Englis h at home. More than a third wore 
bom in a foreign country. 

The extraordinary love affair between im- 
migrants and libraries is a century-old story in 
New York, as it is in other American cities that 
haVe been immigrant gateways. The most 
crowded libraries in New York have always 
been in neighborhoods with tbe largest pop- 
ulation of recent immi grants. 

That love affair continues at the end of the 


i century, but with complications, especially in 
Queens. The book lovers who elbow each 
other for space in the library’s 62 branches are 
more than ever before a mixed bunch — ra- 
cially, linguistically and culturally- 
The busiest branch in the nation’s busiest 
library system is in Flushing, which has been 
mandated in the last decade with Chinese. 
Korean, Indian Russian, Colombian and 
Afghan immigrants. Until a handsome new 
library building opens this summer, die Flush- 
ing branch is crammed into a former furniture 
store. 
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I NSIDE, there are not nearly enough little 
chairs for all the children who wiggle and 
squeal and devour picture book after pic- 
ture book. Stacks of blue plastic-coated 
foam pais are available so children and parents 
can sit on the tile floor. 

Lines form behind computer terminals that 
allow immi grants to search home country peri- 
odicals, using Chinese, Korean and Roman 
writing systems. “Watch Your Belongings!” 
signs warn in English, Spanish and Chinese. 

There are no public toilets — space being 
too precious to waste on nonessentials. But 
there are librarians who speak Russian, Hindi, 
Chinese, Korean, Gujarati and Spanish. 

“Have you ever wondered where the new 
South Asian materials are?” asks a sign taped 
to a pillar. “Well, wonder no more. They're 
here! You can find materials in: Bengali, Gu- 
jarati, Hindi, Malay alam and Urdu.” 

* * We have gone from a dozen, countries to a 
hundred countries/’ Mr. Strong said. “We are 



no-no Lin with tier sons jonn Lee, ten, ana nevui u* m me punac library fa, 
Queens. She prefers that they take out books in English, sometimes 20 at a time. 


not just waiting for them to come to us after 
they have solved all their problems, after they 
have a job and after they have the kids in 
school. 

“We go after them. We advertise. We do not 
check their immigration status.” - 

As immigrants make the transition from 
their native language to English, says Ruth 
Herzbmg, the branch manager, they hunger for 
translations of potboiler 'American fiction, 
self-help books and computer books. 

Many immigrants to Queens have technical 
skills , she says, and they demand science, 
technology and business books- 
By spending mare money per capita on 
books and other materi als than any other major 


And for Some, Gold Still Paves the Streets 


By Mark Leibovich and Mike Mills 

Washington Post Sen-ice 


W ASHINGTON — The classic 
dream of entrepreneurial Amer- 
ica came true in Landover, Mary- 
land, on Monday: Jeong Kim, a 
Korean -bom immigrant who once worked the 
night shift at a 7-Eleven store to put himself 
through school, sold his company — for $1 
billion. 

Under the deal. $5 10 million is to go to Mr. 
Kim, the rest to the other shareholders of Yurie 
Systems Inc., a maker of ’advanced commu- 
nications equipment His share will put him on 
Fortune magazine 's list of the 1 00 richest high- 
technology executives in America. 

“I had always felt I wasn't the smartest” 
Mr. Kim, 37, said. So he compensated by 
working impossibly long hours — 120 hours a 
week early on, he said. 

“ People can look at someone like me/’ he 
said. “They see someone who looks different, 
who speaks with a funny accent and maybe 
they’ll say. if I set my goals high, maybe I can 
succeed Uke that too/' 

Financed by credit cards and second mort- 
gages, and getting some initial help from a 
government program for minority-owned 
businesses, Mr. Kim built Yurie in just five 
years into a world leader in an emerging field 
of advanced data-transmission known as 
"asynchronous transfer mode." 

The company makes a gizmo that is much 
sought after by companies seeking less ex- 
pensive ways to handle voice and data trans- 
missions. Its main product, dubbed the "Yurie 
box,” is an electronic device that helps trans- 
mit data, voice and video feeds over (he same 
computer network. This allows for faster and 
more efficient communications. 

Mr. Kim and Yurie (he named it after his 


eldest daughter) are the most dramatic example 
to dare of the wealth being generated wholesale 
by the technology companies that dot the Cap- 
ital Beltway around Washington, employing 


close to a quarter-million people. Companies 
bom from government contracts, such as Yurie, 
are expanding into the commercial world in 
such fields as software and the Internet. 

Removed from the staid and insular world of 
retail, banking and real -estate companies that 
once dominated the region’s economy, they 
are transforming the area into a fertile en- 
trepreneurial zone. “Yurie is a billboard ad for 
America being a nation of immigrants and a 
place of opportunity / ' said James Woolsey, a 
former head of the CIA and a member of the 
Yurie board of directors. 

The company’s growth has consistently de- 
fied expectations: Yurie's most recent 
quarterly profit showed an increase of 456 
percent from a year earlier, to $3.8 million, 
while sales soared 127 percent, to $19.1 mil- 
lion. Today, Yurie accounts for a big share of 
what is still a relatively small market — $122 
million in sales a year for asynchronous trans- 
fer equipment, according to a market research 
firm. 

But prospects for the company and die mar- 
ket seem so attractive that a manufacturer of 
phone equipment. Lucent Technologies Inc., 
made Mr. Kim the $1 billion offer he couldn't 
refuse. The deal is subject to regulatory ap- 
proval. 

The rocket-like ascendancy of the company, 
which today employs 240 people, is closely 
entwined with Mr, Kim’s immigrant struggle. 

He arrived in Anne Arundel County in Mary- 
land from Seoul with his parents when he was 
14. He attended class during the day and 
worked the counter at a 7-Eleven at night so be 
could go to college. 

Some classmates teased him because of his 


accent and Asian heritage, Mr. Kim 
recalled. "People who are successful 
are often those who feel they have 
something to prove/' he said. Still, be 
added, “I got to a point where I was 
essentially comfortable with my- 
self,” and be embarked on a mission 
to build his own company. 


He won a scholarship to study elec- 
ical engineering at Johns Hopkins 


trical engineering at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, graduated in 
three years, then earned a doctorate in 
engineering from the University of 
Maryland in only two. He spent seven - 
years as an officer on a U.S. Navy 
nuclear submarine. 

After he left the navy, Mr. Kim Jeong 
worked as a contract engineer for Al- years 
liedSignal Inc. at the Naval Research 
Laboratory. There he came up with an idea on 
how to use asynchronous transfer technology 
to give the military something that had long 
been mi its wish list: multimedia commu- 
nications with the battlefield in the form of 
instant voice, data and video feeds. 



urban American library system, theQneem 
Public Library has marshaled its resources to 
seduce each new group of immigrants and w 
them into the branches. 

The seduction starts by sending (Sasun 
emissaries to immigrant associations that work 
with recent arrivals. In the languages of die 
immigrants, they explain tow the Hhrary can 
show them how to get a drivert license, nav- 
igate the Internet and leam Englis b. •- 
The library runs the largest Engli$h- as _ a _ 
second-language program in die country ^ 
says it could double its enrollment if nfaad 
more space and money. - - 

“Starting with survival skills, theyj&t ia- 
traduced to tile library, and ft.is 
be ginning of a lifelong habit,” sajd^ Aianq 
Acauan Tandlec, bead of the 
Americans program and herself an irnmig^ ^ 
from Brazil. • ~ 

Using census data and a demographer and 
by commissioning polls among Qbeena ifoj .' 
idents, the library has been able to spdthbles is 
library, usage. 

The biggest hole in the late . 


among Spanish-speakers. Tbe library, went 
after mem with an aggressive public tdafeos 


Bin Dlc«y/nc WcdBagun ft* 

Jeong Kim, who founded Yurie Systems Inc. six 
years ago, has sold it for a round billion dollars. 


cards into Spanish, purchased spots toSpanish 
radio and pulled together a Spanish OoHectkm 
of 100,000 items in 10 branches.- 7 
“In just three years, we found that Spanish 
speakers were using the libraiy as much as 
anybody in the borough,” Mrs. Acauan TanA- 
ler said. “They read everything from. Cer- 
vantes to 'Superman- ’ The secret df our suc- 
cess is that we give people what they want, 
instead of what we think they should have.” 


A T THE laboratory, he was encour- 
aged by Herbert Rabin, an associate 
director who had been an associate 
dean at the University of Maryland 
engineering school Mr. Kim left AlliedSignal 
and created Yurie in 1992, under the name 
Integrated Systems Technologies, as a com- 
pany that qualified for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration ’s minority-preference program. 
Helped by Mr. Rabin’s contacts, Yurie amassed 
a board of directors that includes, along with 
Mr. Woolsey, William Perry, a former defense 
secretary, and Kenneth Brody, a former head of 
the Export-Import Bank. 

The company captured the attention of the 
Pentagon almost immediately: A prototype 


Yurie box strapped to a Jeep was used to pipe 
video pictures of polling booths during elec- 
tions in Haiti in 1995. Yurie equipment also 
saw action in Bosnia. 

Soon, the firm was attracting attention from 
big companies. In 1995, Yurie signed an ex- 
clusive deal with AT&T Corp/s equipment 
division, which later became Lucent, to market . 
its products to federal agencies. 

After S6 million of sales through that chan- 
nel, Mr. Kim got AT&T to drop its exclusivity 
requirement and struck separate sales deals 
with other big equipment companies such as 
Bay Networks Inc., Ericsson Inc. and Lucent. 
Yurie found itself supplying the world in a 
rapidly growing market. Last year, it sold its 
first shares to the public. 

Mr. Kim avoids any hint that his success will 
change him. An avid racquefball player, he said 
he had always made a point of playing people 
who woe better than he was and would con- 
tinue that approach. "I always try to win, but 
losing leaches me humility,” he said. 


W HAT ADULTS want, above all 
else, is translations of American 
bestsellers in their own lan- 
guage. 

The library cries to btry them quickly and in 
quantity. At the Flushing branch, the head 
librarian has about $125,000ayearto spend as 
she wishes on “hot” books. 

“We don’t wait for the central office toseod 
out popular books. We like to go asrapd to all 
the. local bookstores and buy popular books off 
the shelves, said Ms. Herzonrg, the branch 
manager. 

“All the books are in foreign languages. We 
don’t even have an English-language book- 
store in Flushing.” 

Pin-Pin Lin tries to steer her boys, ages 10 
and 13, away from Chinese-language books. 
She prefers that they read only in English- To 
that end, she makes sure they leave the library 
after each visit with 20 or so English bocks in 


the shopping bag. 
"I don't care il 


"I don't care if they read all/' she says; 
“Kid is kid. If they don’t like books, I bring 
them back and get more.” 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


WEATHER 


Italian Beaches: A Little Cleaner 


ROME (AP) — The number of Italian beaches deemed safe 
for swimming has increased slightly since last year, according 
to a Health Ministry report released Tuesday. 

It said that 68.5 percent of the country's coastline was clean, 
up from 67.1 percent last year. 

The regions of Molise and Abruzzi, on the central Adriatic 
coast, were judged to have the cleanest water for bathing. The 
Campania region around Naples and the shore west of Rome 
have the most polluted waters. 


TAP Air Portugal pilots have voted to hold sporadic 48- 
hour strikes this summer while the Expo 98 world’s fair is 
underway because of a dispute over hiring new pilots. (AP) 


Europe 


The British ambassador to Hungary has expressed con- 


cent to Budapest about a recent surge of consumer crime, 
chiefly swindles, directed against foreign visitors. Most in- 
cidents involve high taxi fares and restaurant bills. (Reuters) 
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Interest Rates Up or Down? 

Interest Rate Policy Will Generate 
Major Currency Moves. 

These moves ■.•.•ill directly aifect value o! 

your Portfolio. Prepare yourself to take 
advantage of Those moves by calling today 


Romania faces an uphill battle to cope with an influx of 
visitors expected for a total solar eclipse Aug. 1 1, 1999. Eclipsa 
1 999, an association of scientists, said the authorities had done 
little to prepare for the 200,000 visitors. (Reuters) 
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Amtrak’s ridership and on-time performance both im- 
proved in tfae U.S. railroad’s most recent quarter, continuing a 
trend that began last year. From January to March, more than 
4.7 million passengers rode Amtrak trains, or 5.8 percent more 
than in the same period a year ago. (AP) 
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City officials in Denver apologized to thousands of pas- 
sengers who were delayed when an underground train at 
Denver International Airport malfunctioned. (AP) 
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Forecast lor Thursday through Saturday, as provided by AcaJWeather. 
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North America 

Hoi and dry with blazing 
sunshine across the South- 
west Thursday to Satur- 
day. Warm In tha North- 
east. but it may thunder- 
storm Friday and Saturday. 
Unsettled across the Great 
Lahes region with showers 
likely. Thunderstorms in 
the northern Plains Thurs- 
day. then sunny, dry and 
coot. 


Europe 

Unsettled and cool in 
France and Spain Thurs- 
day to Saturday with 
cfciufe and showers; heavy 
downpours ate likely In 
northern Spain. Northern 
Italy win have showers, but 
dry with sun in the south, ft 
may shower in London 
Thursday, then dry with 
some sun. Dry and warm 
from Warsaw to Moscow. 


Asia 

MM with showers in Bei- 
jing Thursday and Friday; 
dry and cooler Saturday. 
Drenching rain in Yunnan 
Province wU spread north- 
east to Shanghai, but Hong 
Kong will be humid with a 
shower or rwo. Dry and 
quite warm in Tokyo. Mik] 
m Seoul Thursday, but' 
soaking ram is Huaiy Friday 
and Saturday. 
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Middle East 


One of the few predictable 
elements of travel. 
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Si ^Partisans Draw Line in Inquiry on IRS Conduct 

iBL 

wBfc' . ' ■ > ? ®y Albert B. Crenshaw Ms- Long tesdfled ihai IRS officials had fabricated The chairman of the Senate Finance Comn 


By Albert B. Crenshaw Ms. Long testified that IRS officials had fabricated 

ym*twi{i Lwi Pu A , servue evidence to show that taxpayers owed more than they 

WASHINGTON ; did and that they targeted low-income taxpayers for 

hoping to keep alive the i “.^ efuiance Co i nraittee, audits. She said she stood by her testimony, and Mr. 
last fall wiftrLtimony of^utnav^ successfully raised Lottsaid, “I believe Jennifer Long." 
more days of hearinp« a ^[] se ; opened four “It’s dangerous, quite frankly, to come before the 

enue Setvice focusino Internai Rev " Finance Comminee and tell the truth about what's 

criminal mv&SZ? SiSSF* 1 ■ tni P ro P er conduct by happening at the IRS." Mr. Lou said, 
and other agency man\ , ^Si^I^ nj ^^ OT ’ favQntism “i a preemptive strike Monday, the Treasury De- 
But even hefnrp .»J ■ L“ 5ue# ‘ . . . partment announced a seven-point plan to improve 

the panel Charon ^ w f tne ® s ste Pped l in front of oversight of the tax agency’s criminal investigation 

swirl. Republicans souX m* “ SE““- T*“ Wash ^g to “ Post reported last week that 


political points than in reform. 6 

Tnelatest fraras was prompted by the release by 
5^521™ a Treasury Department report that con- 
cluded thai key accusations made by an IRS agent, 
Jennifer Long, in hearings last faU could not be sub- 
stantiated. The Senate majority leader. Trent Lott. Re- 
publican of Mississippi, characterized the release of die 
report as “an attempt to intimidate witnesses that we 
were planning on having this week.’’ 


...... . **- 


informants who turned out to be wrong and may have 
had ulterior motives. 

The agency has reviewed its procedures and is 
satisfied with them, but a senior Treasury official said 
the new procedures, which include improved reporting 
of complaints, were needed to ensure that “concerns 
that have been raised are addressed publicly." 

The new plan will guarantee “an absolutely ob- 
jective and fair review of current procedures,” the 
official said. 
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IMPLOSION — The Aladdin Hotel in Las Vegas being destroyed to make room for a new megaresort. 


Away From Politics 

■ Federal investigators have cleared James Hoffa to run 
for the Teamsters presidency, making him the front-runner 
in the race to control the largest U.S. trade union. (WP) 

• A late-night fire sent smoke pouring through a home for 
the elderly in Arlington. Washington, killin g five people 
and critically injuring two others. (AP) 

■ A woman whose 6 -year-old godson was shot and killed 


as she prepared his birthday party in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, has been chaiged with failin g to keep her gun 
away from the 4-year-old who fired it (AP) 

• Blacks and Jews believe the relationship between their 

communities has improved in the past year, according to a 
national poll presented at Yeshiva University. (AP) 

• Despite the deaths of baby rats aboard the space shuttle 
Columbia, scientists say they can salvage the mission's 
brain development studies. NASA said that nearly half of 
the 96 baby rats died as a result of maternal neglect. {AP.) 


Chretien’s Gentle Foray Into Castro’s Tuif 

• Canadian Touches on Rights and Firms Up Some Business Dealings 


By Anthony DePalma 

New York Times Service 

HAVANA — Prime Minister Jean 
Chretien set modest goals for his first 
visit to Cuba this week; further 
Canada's substantial business interests 
here and prod Cuba into doing 
something about human rights. 

After meeting for several hours with 
President Fidel Castro on Monday, Mr. 
Chretien had a commitment from Cuba to 
■ negotiate a foreign investment protection 
agreement with Canada. Havana also 
agreed to pay $10 milli on to a Canadian 
insurance company that lost its business 
"in Cuba after the 1959 revolution. 

But on human rights, Mr. Chretien 
•failed to win any concessions. 

, At one point during his meeting with 
$tar. Castro at the Palace of the Rev- 


Against the wishes of some Cuban- 
Americans and hard-line opponents to 
the Castro government in the United 
States, the Clinton administration has 
moved to ease the 36-year economic 
embargo against Cuba slightly. 

Last month. President Bill Clinton 
agreed to lift bans on direct flights to 
Cuba and cash remittances drat allow 
families to send dollars to Cuba. He also 
said he would make it easier for medicine 
to be shipped to Cuba. 

At the same time, Mr. Castro has been 
more bellicose than ever in his con- 
demnation of the U.S. embargo, going 
so far this week as to compare the em- 
bargo to “a new version of the Holo- 
caust," and suggest that U.S. officials 
should be tried as war criminals before 
an international court. 

On Monday, the White House 


olution, Mr. Chretien said he handed the spokesman,^ Michael McCurry, called 
Cuban leader a list of political prisoners . Mr. Castro’s comments “ample evi- 


thar Canada wants released. The dis- 
sidents — Marta Beatriz Roque, Vladi- 
miro Roca, Felix Borme and Rene Gomez 
Man?* n o — were detained on July 16, 
1997, for the "counterrevolutionary" ac- 
tivity of calling for democratic reforms. 

• ’He defended his legal system,’ ’ Mr. 
: Chretien said, "but he took the list and 
' said he was to consider it" 

Mr. Chretien declined to meet with 
Elizardo Sanchez, one of Cuba’s lead- 
-ing dissidents. But his chief foreign 
"policy adviser and other officials met 
with Mr. Sanchez and other dissidents 
'for more, than an hour. . . . 

m Mr. Chretien's 41-hour visit to 
■ Havana, the first by a Canadian pnme 
.minister since Pierre EUiott Trndeau 
came to skin-dive with Mr. Castro m 
■ 1976, comes at a delicate moment 


deuce of what an ‘outlier’ he is in the 
world community." He also criticized 
Canada’s position toward Cuba. 

"We certainly understand their desire 
to achieve change through engagement’ * 
Mr. McCurry said. "We do not believe 
there is evidence that engagement with 
Cute has produced any change." 

Mr. Chretien called Mr. Clinton two 
weeks ago to advise him of the trip, and 
said Monday that Mr. Clinton had asked 


Washington’s displeasure. In January 
1997, the Canadian foreign minister, 
Lloyd Airworthy, paid a brief visit to 
Havana. Since then, Cuban officials have 
visited Ottawa, and earlier this month 
Canada agreed to take 14 political pris- 
oners exited by the Castro government. 

From the moment Mr. Chretien ar- 
rived Sunday night to dedicate a new 
airport terminal in Havana thar was fi- 
nanced, designed and built by Cana- 
dians, it was clear that the prime min- 
ister's modest goals for the trip would 
be overshadowed by Mr. Castro’s at- 
tempts to defy the United States. - 

while Mr. Chretien outlined Canada’s 
desire to see Cute move more closely 
into "a more dynamic, more democratic, 
more prosperous hemisphere,” Mr. 
Castro lambasted the United States. 

"No state should pretend to have the 
right to starve another people to death,' ’ 
Mr. Castro said. "Thai is turning a 
nation into a ghetto and imposing on it a 
new version of the Holocaust" 


The chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 
William Roth Jr., Republican of Delaware, said be was 
“pleased that our investigation has already prompted 
action from the IRS toward improving the criminal 
investigation division." 

Mr. Roth said the committee would examine in- 
stances of armed raids by the division on taxpayers 
* ‘who are neither violent nor dangerous.' ’ and will look 
at possible racial discrimination wi thin the agency, 
along with charges that agency workers are disciplined 
differently for committing the same offense. 

“These are serious issues, not partisan politics," 
Mr. Roth said. 

Clearly, though, both parties see the hearings as 
preliminary to larger political battles. 

Democrats fear they will be tamed by association with 
an unpopular agency in the fall elections and that, in the 
long run, the continuing assaults on the Internal Revenue 
Service will undercut voluntary compliance with tax 
laws. The full House and the Senate Finance Comminee 
have already approved bills to restructure the agency. 

Some Republicans apparently hope to parlay voter 
dislike of the tax agency into support for an entirely 
new tax system. 


Justices Back 
Big Terms for 
Drug Dealers 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Supreme 
Court on Tuesday gave federal judges 
greater power to impose longer terms 
behind bars for some convicted chug traf- 
fickers, unanimously upholding die pris- 
on sentences given to live Illinois men. 

Writing for the court. Justice Stephen 
Breyer said it did not matter that a 
federal jury did not make clear whether 
it found the men guilty of conspiring to 
distribute cocaine in its powder or 
“crack” form. The sentencing judge 
was free, Justice Breyer said, to sen- 
tence the men as if they had been con- 
victed of dealing in both illegal drugs. 

Under federal sentencing guidelines, 
the punishment for crack -related crimes 
is much tougher than crimes linked to 
powder cocaine. 

The men were convicted in 1993 for 
their participation in a drug-selling con- 
spiracy based in Rockford, Illinois. 

The trial judge told jurors they could 
convict the men of violating a federal 
drug-conspiracy law if prosecutors 
proved they were involved with meas- 
urable amounts of powdered cocaine or 
of crack cocaine. After the jury found die 
men guilty of participating in an illegal 
conspiracy, die judge sentenced them 
based on his finding that die illegal con- 
duct involved both cocaine and crack. 

Two were sentenced to life in prison. 
The other three received prison sentences 
of 10 10 26 years, and a federal appeals 
court upheld all five sentences. All five 
men appealed, contending dial they were 
entitled to shorter sentences or even a 
new sentencing proceeding. But Tues- 
day's ruling rejected those arguments. 
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THE JIMMY CARTERS — The former president holding a model 
of a submarine under construction that will be named for him. 


Tobacco: A Threat 
To Minorities’ Health 

WASHINGTON — In a report that 
afforded President Bill Clinton the per- 
fect opportunity to renew bis call for 
comprehensive tobacco legislation, the 
surgeon general, David Satcher, has 
warned that increases in smoking by 
minorities, especially minority teen- 
agers, threaten to reverse significant 
declines in the incidence of cancer. 


tional Center for Tobacco-Free Kids, a 
Washington advocacy group, lined up 
behind Mr. Clinton as he spoke. 

“They’re just kids. We’re the 
grown-ups," Mr. Clinton said. “If we 
know what the danger is, and we know 
what the remedy is, are we going to do 
what it takes to save their lives and 
their health and their future, or not?” 

(NYT) 

School Fund-Raiser 


declines in me mciaence or cancer. . n • 1 ,■ 7 />>/v 

The study, the first surgeon gen- wlS iiGSIttCRlUM trltt 
end's report to examine die health ** 


risks that tobacco poses to minorities, 
found that American Indians and 
Alaska natives were the ethnic groups 
most at risk. Forty percent of them 
smoked, compared with 25 percent of 
tire general U.S. population. From 
1990 to 1995, while lung cancer deaths 
declined among other minority groups, 
they rose among American In dians 
and Alaska natives, the study found. 

Among teenagers, cigarette use in- 
creased among all racial and ethnic 
groups in the 1990s. But it was rising 
most rapidly among blacks, reversing 
declines in that population in the 
1970s and 1980s. 

If the pattern continues. Dr. Satcher 
estimated, 1.6 million black children 
will become regular smokers, and 
500,000 will die as a result. 


WASHINGTON — Chelsea Clin- 
ton may have graduated from Sidwell 
Friends last year, but President Bill 
Clinton still cares enough about his 
daughter’s private school to donate a 
little something to its scholarship 
fund-raising auction. 

It’s a black-on-black walking stick. 

“The president received hundreds 
of canes when he injured his knee last 
year," the auction catalogue said, 
“but this is one of die few he actually 
used and he chose it especially for the 
auction." The event will take place 
May 9. 

The cane is valued at $250, a far cry 
from the $ 86,000 winning bid for a 
golf game with the duffer in chief two 
years ago. ( WP) 


“These increases in tobacco use are 4 / TT 4 

a time bomb for our minority pop- fJllOte/ UTl-QUOte 
ulations,” the surgeon general said at 1 

a White House ceremony to present Senator Jesse Helms, Republican 
die report. He concluded: ‘ ‘ Smoking of North Carolina, who heads the For- 
is the roost preventable cause of death eign Relations Committee, as the Sen- 
in America. So let’s get busy and ate debated amendments that may be 
prevent iL” tacked on to the NATO resolution on 

Dr. Satcher then presented the 332- enlargement, including one requiring 
page tome to the president, who that countries join the European Un- 
wasted no time in denouncing the ion before applying to NATO: "With 
tobacco industry for advertising to all due respect to our friends in 

Europe, the European Union could 
not fight its way out of a wet paper 
bag.” {NYT) 


young people. 

Nearly three dozen children dressed 
in T-shirts with die logo of the Na- 


Guatemala Acts Fast on Bishop’s Death 


The Associated Press 

GUATEMALA CITY — The Gua- 
temalan government has .announced it is 
setting up an investigating board that 
includes four church human rights 
workers after Roman Catholic leaders 
challenged it to solve quickly the as- 
sassination of one of their bishops. 

Bishop Juan Gerardi Conedera was 
bludgeoned to death Sunday night, two 
days after the release of a report he had 
compiled on atrocities during Guate- 
mala's 36-year civil war. Bishop Ger- 
ardi, a leading human rights activist, 
was found in a pool of blood in the 
garage of his San Sebastian parish 
home. 

A church spokesman. Monsignor 


Efrain Hernandez, read a statement to 
reporters Monday night saying, "We 
demand that competent authorities cla- 
rify this tragedy in no later than 72 
hours.” 

"If the pattern of impunity includes 
this case, the government will face a 
serious cost," he added, without elab- 
orating. 

At the Vatican, Pope John Paul II 
expressed his "strongest revulsion" 
over the killing, calling the assassina- 
tion an "abominable crime" against 
someone who had devoted his life to 
peace. 

Mary Robinson, the UN High Com- 
missioner for Human Rights, echoed 
those comments, urging the Guatema- 


lan authorities "to make all efforts to 
bring to justice those responsible for this 
heinous crime." 

President Alvaro Ami’s administra- 
tion called for three days of national 
mourning and set up a six-member in- 
vestigating board that includes four 
church human rights workers. 

But the government rejected the 
church’s ultimatum. 

‘.’There can be no deadlines in cases 
like this," Mr. Arzu said after presenting 
his condolences at the Metropolitan Ca- 
thedral, where the bishop’s body lay in a 
coffin before the altar. "All I can say is 
that we will do everything possible." 

Investigators say they have no sus- 
pects. 


Panel Seeks More Safety for Night Gerks 


Los Angeles Times Sen-ice 

WASHINGTON — The Occupational Safely 
and Health Administration announced recommen- 


are killed every year in robberies, while 18.000. 
others are victims of assault and other violence. 
Over the strong objections of the industry, the 


dations Tuesday intended to improve the safety of federal agency recommended that retail outlets 


him only to bring up the question of jetail clerks, who are gunned down in such numbers 
Cuba’s record on human rights. "The that their jobs rank among the most dangerous in 
only comment he made to me was ‘I America. 

hope Jean, that you will raise human The action follows a political controversy in 


only comment he made to me was T 
hope, Jean, that, you will raise human 
rijpits,’ " Mr. Chretien said. “And it 
was the first item of the presentation I 
made this morning." 

Canada has never tried to enforce the 
U.S. embargo against Cuba, mucb to 


with a history of crime use bulletproof glass or 
employ at least two clerics at night. 

The recommendations are nonbinding, but vic- 
tims' groups said they represent a major victory for 


which the retail industry has strenuously objected to- a low- income group that has little political clout. 


federal efforts to create basic protections for night 
clerks of convenience stores and other retail outlets. 
Government studies show that about 1,000 work- 
ers, almost half of them employed in retail stores. 


"It is our first accomplishment in 20 years," said 
Nancy Carothers, whose father was gunned down 
in a 7-Eleven convenience store. “We have always 
been squashed by the industry.” 
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Japan’s Anti-Smokers Fire a Lawsuit at Philip Morris 


briefly 




i The Assuciuretl Press 

j NAGOYA, Japan — Akinori Ito, 
anti-smoking activist, is angry. 
While American cigarette makers 
jace tough restrictions at home, they 
are making a killing selling their 
deadly products in Asia, he says. 

• So Mr. Ito is doing something 
)ieyer done before in Japan: He is 
suing a subsidiary of a U.S. tobacco 
pompany, Philip Moms Cos. 

■ The suit against Philip Monis — 
the largest foreign-own ed tobacco 
company in Japan — marks die 
Opening of a new battlefront for the 
country's small but active move- 
ment against big tobacco. 

| A hearing on the matter set to start 
Thursday is also part of a growing 
Campaign among anti-tobacco lob- 
byists worldwide to impose U.S. do- 
mestic smoking limits on American 
tobacco companies’ burgeoning 


global marketing and sales efforts. 
“They can’t expand their sales 
much at home any more.” Mr. Ito 
said. “So they're trying to sell more 
abroad instead, especially in Asia.’’ 

Similar suits have been filed in 
Britain. France and IsraeL All three 
countries are consulting with U.S. 
lawyers on strategy, and U.S. anti- 
smoking groups are working on ways 
to share evidence of health hazards to 
help suits filed internationally. 

The Japanese case, filed in 
Nagoya, 2/0 kilometers (170 miles) 
west of Tokyo, makes an argument 
similar to that made in smoking law- 
suits in the United States: Cigarette 
companies know tobacco is harmful 
and should pay for the damage it 
causes. 

Mr. Ito and 19 other activists are 
demanding that Philip Morris stop 
importing and selling tobacco in Ja- 


pan, pay each of them a symbolic 
amount, about $770, and cover the 
cost of die hearing. 

Philip Morris, maker of the Marl- 
boro brand, refused to comment 
while the case was pending. 

The lawsuit is the latest salvo in 
the campaign for tobacco-free work- 
places, nonsmoking areas in restau- 
rants and damages for cigarette-re- 
lated health problems in Japan. 

But big tobacco is hardly under 


siege in Japan. The country *s largest 


producer, Japan Tobacco Inc., has 
defeated three similar lawsuits over 
the past decade. Chances for this 
latest lawsuit appear equally slim. 

Cigarette producers in Japan face 
few limits in advertising, and to- 
bacco haze billows in coffeehouses 
and restaurants. More than half the 
men smoke — the highest rate 
among developed nations. 


“There’s not much awareness 
about the dangers of tobacco to 
smokers and nonsmokers,” said 
Bungaku Watanabe, head of the To- 
bacco Problems Information Center, 
an anti-smoking lobbying group. 

Japan Tobacco, a former state- 
run monopoly that still controls 
nearly 80 percent of the estimated 
$35 billion smoking market, is not 
terribly worried. 

Osarau Kamioka, a spokesman, 
said the company was currently fa- 
cing only four lawsuits, a negligible 
amount compared with the hundreds 
of suits that . American tobacco 
sellers face in the United States. No 
local government has ever brought a 
case against the company, he said. 

Mr. Kamioka said that in some 
ways Japan was ahead of the West in 
limiting smoking. For example, cig- 
arette sales to minors have been 


banned for 90 years, he said. To- 
bacco. however, is widely available 
at unmonitored vending machines. 
Chi April 1, tobacco producers im- 
posed a voluntary ban on TV cig- 
arette commercials, and the number 
of nonsmoking tables in restaurants is 
increasing. Smokers who once would 
light up at home are increasingly 
being exiled to the kitchen window. 

The lawsuit follows a steady in- 
crease in foreign-tobacco market 
share in Japan since the sector was 
liberalized m 1985.- Foreign produ- 
cers have about 22 percent -of the 
market, with Philip Moms con- 
trolling 13 percent in 1997: 

But the activists are fi ghting an 
uphill battle. The Finance Ministry 
owns two-thirds of the stock in Ja- 
pan Tobacco, and taxes from cig- 
arette sales provide steady funds for 
bureaucracies in deficit. 


Dalai Lama Warns of Frustration 

NEW DELHI — The Dalai Lama on Tuesday visited 
... _T who set himself on fire afters the noli* 


nte Debate* 
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lai Lama, the spiritual neaa oi ms uuur iuu>UQ0 
Tibetans in India. “Today, it’s clear that a senw of 6^^- 
and urgency is building up among m^y Tibetaiis. , v . 

Atthe hospital, he held the bandaged hand of the protester; 
Thupten Nsodup, 60, and told hnn: You haw beea:*^.. 
cessik You can stop now and continue to work wufc yottt 

precious life for a free Tibet.’’ 
r xr J..— himcolf nn ftl 






precious life for a free Tibet. , •' / 

• Mr Nsodup set himself on fire Monday as the pohee seized 
the- last three of six protesters who badfasied smce Mart* lo. 
The others were taken to the hospital a day earlier. ■ - (Aty 

Afghan Talks Stall Over Scholars 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — Taieban and Opposition dek 

marif* nn nmpress Tuesday onThemir^r 
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Manila Seeks to Cool 
Hot Spots in Election 


The Associated Press 

MANILA — The government's Commission on Elections 
will ask the military to pinpoint areas in the southern Phil- 

ppines where trouble may undermine the May 1 1 presidential 
election, the head of a citizens' watchdog group said Tues- 
day. 

Jose Concepcion, chairman of the National Citizens ’ Move- 
ment for Free Elections, said he had proposed a conference of 
military, police and leaders of various political parties in an 
attempt to ensure a clean and honest election. 

A Manila newspaper on Tuesday quoted a member of the 
government election commission. Manolo Gorospe, as saying 
tbar violence or fraud might cause a voiding of the election in 
parts of the main southern island of Mindanao. 

Communist and Muslim secessionist rebels as well as 
bandits and warlord groups operate on Mindanao, where 
officials in the past have nullified elections in some 
areas. 

The Philippine Daily Inquirer quoted Mr. Gorospe as 
saying that if the number of votes in the affected areas was big 
enough, there could be a delay in the proclamation of winners, 
including the new president. 

No voided local voting, however, has ever prevented the 
election of a president in the Philippines. 

Mr. Concepcion said that Mr. Gorospe, apparently trying to 
calm jitters caused by his statement, had made “no definite 
assertion that there will be failure of elections.” 

“We are trying to create a situation in which we will truly 
have a peaceful election.” Mr. Concepcion said. 

Worries about election unrest were blamed by traders for a 
1.8 percent drop in the value of the peso on Tuesday. 


Get Your Red Hots Here, South Korean-Style 



Yon Sot Bnqg/RiaiicTx 

A Damyang restaurant owner scooping red pepper paste from a collection of pots containing homemade spice pastes and 
fdmchi, the pickled vegetables that are a Korean staple. South Koreans are increasingly purchasing premade kimchi and spice 
pastes from stores, a trend that may accelerate as more women enter the work force because of the Asian economic crisis. 
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year Afghanistan conflict. • 

The two sides were at odds over who should take 
substantive peace talks, which are being ofged by 
temational community. ^ ' jj-v - 

An opposition spokesman, Rasul Dand, said mat the: op- 
position wan red the commission to include learned meti of 31] 
sons but that Taieban had stipulated that only religious# 
scholars should take part. (Reuters! 
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(Reuters) 

Blast Hits Sri Lanka Phone Center 






COLOMBO — An explosion wrecked part of a i 
exchange south of Colombo, affecting more than- 7,000 Kt 
phone company officials said on Tuesday: 

“There was an explosion in the transmission room of the 
Kalurara exchange late Monday,” said R.D. Somasiri. the 
managing director of Sri Lanka Telecom. “Ail .lmes.in that 
area are down.” V . ’ 

The roof of the telecommunication exchange building and 
equipment were damaged, the Defense Ministry said. A' 
statement issued by the ministry said the cause of the blast had 
not been determined. { Reuters ) 
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Students in Java Rally Peacefully 


JAKARTA — Hundreds of students rallied peacefully 
against President Suharto in two cities in Java on Tuesday, 
shooting slogans for democratic and economic refbrm.- 


Wi messes also said that dozens of motorcyclists had ^ 


staged a demonstration in Pasuruan. in Easr Java Province, ? 
chanting. “Bring down prices” as they drove on a main 
road. 

About 500 members of an Islamic student association 
protested in Surabaya, the capital of East Java, calling for Mrf 
Suharto's removal from power. 

In the Central Java city of Yogyakarta, about 200 students, 
including some from a local nigh school, took part in & a 
demonstration calling for reform at Gadjah Mada Univer- 
sity. ’ (AP) 
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EUROPE 


Senate Debates Cap on NATO Costs 

As Enlargement Vote Nears, First Real Discussions Are Held 


BRIEFLY 


By Eric Schmitt 

frw far* Tunes Service 


— After several 
months of occasional hearings and 
monologues, the Senate has begun a real 
debate over the future of' NATO. Ad- 
vocates of expanding the military al- 
uance say it would unite and stabilize 
ttnppe. but opponents argue that it will 
■ antagonize Russia and perhaps ignite a 
nuclear calamity. ^ 

These countries are knocking at the 
door at the family of freedom,” said 
«®alor Joseph Ueberman, Democrat of 
Connecticut. “After all those years of 
living in effective slavery, they've 
turned to us and said, ‘We have the 
opportunity to express our national will 
to be free.’ ” 

But Senator John Warner, Republic of 
Virginia, warned that expansion now 
would commit Americans to underwrit- 
ing a “blank check” to an ill-defined 
military or ganizati on. 

"It^will be, ‘Call if there’s a prob- 
* em »’ ’ Mr. Warner said. “Dial-a-cop, 
^dial-a-soldier.” 

Last month, more than 20 senators 
gave speeches about the merits of ad- 
mitting Poland, Hungary and die Czech 
Republic. But many senators mmplairwi 
that the most important foreign policy 
matter in decades was being treated lflrw 
legislative filler and suggested that the 
Senate was slighting its constitutional 
duty to address a complex issue. 

That changed Monday. Senator Trent 
Lott of Mississippi, the majority leader, 
promised that NATO would be the Sen- 
ate’s primary legislative business until a 
final vote is taken this week. 

* ‘We have not. will not and the Senate 


should not rush to judgment on a treaty 
of this magnitude,” said Mr. Lon. who 
supports expansion. 

He and his Democratic counterpart. 
Senator Thomas Daschle of South 
Dakota, predicted that the Senate would 
overwhelmingly approve the expansion. 
Approval requires a two-thirds majority 

or the 100 senators. 

Supporters of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization argue that enlar- 
ging it improves U.S. national security 
by expanding the number of democratic 
countries in Europe. At die same time, 
enlargement provides a hedge against a 
resurgent Russia and enhances NATO’s 
overall military capabilities. 

Opponents argue that pushing the or- 
ganization eastward will unsettle the im- 
portant U.S. -Russia relationship and 
damage efforts to limit even further 

MOSCOW'S nuclear ar senal 

Critics also fear that the United States 
may have to help pay to bring the mil- 
itary forces of new members up to 
NATO standards and that, the organi- 
zation's traditional mission could be di- 
luted by increasing peacekeeping roles. 

The Clinton administration and con- 
gressional supporters of NATO expansion 
remain confident that they have the votes, 
but an unusual coalition of liberal and 
conservative business leaders and activ- 
ists has mounted a grass-roots campaign 
in recent weeks to defeat the resolution. 

For this reason, supporters are not 
letting up. 

On Tuesday, the Senate debated an 
amendment to cap the total U.S. share of 
the financial costs of enlarging NATO at 
25 percent 

“We shouldn’t sign the American 
taxpayer's name to a blank check,” said 


Senator Tom Haikin, Democrat of Iowa 
and sponsor of the amendment ‘ ‘There 
must be specific guarantees for the 
American people on the financial costs 
of NATO expansion.” 

He argued that the Europe of today is 
vastly different from the one that led to 
NATO’s creation nearly 50 years ago. 

‘ ‘There is no Soviet Union, there is no 
external threat,” he argued. “Europe 
has been rebuilt, the Cold War's ova:, 
let’s look ahead.” 

Other senators, including some from 
his party, argued strenuously that such a 
cap could dangerously limit U.S. mil- 
itary expenditures in the future. 

“I don’t think we should hamstring 
now our ability, as the Senate, as the 
Congress, to respond to whatever things 
might occur,” said Senator Gordon 
Smith, Republican of Oregon. 

With Mr. Lott’s promise to focus on 
NATO this week, the Senate found its 
voice Monday on a resolution to add the 
three former foes to the alliance. 

“If the Senate ratifies enlargement, 
we will have set the foundation for de- 
cades of European peace and prosper- 
ity.” said Senator Richard Lugar, Re- 
publican of Indiana. “If we fail, 
historians may look back at the early 
post-Co Id War period as a tragic loss of 
opportunities.” 

Then Senator Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, Democrat of New York, repeated 
his warning that enlarging NATO could 
lead the United States to “stumble into 
the catastrophe of nuclear war with Rus- 
sia.” 

“We’re right back to where we were 
in the 1950s,” Mr. Moynihan said, 
evoking the hair-trigger tensions of the 
Cold War. 




3d Resignation Helps 
Save Belgian Coalition 

Cae^Htd by Our Stctf Fmm Dhpacha 

BRUSSELS — The head of Belgium's biggest police 
force on Tuesday became the country’s third key official 
to resign in a week, and the government then survived a 
no-confidence vote on last week’s brief escape of the 
nation’s most notorious prisoner. 

Alter four hours of debate in Parliament, the op- 
position's motion of no confidence was rejected by a vote 
of 81 to 64, with one abstention. 

Earlier, Willy Deridder offered his resignation to Prime 
Minister Jean-Luc Dehaene in the hope that his move 
would restore the public’s confidence in the nation’s 
institutions. As commander of the gendarmerie, or state 
police,. Mr. Deridder took responsibility for the poor 
security measures that allowed Marc Dutroux, a con- 
victed child rapist, to escape from custody for a few horns 
Thursday. 

Mr. Dehaene told Parliament that Mr. Deridder’s move 
was “an honorable restore” and called on other em- 
battled officials to follow the example of Mr. Deridder 
and the justice and interior ministers who resigned Thurs- 
day. “The signal would undoubtedly be even stronger if 
leading police and justice officials would act just as 
consistently and take a step to die side,” he said. 

The governing Socialist and Christian Democrat parties 
backed Mr. Dehaene in the vote, arguing that the resig- 
nations had been an i mportant signal to the nation. 

The prime minister used the debate to refocus on prom- 
ised reforms of the judicial system that have stalled, despite 
big protests two years ago when Mr. Dutroux was arrested 
and the bodies of four young girls were found on his 
property. Mr. Dehaene said the government would “make 
sore” that the resignations were “not in vain.” 

Mr. Dutroux spent more than three hours on the run 
Thursday after overpowering the gendarme who was 
guarding him while the prisoner was consulting files on 
the case in a courtroom at Neufchatean in southern 
Belgium. Mr. Dehaene conceded that the escape had dealt 
another heavy blow to the public’s faith in the country’s 
criminal justice system and political institutions. 

Opposition parties say Mr. Dutroux’s escape under- 
lined the government’s inability to reform lax justice and 
police structures two years after revelations of incom- 
petence in the child-sex and murder case created a na- 
tionwide scandal. _ 

Patrick Dewael, parliamentary leader of the Flemish 
Liberal Democrats, the biggest opposition party, said: 
‘‘This cannot continue. We cannot to sacrifice the se- 
curity of our citizens.” ( AP , AFP ) 


Contact Group Sets 
Meeting on Kosovo 

ROME — The United States and 
five European nations are to meet Wed- 
nesday in Rome to consider efforts to 
quell rising tension in Kosovo and to 
persuade Yugoslavia to negotiate with 
ethnic Albanian leaders on ending the 
potentially explosive crisis. 

The big question will be whether the 
six-nation Contact Group will itself be 
able to agree on notching up pressure 
on President Slobodan Milosevic by 
imposing further sanctions on his 
country or by giving him yet another 


Senior officials of the United States. 
Russia, Britain, Ranee, Germany and 
Italy will have various options to dis- 
cuss, including offering incentives for 
B elgrade to cooperate . ( Reuters) 



Patten Might Lead 
Ulster Policing Panel 

BELFAST — The British secretary 
for Northern Ireland said Tuesday that 
Chris Patten, the former Hong Kong 
governor, had been asked to be the 
chairman of a review of policing in the 
province, but that he had yet to accept 
the job formally. 

“I think if he is wilting to do it, it 
would be a very good choice,” said the 
official, Mo Mowlam. 

The job is one of the toughest tasks 
in the rebuilding of peace in Northern 
Ireland — presiding over an independ- 
ent commission on the sensitive issue 
of policing following the peace accord 
earlier this month. 


HOLD THE SHORTCAKE — Strawberry formers from Lot-et- 
Garonne, France, dismayed about foiling prices, burning Spanish 
strawberries Tuesday in front of the Spanish consulate in Bordeaux. 


Northern Ireland's main Protestant 
party, the Ulster Unionists, welcomed 
reports that Mr. Patten, a Roman Cath- 
olic, had provisionally accepted the 
post. (Reuters) 

Strike in Denmark 
Paralyzes Industry 

COPENHAGEN — Denmark’s 
biggest strike in 13 years brought fac- 
tories, ports and Copenhagen airport to 
a virtual standstill Tuesday, but Prime 
Minister Poul Nyrup Rasmussen said 
employers and unions must resolve the 
dispute without outside help. 


In the first move to open talks be- 
tween the two sides, the Danish Em- 
ployers’ Association said its top ne- 
gotiators would meet late Tuesday. 

The employers had earlier flatly re- 
fused all union invitations for talks on a 
deal to satisfy workers who want more 
vacation time, saying their demands 
would raise labor costs by an unac- 
ceptable 2.2 percent. 

Financial markets were cheered by 
the news, and stocks and bonds closed 
higher after a volatile day following 
losses Friday and Monday. The krooe 
also strengthened. 

More than 450,000 private sector 
workers, one-fifth of the work force, 
are on strike. (Reuters) 


In Georgia, a Toast or 20 to Local Wine, ‘the World's Best 9 


Radiation Testing 
On Insane Alleged 


By Stephen Kinzer 

New York Tunes Sen-ice 

MANAVI, Georgia — 
When a truck pulled up on the 
dirt road in front of Misha 
Kervkhishvili’s home, he 
knew one of bis friends had 
come for wine, and not just 
far a few bottles. 

Sure enough, a couple of 
his pals from Tbilisi, the 
Georgian capital, climbed 
down and told him that they 
were arranging a wedding and 
needed 100 gallons (378 3 
liters) of his famous elixir. 

The three of them spent 
several hours filling buckets 
from two giant cisterns in Mr. 
Kevkhishviti’s rustic winery. 
Then they drank a toast, ex- 
changed money and hugs, and 
parted ways. 

“Homemade wine is far 
better titan the other kind,” 
Mr. Kevkhishvili said after- 
ward. “What we make here in 
Manavi is the best, not just in 
Georgia, but in all the world. 
The soil, the elevation of the 
land, the amount of sun — 
everything is perfect” 

Mr. Kevkhishvili ’s white 
wine is a delightfully light, 
dry and subtle symphony. It is 
fully natural, matte from 
grapes he grows behind his 
house without pesticides or 
herbicides, and completely 
free of additives. 

Wine has been part of life 
in this Caucasus region for 
more than 5,000 years, and 
for much of that time Manavi 
and other villages in the 
Kakheti district have been the 
wine heartland. Nearly every 
family here has known noth- 
ing but the wine business for 
many generations. 

Each village produces a dis- 
tinct variety, and it is all but 
impossible to find anyone who 
does not swear that his or her 
village makes the very finest 

Daring the seven decad e s 
that Georgia was part of the 
Soviet Union, nearly all of its 
wine exports went to other 
Soviet republics or to Eastern 


Europe. In recent years en- 
trepreneurs have begun seek- 
ing markets farther afield. 

The biggest of these new 
companies is Georgia Wines 
and Spirits, a Georgian-Dutch 
joint venture that last year 
sent 400,000 bottles to West- 
ern. Europe, Japan and the 
United States. 

“Wine is really a divine 
beverage for us,” said 
George Mshvidobadze, the 
company’s general director. 
“It is deeply connected to our 
Christian faith and to many of 
the great decisions that 
shaped our history, which 
were made around tables 
where wine was drunk.” 

Although wine has a tra- 
ditional association with the 
roots of Christianity, perhaps 
nowhere is the link as dose as 
it is here. 

Holy icons in many 
churches are housed in 
frames depicting bunches of 
grapes, ana many tombstones 
also feature grape motifs. The 
traditional cross of the Geor- 
gian Orthodox Church is 
made of grape vines entwined 
with the hair of St. Nino, who 
brought Christianity here 
from Cappadoccia in the 
fourth century. 

The role of wine in Geor- 
gia’s secular life is at least as 
great as its religious role. No. 
meal is complete without it, 
and it is common for children 
to be introduced to its pleas- 
ures when they are 12 or 13. 

Parents believe that they 
have not equipped their sons 
and daughters for independ- 
ent life if (he y have not taught 
them how to appreciate the 
na ti onal drink. 

Georgians consider wine to 
be not simply a boon to health, 
but also an indispensable so- 
cial lubricant Solitary drink- 
ing is all bat unknown. 

When friends gather for a 
meal in Georgia, as they very 
often do, the table before 
them is laden with dozens of 
plates containing such dishes 
as baby eggplants stuffed 


with hazelnut paste, cheese 
pies, iamb and tarragon stew, 
meat dumplings, pork with 
plum sauce, and minced spin- 
ach prepared with garlic, 
ground walnuts and 
pomegranate seeds. 

With their meals they do 
not simply sip. wine, as is done 
in many countries. They drink 
it according to a highly styl- 
ized ritual that has evolved 
over many centuries. Each 
dinner is presided over by a 
toastmaster called a tamada. 
At smaller dinners the tamada 
is usually the man of the 
house, and at large feasts the 


assembled guests choose 
someone known for wit, elo- 
quence and an ability to hold 
large amounts of wine. 

By tradition, the tamada of- 
fers toasts every few minutes, 
and guests drink after each 
one, often draining their 
glasses. Although the toasts 
are delivered with passion, 
they are hardly ever ori ginal , 
but rather variations on toasts 
that Georgians have been of- 
fering for centuries. 

When Paata Gvetadze. a 
prominent Tbilisi pediatri- 
cian, had a dozen guests for 
dinner at his home on a recent 


Sunday, he sat at the head of 
the table and assumed the role 
of tamada. His opening toast 
was to all his guests and to 
good fellowship. As the hours 
passed, more rolled from his 
lips like fruity waves. 

There was a toast to the 
guests* children and to all 
children everywhere; to 
friends, friendship “and de- 
parted friends who are with us 
again as we remember 
them”; to the tamada’ s own 
wife, described as the most 
beautiful woman in the world, 
and to all wives and all wom- 
en; to love, “because without 


love there is nothing”; to 
those who prepared the day’s 
food and to the health of their 
hands; to the long life of par- 
ents and to the memory of 
dead parents, and on and on. 

Like most Georgians, Mr. 
Gvetadze does not buy wine 
from a store, but in bulk from 
friends who live in Kakheti or 
other wine-growing districts. 
He took a visitor upstairs, 
where 10-gallon jugs of wine 
were standing in a comer 
waiting for the next feast 

“Wine is everything," he 
said reverently. “Wine is 
life." 
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The Associated Press 

OSLO — Norwegians 
deemed insane or mentally 
retarded were used in U.S.- 
backed radiation experiments 
during the Cold War, a reared 
-senior health official asserted 

Tuesday- - 

“People were used as re- 
search subjects to determine 
the effect of radiatton on hu- 
mans,” said Frednk Mellbye 
a top government doctor from 

1950 until 197Z . , 

• He said several hospitals, 
including tbe National Hos- 
™talinOslOi were involved m 
^Snems in the 1950s and 

I9 The Norwegian Health 
Ministry said it could not im- 
mediately comment on ur. 
Mellbye’s assertions. 

The revelation was the 
latest shock m Nwweg'** 
about the darker side of their 

welfare-state medte^sy 5 ^ 

In recent years, they also 
learned that thousands of 

^Sregians were involuntar- 
ily steifized this ceivtury and 
of others un- 

derwent lobotomies. 

Dr. Mellbye said that men- 
tally impaired JKppk 
been used in radiation re- 
“because ^hey were 
Ageu Tft With. 

fre Oslo newspaper 
Dagbladet reported Tuesday 


that the e x per i ments included 
sterilizing subjects with X- 
rays, a technique developed 
by Nazi death camp doctors. 

Dr. Mellbye, 81, said he 
could not confirm that claim. 

When asked to identify the 
U.S. institutions or agencies 
involved in the radiation tests, 
he said, “I don’t dare.” He 
also refused to say bow many 
people had been involved in 
the tests, or give any other 
details. 

After Norway was liber- 
ated from Nazi occupation in 
1945, it was eager for U.S. 
military and economic assist- 
ance. When the Soviet Union, 
which shared a border with 
Norway, began producing nu- 
clear weapons in 1949, the 
West wanted to know more 
about the impact that nuclear 
fallout bad on people. 

Dagbladet said that tire 
Norwegian state health direc- 
torate had encouraged phy- 
sicians to apply for U.S. re- 
search grants, especially 
those concerning radiation. 
Some did their research in the 
United States, it said. 

Dr. Mellbye said that the 
program was an attempt to 
Jain basic knowledge about 
Sdiation, and that it was 
neither secret nor controver- 
sial. “It was part of the natural 
oider of the time,” he said. 


Yeltsin Still Drinking, 
But Wine, Not Vodka 

Reuters 

MOSCOW — The Kremlin denied reports Tuesday that 
liver problems had stopped President Boris Yeltsin’s drinking, 
bat it did say he now preferred fine red wine to vodka — and 
that he had just had some for breakfast that day. 

“He doesn't have any problem with his liver,” said a 
Kremlin spokesman, Sergei Yastrzhembsky. “During the 
time I’ve worked for the president, he has not experienced 
problems with his liver.” 

Mr. Yastrzhembsky went on to offer details from Mr. 
Yeltsin's breakfast menu to prove his point: 

“Doctors have not forbidden the president to drink a glass 
of wine, which, for example, he did today at a working 
breakfast with other leaders.” 

Asked whether Mr. Yeltsin still had a taste for vodka, the 
spirit which for many Russians is the true test of manhood, the 
spokesman replied, “Recently the president prefers red 
wine.” 

Earlier Tuesday, Yasuhiro Nakasone, a former Japanese 
prime minister, quoted President Jacques Chirac of France as 
having fold him in Tokyo that Mr. Yeltsin had a problem with 
his liver and had been told to stay away from alcohol- 

“There seems to have been a situation with his liver 
because of drinking too much vodka,” Mr. Nakasone quoted 
Mr. Chirac as having said. “He seems to be abstaining after 
die doctor ordered him to.” 

In past years the Kremlin has denied rumors of heavy 
drinking by the president. But his auks now apparently want 
to portray Mr. Yeltsin as a man able to enjoy some of the 
pleasures of life despite multiple heart-bypass surgery in 
November 1996. 
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Yeltsin Names 
An Economist 
To High Post 
In Cabinet 


Reuters 

MOSCOW — President Boris 
Yeltsin named a handful of familiar 
faces and a backroom economist to key 
posts in a new cabinet on Tuesday, 
signaling a move to get Russia's re- 
forms back on (rack after a month of 
political upheaval. 

Boris Nemtsov, 38, stays on in a 
reduced group of deputy prime min- 
isters, joined by Viktor Khristenko, a 
40- year-old economist who has spent 
less than a year in Moscow as a deputy 
finan ce minister dealing with the re- 
gions. 

Four days after . Parliament 
grudgingly endorsed Sergei Kiriyenko 
as prime minister rather than face early 
elections, the 35-year-old technocrat 
met Mr. Yeltsin and the president issued 
decrees that little changed other key 
posts. 

In a sign of stability after the dis- 
missal of Mr. Kiriyenko 's predecessor, 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, oo March 23, 
Finance Minister Mikh ail Zadornov 
was reappointed, as had been expected. 
Others kept on are Foreign Minister 
Yevgeni Primakov, Interior Minister 
Sergei Stepashin and Defense Minister 
Igor Sergeyev. 

Education Minister Alexander Tik- 
honov, Transport Minister Nikolai Ak- 
senenko and the minister of emergency 
situations, Sergei Shoigu, are also set to 
resume work in the new government 

In a break with the previous gov- 
ernment no first deputy prime ministers 
were named That was the title Mr. 
Nemtsov had held since March along 
with a market reform advocate, Anatoli 
Chubais, who was specifically excluded 
from the cabinet last month. 

Mr. Nemtsov, a potential rival to Mr. 
Chernomyrdin in an election to succeed 
Mr. Yeltsin in two years, told the In- 
terfax news agency that he would have 
wider powers. 

A government spokesman, Igor Shab- 
durasulov, said that further appointments 
would be announced after Mr. Kiriyenko 
met Mr. Yeltsin again on Thursday. 

Mr. Khristenko is little known in 
Moscow but his youth and career in 
local government deep in Russia's 
provinces are strikingly similar to Mr. 
Kiriyenko ’s and Mr. Nemtsov's. 

A political source familiar with his 
career said Mr. Khristenko had been 
dose to Mr. Chubais and owed his move 
to Moscow to the former economic re- 
form advocate. 



German Far-Right Hopes to Build on 



coiwtvorsuffFKmMqm** his party emerged as the region’s 
MUNICH — The leader of the fourth political force, Mr. Frey said 
party that scored the extreme righ t's * t *-* t™- «'•»**"» 


DUb EnOcha/Thc Awdatd Prco 

Gerhard Frey, head of the German People’s 
Union, leaving a news conference Tuesday 
in Munich accompanied by his bodyguards. 


best election result in Germany since 
World War II said Tuesday that he 
wanted to join forces with other far- 
right parties for the general election in 

September. 

The head of the German People's 
Union,. Gerhard Prey, said his party 
had done well in the Saxony -Anhalt 
state elections Sunday because it had 
touched “the heart of voters." 

Mr. Frey, a Bavarian publisher, 
said that his party, which won 13 
percent of the vote, was already talk- 
ing with other groups about fo rming a 
far-right alliance. 

Mr. Frey pledged to lead the Ger- 
man People’s Union, which has been 
accused of racism and anti-Semitism, 
to electoral triumphs elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in Eastern Germany. 

At his first news conference since 


that 


‘voting right-wing, for young 
people, has become part of youth cul- 
ture there, just like skateboarding. ’ ’ 
The party's entry into the Saxony- 


16000, had 300 members in Saxony- 
Anhalt at the start of the campaign 
and that the number had grown to 


1 ’Mie same way, he said he hoped a 

potentially strong far-right alliance 
r - Germany s political 


their “national roots." UnempJby-’ 
ment should be tackled by channeling 
Germany’s European Union contri- 
butions into job creation and by pre- 
venting foreigners from taking jobs 
fromwnnans. he said. 

“Fake asylum-seekers” and 

■ ,lu«U 


Anhalt Parliament has shocked Ger- could change Germany s pounrai < wimi . na| formers" shonld be’de-' 
many by sending a clear signal that landscape by influencing the mam- p ^^^^diaSy,hesaid. “InSax- 

J ‘ ThTnoSrthat Chancellor Helmut ^y-Anhalt, IQp^t off«eign^ 


fru s tration over record unemploy- stream parties. 

lism in the 


ment is feeding radicalism 
East 

Mr. Frey said he was holding talks 
with Franz Schoeahober, former 
leader of the far-right Republicans, 
andoiher groups about pooling forces 
ahead of the general election. 

“We will decide cm cooperation in 
the next few days," he told journalists 
in Munich’s Mathaeser, a traditional 
Bavarian restaurant and meeting 
place for local far-right activists. . 

Mr. Frey said that t he German 
People's Union, which claims to have 
a national membership of about 


Kohl’s Bavarian allies, the Christian 
Social Union, had become tougher on 
refugees, and that even the candidate 
for chancellor of the left- leaning So- 
cial Democrats, Gerhard Schroeder, 
spoke out last year against “foreign- 
ers who abuse their rights 


are criminals and 25 percent are in 


organized crime. 

He denied, however, that the party ; 


as 


guests." , - . 

“When the old parties start be- 


having in a normal way and start to 
recognize our national interests, then. 
I can feel I have more than fulfilled 
my task,” Mr. Frey said, urging Ger- 
many ’s established parties to return to 


israscisL 

In Bonn, Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's Christian Demoouts biBit 
Tuesday to reassure the world that thc 
far right’s strong showing in Saxony- 
Anhalt could not be repeated at na- 
tional level. 

The German Jewish leader, Igoatz. 
Bubis, said he had “great fears" of a 
resurgence, of the far right 

(Reuters, AFP) 


CIS: Former Soviet Bloc Staggers to Summit 

Continued from Page 1 


most observers consider the organiza- 


tion virtually expired. As the Tass gov- 


ernment news service lamented, “The 
CIS has not become something real or 
evidently necessary.” 

“The CIS is clinically dead," said 
Yuri Shishkov, an official at Imemo, a 
government-run political research in- 
stitute. "The only question now is 
whether to keep the respirator going.” 

Vyacheslav Nikonov, president of 
the Politika Foundation research orga- 
nization in Moscow, said: “Was mis 
just a civilized divorce or are we really 
trying to integrate? One has to make up 
one's mind and many members haven’t 
You can’t pet a dog and beat it at the 
same time. N 

About ISO million people live in the 
former Soviet Union beyond Russia, 
roughly the same as the population of 
Russia itself. Three former Soviet re- 
publics, Lithuania, Latina and Estonia, 
refused to join die union from the be- 
ginning. 

The crescent of CIS nations stretches 
from Belarus, which borders Poland, to 
Kyrgystan deep in Asia and is a cultural 
and economic hodgepodge. Religious 
and ethnic rivalries strain internal unity 
in several countries. The economies that 
were once tied to the Soviet master plan 
shattered as old markets, especially for 
military-related goods, evaporated. 
Consumers look west for higher quality 
products for everyday use. 

Where the Soviet Union was bound 
by ideology and the Red Army, the CIS 
lacked both an overarching idea or 
physical mechanisms to keep it togeth- 


er. The desire of most states to assert 
their independence tears at its fabric. 

Some members build identity around 
singular nationality, as in the case of 
Armenia, others through religion, like 
Uzbekistan, a Muslim nation. Except 
for Rosspphile Belarus, the point of 
departure fra- the emerging identities is 
not to be Russian. 

Last year, trade among CIS states fell 
by about 10 percent, according to Miiab 
Ratisbvili, a liaison official here. In 
1992, trade accounted for a fifth of the 
regional economy; the figure has since 
declined to 6 percent. 

In 1997, economic declines were reg- 
istered in five countries: Ukraine, Mol- 
dova, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan and 
Kyrgystan. Russia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan 
grew marginally. While Georgia 
boomed with 10 percent growth, a sim- 
ilar 10 percent increase in Belarus was 
attributed to excessive printing of 
money. 

Russia stations troops in eight of the 
former Soviet stales, bat military in- 
tegration has been one of the notable 
CIS failures. Only in air defense is there 
coordination among CIS members, and 
then only among Russia, Belarus, Ar- 
menia, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Uzbek- 
istan and Tajikistan. 

Money is short. No one but Russia 
wants to pay, because the others regard 
the system as mainly benefiting Mos- 
cow. 

At a recent meeting of defense com- 
manders, Viktor Prndnikov, the CIS 
military liaison chief, warned CIS col- 
leagues, “Let’s not pretend that we are 
small and poor and that we have noth- 
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Pr eside nt Yeltsin of Rnssia, right, meeting in Moscow on Tuesday with, from the left, Prime Minister 
Zhumali yev of Kyrgyzstan, President Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan and President Lukashenko of Belarus. 


ing. There is no point in waiting fra 
Russia to offset all fra everybody.” 

There is a CIS flag (a white, stylized 
hand holding up a white sun on a blue 
field) but almost no one flies it. Since 
die founding of the group in December 
1991, more than 800 decisions have 
been issued on topics ranging from mil- 
itary cooperation to liquor sales, but no 
one knows bow many nave been signed 
by whom and ratified by which par- 
liaments. 

The 2,000-worker strong CIS bureau- 
cracy in Moscow is launching a study to 
find out. . 

“The true altitude of CIS leaders is to 
pretend the CIS exists andact in all ways 
as if it does not,” Tass wrote. 


Nevertheless, few members want to 
declare it finish ed. While some mem- 
bers genuinely yearn for a community 
structure to ease trade, others simply 
pay Up service to unity while trying to 
wriggle from under Moscow's thumb. 

Belarus and its iron-fisted leader, Al- 
exander Lukashenko, regard the group 
as the vanguard of a resurrected Soviet 
Union. Belarus has already signed a 
union treaty with Russia, although it has 
run into several difficulties. 

Mr. Lukashenko warns that a failure of 
die CIS will condemn the framer Soviet 
states to second-class status. “Either we 
all work today.” he said in a recent 
speech, ‘ ‘Or we will find ourselves in die 
backyard of the world economy.” 


At the other end of the geographical a 
arc, Kazakhstan’s president, Numtitan ^ 
Nazarbayev, is pressing fra closer eco- 
nomic links. Kazakhstan has joined 
with Russia, Belarus and Kyrgystan in a 
customs union, although it has yet to be 
fully earned out. 

Along the plains and mountains be- 
tween Ka7.ilrhstan and Belarus, enthu- 
siasm drops off considerably. Last year, 
Georgia, Ukraine, Azerbaijan and Mol- 
dova created an informal rejection bloc. 
The group opposes creation of any 
cross-border agencies to oversee either 
economic , political or military relations. 
All are dying to finance a pipeline from 
Azerbaijan that would free them from 
dependence on Russian fuel sources. 
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Health of U.S. Social Security Funds Improves 


BRIEFLY 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Strong economic 
growth has postponed the projected in- 
solvency date of die Social Security trust 
funds by three years, until 2032, the 
Clinton administration said Tuesday. 

The new date, released by the Social 
Security Board of Trustees, is good 
news, but it does not alter the long-term 
problem of providing a secure retire- 
ment for the 77-million-strong baby 
boom generation. 

“Although there is no immediate fi- 
nancial crisis, the time to act is now to 
prevent a crisis from ever occurring,’! 
said Kenneth Apfel, the Social Security 
commissioner. 

The trustees — including Mr. Apfel, 


Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin. 
Health and Human Services Secretary 
Donna Shalala, and two private citizens 
— attributed the funds’ improved po- 
sition to “a growing economy, reduced 
unemployment and low inflation.” 

* ‘These outcomes are the direct result 
of the enactment of the Balanced Budget 
Act and the recent strong performance of 
the economy," Mr. Rubin said. 

The United States’ retirement pro- 



working 
paying into Social Security and 


care for every retiree supported. 

other trustees also 


Mr. Rubin and the 
released their annual report on Medi- 


care, the government health insurance 
program for the elderly. They projected 
that changes made by the Balanced 
Budget Act last year would extend 
Medicare’s solvency to 2008. 

Earlier, the administration and the 
Congressional Budget Office had pro- 
jected a 2010 date. Without the act that 
tightened controls on fees paid to health 
care providers and effected other sav- 
ings, however, Medicare would have run 
out of money in 2001. 

Nevertheless, the part of Medicare 
that covers senior citizens’ hospital care 
is already inadequate. The hospital fund 
in 1995 began paying out more than it 
takes in and spending the surpluses 
saved from previous years. 


Space Station Launch Delayed 
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RMfflA'SJRICH^BFIWIW 
International Boon S Travel Service 
fern ++43f1fi3S 41 04 aB uadi carts 


PARIS 

Ugh Eaat Service ++41 78 637 7884 


LOflW BCORT SERVICE 
Tet 07000 38 22 38 


CHELSEA ESCORT SBMCE 
51 Beuctam Phe*i London SW1 
ftt017H84 6Sl3 


LUNA- FLAHES Escort 
New, SopNsfcdad Private 
London +44ffl7D00 202 101 
Mai itortLjJia-Fteres.com 


GENEVA PRETTY WOMAN 
Cal 022 / 346 00 B9 Escort Agency 
TAUSAWtMONTREUX-flASa. 

TUfflCH - CTHJIT CARDS 

AmstarAre JAN BX ESCORTS. 

Fra ha and she. Escort service since 
1967. Tflt 4318920 623 1584/420 3827 

ANUUE 1 AlfY of Mayfair. Tao sopMs- 
terted Uonfes. Escort service. Tat 0171 
4994720 or 0958 694011 Cradl carts 

BEAUTIFUL BRUNETTE, Slurring 
Rpre. Oaring Private Escort Santa 
Unuy SW1 PartaaLontton:0956 139996 

•BERUN - FRANKFURT - ZURICH* 
"CAWSUA ESCORT AGENCY" 

Tet 0041-848 80 70 77- Cra* Carts 

BLACK BEAUTY ESCORT SERVICE 
Exclusive Began Educated & Frienfy 
London & Herinw. 01819062261 Cards 

FRANKFURT & FEOON 

Ftu Class Escort. Dinner & Date Santa 
0048 ■ 69 - 6031575 

’GENEVA 1 PARC 1 COTE D'AZUR 
WTTBFLY Escort Seni* 

TeL 022 / 731 90 81 

GSflJME AR HOSTESS In London. Ai- 
wa Escort Sorts lor Fnt Class Ras- 
sengars Ot*/. Asitoy 0374 614 672 

WHAN * ASIAN ’ ORIENTAL ESCOfl 
Senrica. Beaudid, friuxflv & rfiscraet 
Onl Carts. LONDON 07010 709814 

MDHN 8 EXOTIC Beauties. Sophistical- 
ed S Stunning. Otetega Decreet 2«v 
Escort Service. Tat 0370 464718 

JAPANESE Escort Soria 

London - Haatow T* 0956 572 543 
af credl carts 

L0W0N& HEATHROW Sbniq 1 

Goman Sort*. MuHnguaL Beal 

Service. Tat 0956 247828 

LONDON: sophie Ciasshal Blonde 
BaautM MNin Escort Smite 

Dfecrea owpanian. Tat 0958 S38 885 

“ MADRID GLAMOUR “* 

TOP QASS Escort Service. Engfcti 

Babe iriHgbL Tet 34-1-373 86 38 

* MADRUrHARMONTBARCaONA’ 

Topdass Basil STDimar Data Service 

Tab 34-1-38636^8 a 9KBL8964 

•ZURKH* 

CAR0LME Esoot Serin 

Tat 077 1 790672 


A FIRST CLASS Escort Service 
" LONDON ' teOHROW “ 
Tet 0171 225 2347 (S«is) 


MOSCOW — The launching of the International 
Space Station will be put off to autumn from June because 
of more delays in building a Russian module where 
astronauts will live, a top Russian Space Agency official 
said Tuesday. 

The news suggested Russia has been unable to over- 
come financing difficulties m building the third part of the 
station, the service module. That module was already 
eight mouths behind schedule before the latest delays. 

'Hie International Space Station brings together the 
United States, Russia, Europe and Japan in a project 
costing more than $20 billion to establish a permanent 
manned presence in space. (Reuters) 


* 


Mideast Finance Talks Shelved 


GENEVA — The Swiss-based World Economic For- 
um said Tuesday that it had suspended plans for its animal 
Middle East/North Africa Economic Summit meeting 
because of political uncertainty in the region. 

A forum spokeswoman said the date and venue of the 
event had not been fixed. It has brought together Israeli 
and Arab figures each year since the first meeting, in 
Casablanca in 1994. “This is a suspension, not a can- 
cellation,’ ’ she said. ( Reuters) 


Zapatistas Accused in Killing 


SAN CRISTOBAL DE LAS CASAS, Mexico - 
Guerrillas shot and killed a government supporter in the 
southern state of Chiapas and then ambushed three po- 
licemen sent to mvestigate, officials said. 

The attacks, in which two local residents also were 
injured, occurred early Monday in the village of Los 

smsassK 

S£?1S^a h S nal 'fc b ![ ation ^ of killing Humberto 
^ officers were wounded 

wnen toey arrived at the village an hour later. " 


(AP) 


Greek Orthodox Leader Picked 


elected a fonvnn/tv P p ° rtfaodox clerics in Greece 

church at a time ofS mg i Prc,a£e Tuesday to lead ** 
gregations. raai tunTKlU and shrinking con- 

alsoheTp^ Christodoulos, may 
and othra SSL IftS* 1 ***??* Catholic Church 


and othra Orthodox Sr® R J oman C*WHc Church 

decease? A^fabishnl^ Sf* c £ eoed b Y his mercurial pre- 

April 9 at^e 

fiom^^SoSSriS 101 ! 08 ’ 59 ’ “erfw* 49 votes 
the main cathedral in Athen^i? behin f closed doons at 
round after the elected “ a 

failed to agree the L[!?JPP ll,ail *» or bishops, 

Fluent hi English aroancL 

ropolitan Christodoutof ^ “S' 
degree and a doctorate a ■ . de S ree ' a theology 
g ra [e »n canonical law. (AP) 


For the Record 


evacuations of te? s 0 f thou^ 5 ara 5 US, y ±at forced 
countries to suspend the ° f people **“ led *** 

final turbine of the^ SL 0pe 4V n8 of 20tfa and 

Wednesday, had 1 Tl* opening, se. for 
would further endanger ^ f . that J mcreased waterflow 

Parana River boiderina both r-n 311 * 1 - pro P erl y down: the 

cou ntries. (Reuters) 
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CiiN Ignores Iraq Sanctions Threat 


But Council Agrees to Reviews Every 60 Days 



!j^% 



Saddam Hussein, who celebrated 
his 61st birthday on Tuesday. 

40 Algerians Slain 
^ During Muslim 
New Year Holiday 

Gw**W by Otar Stuff Fnm Dapatcha 

ALGIERS — Assailants Hiwt 
40 people overnight in the Medea 
region of Algeria, security services 
said Tuesday. 

The slayings occurred in Chon- 
andia, a hamlet near Sidi-Naamane, 

80 kilometers (50 miles) south of 
Algiers, a statement said. It added 
that, once alerted, security forces 
went “immediately” to the site. 

The attack, coinciding with cele- 
brations markin g the start of the 
Muslim new year, was die worst in 
a month. 

It was the latest in a series of 
massacres in Algeria this year in 
which more than 1,400 people have 
died, most of them poor v illage rs 

A statement from the security 
g. forces broadcast on a state-run ra- 
. dio station said the throats of Che 
victims had been cut. It did not say 
whether they were civ ilians or pro- 
government militia members and 
gave no indication of who might 
have been responsible. 

The killings followed a pattern in 
the bloodshed that has ravaged Al- 
geria since early 1992, when the 
authorities scrapped elections in 
which radical Muslims had taken a 
commanding lead. 

The carnage has tended to rise 
during religious holidays. Muslim 
rebels say such events are signif- 
icant for what they term their “holy 
struggle.’ ’ (AFP, Reuters) . 


By Barbara Crosse tie 

New York Times Service 

UNITED NATIONS, New York — 
The Security Council has decided to 
extend sanctions against Iraq, ignoring 
threats from Baghdad that it would dis- 
rupt future arms inspections if the sanc- 
tions were not lifted. 

“No member of the council is ar- 
guing for die lifting of sanctions against 
Iraq,” said Sir John Weston, Bri tain ’s 
representative, near the end of a daylong 
debate Monday on the matter. 

But in a gesture to the Iraqis, who have 
recently allowed greater access to arms 
inspectors, the council also decided that 
in the future, reviews of sanctions would 
take place every 60 days. That was the 
procedure before Iraq instigate a series 
of crises last year, bringing President 
Saddam Hussein and the United States 
to the brink of war by late January. 

But diplomats do not expect the next 
big push for lifting or easing the sanc- 
tions until October, when the next major 
- report on Iraqi compliance is due from 
the United Nations Special Commis- 
sion, which has been in charge of elim- 
inating Iraq's weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and its capacity to mak e more. 

[Iraq’s foreign minister called the Se- 
curity Council’ S decision to maintain 
sanctions “very disappointing,” but said 
Tuesday that Baghdad would cooperate 
with the United Nations in order to un- 
dermine U.S. efforts to maintain the sanc- 
tions, The Associated Press reported 
from Baghdad. 

[Despite the pledge of cooperation. 
Foreign Minister Mohammed Said Sah- 
haf took issue with UN interpretations 
of an agreement in February to open 
presidential palaces to UN inspections. 
The issue of access to the palaces nearly 
led to U.S.-led military strikes. But Mr. 
Sahhaf said the agreement between Iraq 
and Secretary-General Kofi Annan 
guaranteed “subsequent visits” by in- 
spectors but not unlimited ones. 

[Mr. Sahhaf said that Baghdad de- 
stroyed all banned weapons in 199 1 . But 
the chief UN inspector, Richard Bntler, 
said Tuesday that his teams had in re- 
cent weeks found artillery shells in Iraq 
filled with mustard gas.] 

The United States has vowed to veto 
any lifting of the sanctions, imposed in 
1990, until Iraq has met a number of 
requirements — not only verifiable dis- 
armament but also the return of Kuwaiti 
prisoners and .property seized in the 
1990 Iraqi invasion and a general im- 
provement in respecting h uman rights. 

Although there was never a chance 
that Iraq would be freed from sanctions 
in diis review — the first since the agree- 
ment in February between Mr. Saddam 
and Mr. Annan that defused the most 
recent crisis — the atmosphere around 


BOOKS 


the Security Council meeting Monday 
was noticeably different from previous 
sessions on the issue. 

Bill Richardson, the U.S. represen- 
tative, was somewhat conciliatory in his 
assessment of Iraq’s recent perfor- 
mance. 

Facing erodingsupport for unlimited 
sanctions, Mr. Richardson acknowl- 
edged some Iraqi progress in disarm- 
ament, including meeting most de- 
mands of nuclear inspectors from the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
But he continues to object to Russian, 
Chinese and French calls to “close the 
file” on nuclear weapons and shift from 
an active “search and destroy ' ’ phase of 
disarmament to long-term monitoring. 

Russia has proposed a formal res- 
olution making the change, which the 
United States opposes. 

Shen Gnofang, China’s new deputy 
representative to the United Nations and 
a former Foreign Ministry spokesman, 
argued not only for closing the nuclear 
weapons file now but also for moving to 
end sanctions generally “because the 
Iraqi people are suffering a lot.” 

But he acknowledged that Iraq still 
had requirements fb meet 
The council heard Monday from Mr. 
Butler, whose commission is in charge 
of eliminating Iraq's biological, chem- 
ical and missile programs, and Garry 
Dillon, leader of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency inspectors. 

Mr. Butler has found no progress on 
outstanding issues in the last six months 
and Mr. Dillon, while more upbeat, still 
has some unanswered questions. 

The United States, increasingly iso- 
lated among council members who say 
that eight years of sanctions are enough, 
gets its strongest support from Britain, 
whose diplomats caution against shift- 
ing the debate from Iraqi compliance to 
Iraqi suffering. 

■ Iraqis Fete Saddam's Birthday 

Iraqi media trumpeted President Sad- , 
dam’s 61st birthday Tuesday, hours after 
the government failed in its unusually 
strong bid to win relief on sanctions from 
the Security Council, The Associated 
Press reported from Baghdad. 

Entire newspaper editions were de- 
voted to stories about Mr. Saddam, with 
one headline in a government-controlled 
daily boasting mat 22 million candles 
had been lit “with joy on the beloved 
president's birthday.” That would be 
one for each of Iraq’s citizens. 

A song broadcast on television re- 
ferred to foe president's tireless sparring 
with the United States, saying “Sad- 
dam, your name has shaken America.” 

The festivities, weeks in preparation, 
focused mi Mr. Saddam’s hometown of 
Ukrit, 160 kilometers (100 miles) north 
of Baghdad, where a parade was held. 


LYNDON JOHNSON 
AND THE GREAT 
SOCIETY 

By John A. Andrew 3d. 

Ill pages. $24.95. 

Ivan R. Dee. 

Reviewed by 
Jonathan Yardley 

J OHN ANDREW, who 
teaches history at Franklin 
& Marshall College in 
Pennsylvania, performs a 
useful service in this slender 
but acute examination of the 
Great Society. 


son, drunk on ambition and 
power. 

Hus is not wholly inaccur- 
ate, but it is almost wholly 
uncharitable. In a cynical age, 
we tend to detect cynicism 
where it does not always ex- 
ist As Andrew quite accur- 
ately remarks: 


plexity, so when we say that much and — except for the 
he was in the thrall of genuine guarantees of fundamental 
pity and altruism, we must rights in the two monumental 
also acknowledge that he civil rights acts — it delivered 


wanted to one-up the Ken- 
nedys and the Ivies and all the 
other privileged Easterners he 
so bitterly resented. 

Hence, the Great Society 


* ‘The central principles of was in good measure his way 
Lyndon Johnson's prog ram of proving his humanitarian 
for the Great Society were bona fides, of getting even. 


far too little. 

As “promise outran real- 
ity” over and over again, the 
public soon grew deeply 
skeptical about the capacity 
of government to deliver on 
its pledges and cynical about 
the intentions of the men and 


•j readies rnsiory ar rnuuuiu of amelioration and op- He was a believer in and women who had made them. 

& Marshall College in por^noiy. practitioner of what Andrew Thus we have the not in- 

Pennsylvania, performs ^ a “LBJ firmly believed that calls “managerial liberal- considerable irony that one of 
useful service in this slender g tfa e federal government ism,” an essentially paternal- the most lasting legacies of 
but acute examination of die couM ameliorate the most qp- istic and elitist approach to this vast eleemosynary at- 
Great Society. pressive disadvantages Ame- social problems, whose ad- tempt at social purification by 

• The period from 1964 to ncans suffered, and at the berents believed — - as, in- governmental fiat may be the 
1966 is properly understood, same time provide the oppor- deed, some do to this day — anti-government mood that 
he says, as “a' liberal inter- (unity for individuals to es- that poverty, discrimination put the present conservative 
_lude unmatched in the 20th cape those disadvantages and and other social problems majority in place. 

"century, except perhaps for improve their own lives, the could be addressed “by join- As Andrew points out, the 
the mid- 1930s, and unlikely United States would achieve ing the analytical capacity of histoiy of the Great Society 
to recur in the foreseeable fu- a Great Society. Central to social science with the pro- shows us bow hard it is to 
ture/’ both was the concept of ac- gra remade potential of public achieve consensus on public 

Often with ample reason, cess — to the polls, to public policy.” matters and how easy it is to 

the Great Society is now gen- services, to participation, and Seizing the mandate given compromise political convic- 
erallv held in disrepute: An- to health care and ednea- him by public grief over the tions to get legislation passed; 


practitioner of what Andrew Thus we have the not in- 
calls “managerial liberal- considerable irony that one of 
ism,” an essentially paternal- the most lasting legacies of 
istic and elitist approach to this vast eleemosynary at- 
sodal problems, whose ad- tempt at social purification by 


io recur in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” 

Often with ample reason, 
the Great Society is now gen- 
erally held in disrepute: An- 
drew’s aim is to see it clearly, 
free of the “distortions” of 
partisan politics, and to an 

- .» iia m na Kp dic- 


tion. 

The ultimate failure of al- 


grammatic potential of public 
policy.” 

Seizing tfae mandate given 
him by public grief over the 
assassination of John F. 
Kennedy and his own sub- 


most all of Johnson’s pro- sequent landslide re-election 


impressive degree he sue- grams is important, but we 
ceeds. tend to forget two no less un- ' 

The consensus now prob- portant things: They were 
ably is that the Great Society conceived in good fairly and 

was a period of big govern- they were not meant to fiuL 
meat run amok, presided over Johnson was a person of 

■ ’ * almost unimaginable com- 


by a president, Lyndon John- almost unima 

BEST SELLERS 


in 1964, Johnson pushed 
through Congress a remark- 
able succession of programs: 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 


shows us bow hard it is to 
achieve consensus on public 
matters and how easy it is to 
compromise political convic- 
tions to get legislation passed; 

tfae something-for-ev ery body 

laws of the Great -Society 
were cobbled together be- 
cause Johnson, in the 1 end, 
sought consensus above all 
else, yet he ended up with 
deeper divisions than ever be- 


the Voting Rights Act of fore. 

1965, the War on Poverty, None of these ran deeper 


Medicare and Medicaid, 
Model Cities, the Highway 


than those caused by race. As 
Andrew quite accurately 


Beautification Actof 1965, a notes, after the urban riots of 
variety of consumer- protec- the mid-1960s, the rise of the 
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tion laws, the Public Broad- Black Panthers and black an- 
casting Act and the National ger, white America recoiled 
Foundation on the Arts and from civil rights; “by 1967 
the Humanities. race had replaced civil rights 

Some of these soon proved on the nation’s agenda, and 
misguided. race was an issue that fostered 

More important, most had divisiveness rather than 
been thrown together belter- forged consensus." 
skelter and soon collapsed in- By no stretch of the imag- 

tp chaos. marinn was this Lyndon 

The Great Society, one Johnson’s fault, yet this, too, 
writer noted, “was an aspi- is part of the Great Society's 
ration rather than a bhie- legacy, 
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For Exiled Chinese Dissident, a First Taste of Freedom to Choose 



By Lena H. Sun 

Washington Post Service 


NEW YORK — As a political dissident in 
China, Wang Dan had few options. A former 
student leader, be was not allowed to finish 
college after the Chinese Army crushed the 
Tiananmen Square democracy movement in 
1989. He spent much of his 20s in jail because of 
his activities. 

But since his release and flight into U.S. exile 
on April 19, Mr. Wang has experienced more 
choices than he dreamed of in his 29 years. 

He is mulling over several top U.S. univer- 
sities that he would like to attend to complete an 
undergraduate degree in Chinese history. He is 
eager to carve out his own niche to promote 
democracy in China. If possible, he would love to 
meet the golf star Tiger Woods and the singer 
Michael Jackson, and maybe even to have a 
girlfriend. 

“I really like the freedom here in America, the 


chances for individuals to make their own 
choices, to make the most of opportunities,' ! Mr. 
Wang said in an interview Monday following a 
meeting with an official from the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

College is a top priority for Mr. Wang, who was 
a freshman at Beijing University when be became 
a student leader in the 1 989 opposition movement 
Mr. Wang’s friends are also contacting Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia and Brown on his behalf. ■ 

Mr. Wang wants to move beyond his image as 
a “1989 student" and create a new role as an 
independent, free-thinking intellectual who can 
push for change in China and keep up inter- 
national pressure. As a start, he said, China has 
much to learn from Western values respecting 
and honoring individual rights. 

* ‘There is a big contradiction between Chinese 
culture and democracy,” he said, speaking in 
Mandarin. 

Chinese culture is rooted in patriarchy and 
authoritarianism. So for democracy to take hold. 


China must adopt “really human, universal val- 
ues,'* he said. 

In the United States, for example, Mr. Wang 
a said he had been struck by sidewalk curb-cuts that 
‘make it easier for the disabled to cross the street 
and by hospital machines that “allow the person 
inside to push a button if they feel panicked.” 

Exactly how be plans to juggle Ms democracy 
work and academic studies, he is not sure. “I 
want to have some balance; I need to go my own 
way,” he said. 

fn fact, Mr. Wang’s life has been so filled with 
politics that be acknowledged with a self-con- 
scious laugh that he had never had a girlfriend — 
even though he was flooded with marriage pro- 
posals from the public during the height of the 
student revolution — and was still a virgin. 

Since his release on medical parole from a 
Chinese prison on April 18 and immediate exile 
to the United States, Mr. Wang has had little time 
for reflection. Instead, he has been caught up in 
the “celebrity cyclotron” that gives high-profile 


dissidents the impression “the world is coming 
to your feet,” said Orville Schell, dean of Berke- 
ley’s graduate school of journalism, who met 
with Mr. Wang on behalf of the university to 
discuss possible enrollment 

Mr. Wang has been pursued by the media, 
particularly from Hong Kong and Taiwan- On 
Friday, he gave 20 interviews to Chinese-lan- 
guage publications and broadcast stations. At 
times, he said he felt uncomfortable because he 
was asked about Taiwan and Tibet — “issues I 
know little about” 

Since his arrival in Manhattan last week, Mr. 
Wang has only seen the Statue of Liberty from a 
corner office in die Empire Stale Building, quar- 
ters of the New York-based Human Rights in 
China group, which is helping him get settled. 

“I’d love to go for a walk alone,” said Mr. 
Wang, mming somewhat wistful chiring the bour- 
long interview. 

Mr. Wang has a one-year tourist visa and 
hopes to support himself through a combination 




j Nigerian Court Dooms 6 
\ As Anti -Abacha Plotters 

V Former Deputy Leader Among Those Convicted 

CompMbyOfrSieffFnjmDapiactin 

ABUJA, Nigeria — Nigeria’s former 
deputy leader and five -other persons 
were convicted and sentenced to death 
Tuesday on charges of plotting to over- 
throw the country’s military leader. 
General Sani Abacha. 

General Oladipyo Diya, once General 
Abacha 's right-hand man, maintaine d 
his innocence throughout the two- 
month. closed-door military trial. The 
five others condemned woe soldiers and 
a-civiiian. 

The six will be put to death by firing 
squad after the ruling military regime 
ratifies the tribunal r uling s. It was un- 
clear when that will be. 

Thirty persons were charged in die 
coup plot Of the others. 4 received life 
sentences. IS were acquitted, 4 received 
jail terms between 2 and 14 years and 
one was sentenced to an unspecified jail 
term. 

The seven-man tribunal's presiding 
officer. General Victor Malu, handed 
down the sentences during a brief hear- 
ing Tuesday in the central Nigerian town 

General Malu dismiss ed General 
Diya’s pleas, saying that he bad or- 
chestrated the plot “The findings of the 
tribunal were that he presided over and 
actively participated in several meetings 
in which the coup was discussed.” Gen- 
eral Malu said. 

General Malu said the coup would 
have been carried out on Dec. 20, the day 
that most of the defendants were ar- 
rested. He said that soldiers had already 
begun moving into position That day to 
overthrow the government. 

The prisoners looked tired and worn, 
but appeared to be in better condition and 
less bewildered than they were when they 
first sat before the tribunal on Feb. 14. 

The verdict comes at a critical point 
for Nigeria, Africa’s most populous na- 
tion with more than 104 million people. 
General Abacha has secured the backing 
of all five registered parties to run un- 
opposed in presidential elections this 

The general, who seized power during 
political turmoil in 1993, has promised 
that he will end Nigeria’s troubled his- 
tory of coups. 

Carrying out the sentences poses a 
new human rights challenge for Nigeria, 
which has been under limited interna- 
tional sanctions since 1995, when the 
author Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight other 
minority rights activists were lunged on 
charges of murder. 

Western countries demanded that 
General Diya and the others be given a 
fair and open hearing. The general said 
that he bad been set up in a plot going 
“right to the top” but did not publicly 
deny guilt 

The plot developed strong ethnic un- 
dertones since the key leaders, and all 
those sentenced to death, are from the 
southwestern Yoruba tribe of a detained 
presidential claimant, Mosbood Abiola. 

Mr. Abiola, the presumed winner of 
1993 elections, has been among dozens 
detained since 1994 for supporting his 
claim to the presidency. (AP, Reuters ) 


General Diya sitting in court dur- 
ing an earlier hearing in Nigeria. 


U.S. Tobacco Firm 
To Aid in Inquiry 

Ccmptinl by Our SatfFrvm Dtifutrha 

WASHINGTON — Liggett & 
Myers Inc., smallest of the big five 
cigarette makers in the United States, 
agreed Tuesday to cooperate with 
the Justice Department's criminal in- 
vestigation of the tobacco industry. 

The agreement, the first of its 
kind with a major tobacco company, 
did not contain any grant of im- 
munity from prosecution, the de- 
partment said. Liggett had sought 
immunity in discussions with pros- 
ecutors, officials had said. 

The Justice Department criminal 
division said that Liggett, a division 
of Brooke Group Ltd., had agreed to 
provide truthful, complete and ac- 
curate information about the in- 
dustry's knowledge of the health 
consequences of smoking cigarettes 
and nicotine's addictive nature. 

It also will provide information 
about the targeting of children, the 
manipulation of nicotine, control of 
research by the Council for Tobacco 
Research, and the involvement of 
lawyers in drafting false or mis- 
leading statements by any of the 
tobacco companies. (AP. Reuters ) 


CYPRUS: Russia to Press Ahead on S-300s 


Continued from Page 1 

defended the sale and denied that Mos- 
cow had any hidden motivations. 

‘ ‘The S-300 contract is a purely com- 
mercial deal.” he said in an interview. 
“We consider it should go forward.” 

Mr. Rakhamanov said that the missile 
deal was not responsible for the tensions 
on Cyprus, adding that Moscow had pro- 
posed the demilitarization of the island. 

The S-300 is actually a complex of 
'systems, consisting of missiles, missile 
.launchers and several radars. 

Cyprus justified its decision to buy the 
S-300 by arguing that it was a purely 
defensive weapon tliat would enable the 
. island to defend its skies against Turkish 
aircraft 

But the S-300 would also have the 
capability to attack planes in Turkish 
airspace. The Turks also maintain that it 
could be convened to fire surface-to- 
surface missiles, a move that U.S. spe- 
cialists believe is technically possible 
but farfetched. 

In the view of American officials, the 
deployment of the S-300 would under- 
mine Cyprus’s security. They say that 
the weapons are capable enough to 
worry the Turks, but that Cyprus is not 
buying enough of them to mount an 
effective defensive. The $-300’s radars, 
U.S. officials say, could be damaged or 
knocked out by air strikes, artillery or 
sabotage, limiting the weapons’ utility. 

But Cyprus may have had political 


objectives as well in ordering the sys- 
tem. Its contract with the Russians may 
have been a way of focusing interna- 
tional attention on the Cyprus problem 
and the worsening relations between 
Greece and Turkey. 

The island of Cyprus has been divided 
since 1974 between ethnic Greeks and 
Turks. After the military authorities that 
ruled Greece at that time encouraged a 
coup in Cyprus. Turkey invaded. 

The Cypriot government represents 
the Greek part of che island. The Turkish 
part of the island has declared itself an 
independent state. 

“We have raised this with the Russians 
at senior levels on a number of occa- 
sions,” a senior Clinton administration 
official said of the S-300 deal. “We have 
said it will be destabilizing. But the Rus- 
sians have consistently disagreed with 
our analysis and our position.'* 

■ Caution on Peace Talks 

Cyprus responded cautiously Tues- 
day to an apparent softening in Turkish 
demands about the resumption of peace 
talks, Reuters reported. 

Turkey said that international recog- 
nition of a breakaway Turkish Cypriot 
stale was not a condition fortalks between 
the two communities on the island. 

A Cypriot source said Tuesday: "We 
are gening some confusing' signals. We 
must have something concrete in our 
hands and we don’t have that yet. We are 
waiting for Holbrooke.” 



CONTAMINATED — A group of storks searching for food near Seville, Spain, amid toxic waste-that burst 
from a holding pond at a nearby mine. The 5 million -cubic-meter spill is being called an ecological disaster. 


Japan and U.S. Sign Military Accord 


Agence Frunce-Presse 

TOKYO — Japan signed an accord 
with the United Stares on Tuesday and 
took legal steps to expand bilateral mil- 
itary cooperation beyond ils territory to 
cope with future conflicts in the region. 

Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
and Foreign Minister Keizo Obuchi 
signed the agreement on mutual logistics 
support under Japan-U.S. military 
guidelines. 

The Tokyo government also approved 
three bills to legalize such support, in- 
cluding the supply of fuel and the trans- 
port of soldiers for U.S. forces in “areas 
surrounding Japan” when the coon try's 
peace and security are threatened. 

• Bnt a revision in September of the 
1978 guidelines. -seen by critics as a 
“war manual.” has irritated Japan’s 
neighbors, particularly China. 

Beijing gave a cool reception to the 
agreement, wMch could cover contin- 
gencies across the Taiwan Strait. 

“We hope that the Japanese govern- 


ment will be prudent on this issue,” said 
Zhu Bangzao. a Chinese Foreign Min- 
istry spokesman, adding that Japan 
should respect its promises in a Chinese - 
Japanese joint communique on the prob- 
lem of Taiwan and “do nothing to worry 
neighboring countries.” 

He said Japan had repeatedly assured 
China that the guidelines were not aimed 
against any third country. “But this is 
against the nature of the situation,” Mr. 
Zhu said. 

The agreement has also vexed pacifist 
sentiment among the Japanese and 
prompted the Social Democratic Party to 
review its support in Parliament for the 
rating Liberal Democratic Party of 
Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto. 

The new guidelines threaten to fall 
foul of Japan's postwar constitution, 
which bans resorting to aims to settle 
international disputes. 

Mrs. Albright, who arrived here early 
Tuesday on a 24-hour stop during an 
Asian tour, said the accord “strengthens 


the already superb cooperation between 
the U.S. military and die Japanese de- 
fense forces.” 

At a news conference, she said the 
U.S. -Japan relationship was a “corner- 
stone of regional security” in Asia. 

Mr. Obuchi said the accord, formally 
the Acquisition and Cross-Servicing 
Agreement, was “extremely significant 
in the sense that it enhances mutual trust 
between Japan and the United States/' 

Asked if the agreement would shake 
the Liberal Democrats’ unwieldy alli- 
ance in Parliament with the Social 
Democrats and the centrist New Party 
Sakigake, Mr. Hashimoto said, “It is not 
a matter over which I have influence.” 

The bills, however, are unlikely to be 
passed into law before the current ses- 
sion of Parliament ends in July because 
of objections from the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party’s parliamentary allies. 

The agreement on logistics support 
prohibits any cooperation on the pro- 
vision of weapons and ammunition. 


ALLIES: In Tokyo, Albright Gives Pep Talk to Embattled Friend 


Continued from Page 1 

eminent,” Mrs. Albright said at a press 
conference with Foreign Minister Keizo 
Obuchi. 

When it was suggested that her en- 
dorsement seemed “lukewarm,” Mrs. 
Albright objected, saying: “I in no way 
hope that my sentences or words were 
taken to be lukewarm. I used positive 
and important and courageous and bold. 
That’s about as hot I can make it” 

Privately, senior U.S. officials are 
deeply concerned about Japan's econ- 
omy and its low growth. TTiey believe 
that the Japanese program of govern- 
ment spending, tax cuts and incentives is 
too small and comes too late to convince 
the financial markets and will not 
provide all the growth that the Hashi- 
moto government estimates. 

While Japanese officials say the pack- 
age should stimulate growth of about 1 .9 
percent in gross domestic product this 
year, U.S. officials believe the figure 
will be closer to 1.2 percent Without the 
package, however, they believe Japan 
will go into recession. 

Like Mr. Rubin on Friday, U.S. of- 
ficials are calling for deeper structural 
changes in the economy, including, as 
Mr. Rubin said, * * measures to strengthen 
Japan’s financial system and open and 
deregulate its economy, to help establish 
a basis for long-lasting, domestic, de- 
mand-led growth." 

Mrs. Albright made similar points in 
private, the officials said. But her public 
comments gave some cheer to Tokyo 
stocks, lifting die Nikkei average after 
early losses. 

“The U.S.-Japon alliance remains the 
cornerstone of regional security," she 
said at her press conference, calling the 
overall relationship excellent. She em- 
phasized that she would meet Mr. Obuchi 
again next week in London, at a foreign 
ministers’ meeting to prepare for a Group 
of Eight summit meeting. Known as the 
G-8, the meeting will bring together the 
Group of Seven leading industrialized 
countries plus Russia. 

Mr. Clinton and Mr. Hashimoto will 
have their own meeting at week laler at 
the G-8, she said, adding that this “un- 
derscores the depth and vitality-of our 
relationship.” 

Mrs. Albright and Mr. Obuchi signed 
an amended agreement Tuesday that 
will make it easier for the Japanese mil- 


itary to provide fuel and spare parts to 
U.S. troops in certain circumstances, 
mostly for joint peacekeeping and other 
humanitarian activities. 

A U.S. official said that while the step 
was a small one for the American mil- 
itary, “it is a big one for the Japanese.” 
given their constitutional prohibition on 
the use of military force for anything but 
self-defense. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Albright flies to 
Beijing to help prepare for the Clinton 
visit. In her speech Tuesday, she crit- 
icized Chinese human rights policies, 
saying: “We must continue to speak 


with clarity. For while some Chinese 
dissidents have been released to exile in 
recent months, the Chinese govern- 
ment's repression of dissent and reli- 
gious freedom has not ceased.” 

At the same time, she noted that 
“China is changing.” that “the Chinese 
government is less involved in the lives 
of its citizens than at any time in the Iasi 
50 years.” 

“This year has seen hopeful stirrings 
of a dialogue among China’s students, 
scholars and officials about the need for 
political and economic change to go 
together," she said. 


of scholarship and campus jobs. Hnman Rights in 
China U paying many of his living expenses; be 
Sohas atom $6,000 from awards and (tensions 
To the group. He plans to leant English by ialcug 
a summer-school course atoto save money by 
living with friends in New Yoit 
Boause he was given only a few hours nonce 

SSSCaSSMSBfe 

souby books and some clothes. Before he 
boarded a nonstop Northwest Airlines flight to 
Detroit, his father, a Beijing University geology 
professor slipped off his own Chinese-made 
quartz waich and gave it to his only son. ; 

Last week, an associate at Human Rights 
Watch, another New Yoik-based organization, 
took him shopping at Macy s fora bloewoolsmt, 
white shirt, blue tie, and black socks. The clothes 
were paid for by the human rights group and a 
friend of Mr. Wang’s. t - 

“I -still haven’t got a cent in my pocket, he 
said with a smile. 


CLINTON: 

Sanctions ‘Fudged’ 

Continued from Page 1 • f 

Later he repeated his charge, saying 
that automatic sanctions “creates an encr- 
loous amount of pressure in the bowels of 
the bureaucracy to fudge the finding." 

Mr. Clinton did not say that the ad- 
ministration had “fudged" facts to 
avoid imposing sanctions. 

But the Clinton administration, likens 
predecessors, has been criticized for ig- 
noring or excusing obvious violations of 
U.S. sanctions laws to justify continuing 
to do business with certain countries. 

This year, for example, the admin- 
istration certified that Mexico, Amer- 
ica’s second-largest trading partner, was 
fully cooperating in anti-drug efforts de- 
spite evidence to the contrary that could 
have required economic sanctions. 

Some lawmakers and experts in stop- 
ping the spread of nuclear weapons have 
criticized the administration for not im- 
posing sanctions on China for its sale of 
germ warfare equipment to Iran and, 
continued nuclear cooperation with Iran# 

and Pakistan. 

U.S. lawmakers have threatene d tn im- 
pose economic sanctions on Russian en- 
terprises or institutions that aid Iran's 
missile program if Russia does not fulfil] 
its pledges to Mock the assistance, amove 
the administration has strongly opposed. 

In addition, the adminis t ration has 

been cautious in declaring some foreign 
companies traffickers in formerly U.S.- 
held property in Cuba, which would 
automatically impose sanctions against 
the companies’ operations in the United 
States and their executives’ ability to 
travel in America. 

As for Iran, the adminis tration has 
avoided a decision about whether to 
impose sanctions against coontries or 
companies that invest heavily in Iran’s 
oil sector, despite legislation requiring 
the United States to do so. 

Mr. Clinton’s remarks provided arareijjl 
opportunity to observe him in a private 
setting in which he did not expect re- 
porters to be present. The meeting was 
not listed on his public schedule, and he 
was told only later that a reporter bad 
been invited to attend. 

Mr. Clinton waxed philosophical 
about the need to understand other coun- 
tries’ “historical nightmares" before 
judging them too harshly. 

America's bad dream goes back to die 
Civil War, he said. Russia’s goes back to 
invasions by Napoleon and Hitler, and 
China’s to internal disintegration.- 

In trying to explain to the Russians 
why the eastward expansion of thcNorth 
Atlantic Treaty Organization was uot a 
threat, for example, Mr. Clinton ex- 
plained die challenge of overcoming 
Russia's historical nightmares. 

"You know that NATO would never 
invade Russia and it’s not rational fronuA 
our point of view,” he said. “But then” 
America was never invaded by Hitler or 
Napoleon.” 

Mr. Clinton also described President 
Jiang Zemin of China as a leader who 
understands U.S. concerns and “knows 
a lot about Christianity" in Oiina. “J 
think he understands this issue, and I 
thi nk that if we just keep pushing along, 

I t h i nk that he will be more likely than 
not to advance it,” Mr. Clinton said. 


MIDEAST: 

Egypt-Israel Chill 

Continued from Page 1 

Egypt, which made its own peace with 
Israel 19 years ago, has cast itself since 
in the role of patron for the Palestinians, 
and Mr. Mubarak used the interview to 
defend Mr. Arafat against Israeli charges 
that he had done too little to ensure 
security in Palestinian-controlled areas. 

“1 think Arafat can do no more than he 
did," Mr. Mubarak said, “and if he was 
asked to do more, drat would mean that he 
has to throw all the Palestinians in jail.” 

Martin Indyk, the assistant U.S. sec- 
retary of state for Near Eastern affairs, 
met separately with Mr. Mubarak on 
Tuesday and told reporters that be shared 
the sense of apprehension about what 

might happen if the London talks fail. 

“What is very important here is that hood on May 4, 1999, a date set in the a ‘stare DCI,eve ^^^tinians should have 
both sides come to that meeting with a Oslo peace accords for the completion of tiator* * e Israeli 

view to making it a success, and we negotiations. fnrml. t ?. ine Oslo accords, including 

“We won't accept a new Iran or a new >»— - - ... . n ! e Minister Shimon Peres, 
Iraq” beside Israel, Mr. Netanyahu said. 

Declaration of a Palestinian' state, he 
said, “would be a direct violation of Oslo 
and would dissolve the agreement.” 

Mr. Arafat has accused Mr. Netan- 
yahu of stalling on commitments made 
by his predecessor, Yitzhak Rabin, and 
has said he will declare statehood even if 



certainly want that meeting to be a suc- 
cess." Mr. Indyk said. 

■ Israel Plays Down U.K, Talks 

Doug Struck of The Washington Post 
reported earlier from Jerusalem: 

Mr. Netanyahu says he does not be- 
lieve that the talks in London on Monday 
are a “make-or-break” event in the Is- 
raeli-Palestinian peace process. 

”It*s being presented as such, but I 
think the interest in peace is too strong to 
be dependent, to pivot, on one meeting 
alone.” he said in a question-and-an- 
swer session with foreign reporters. 

Mr. Netanyahu also stepped up his 


President Mubarak greeting Prime Minister Netanyahu on 

warnings to Mr. Arafat in response to the ernmem " Mr , , ... 

Palestinian leader’s vow to deelare state- 


h’™ * minister Shimon Peres, 
of the t * 1C expecIe ^ conclusion 


mawii “J* 4 ** W *H have to adopt new 
Mr w*t rhal J xinit “^-dwetmination," 
Mt-Netanyahu said. “They should have 

f . c P° wers to run their lives and none 
He ■? thrcatol knzy' 

suju lie win ueeiuie siiiienooa even if unihr*>t-,i ’• ^ Palestinians took 
the “final negotiations” that the Oslo lateral ® l ,acI “ n ' Israel would take uni- 
accords say should be completed by that Mr NwatlLk ^ 

date have not yet begun. but oriu- 61 *? yahu ^ cc,,ne ^ 10 elaborate. 

“Oslo envisioned a certain timeia- swifn%,^ • ve said IsraeI might move 
ble," Mr. Netanyahu noted. “Rabin even inn ,n ? asc military control or 
used to say there are no sacred dates, and Bank thif* • °f *he West 

no dates were met by the previous gov- Israeli ccntroT 8 * 118 Unc * cr ^ or P 30 * 3 * 
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Ufr iJ.au STATES DISTRICT COURT 
EASTERN DISTRICT OP MEW YORK 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


GREGORY PAUL TIMKW RT-i 
Defendant. 


CRIMINAL C ASE 
NO. 95 Cl 392 


« a OnCK OrwriOTyrnTBn 

C - ”***• Uaitod SUiea ****** fra Ac 
T^T Dl *^f t _ r afNcw Yodc . -icnxl ipra&nixuy order of frafatnra too- 
fo rfcatog the following property to the United 5t*Ug of Ameoo: 
rn enrrmey an dqwtix in account number 25102711 in Bank 

*uHla Ban & Co, AQ 8010 Zmicb. mthonameof a*de* OarAua; - L 
iAU finds on deposit at Stands* Chsla in Smgipcre in As name ofl 
PWiI TSmewdl. Chadsa Gardner. Gregory Gardaex. Adrim D*vul 
Ore* ft Adrian David Had, David Adrian Hoff John Han. Adam Hopkins, 
Jo»gh Adrian Brandon Hnpfcaa. Ronald Drad Hg^m, Pml M«+ in T^hn 
Mariek. Richard JoMpb May. Richard Ur Miltoa Jackie* Pufer, Mfedue* 
S * ntQ1 » ag ” Stevens. Adrian TknewolLar Gregory ImB lWy i 

3. All finds an deposit at Citibank. mSnpprae in As nama of RonaldDsvis 
Bo&*. Gregory Panl Tnnewefl. C3>ada Gardner, Qnjgroiy Gardner, Adrian 
David Greg. Ad rian David HaD. David Adrian HaB. Job Hama. Adrian 
Hopidra, Joseph Adrian Brandon Hopkins, Panl Martin. Job l*wi* . 
Richard Joseph Maty. Richard Mettz, IShaa Jufam P arfar 

CJiria Stevens. Adrian TSmeweS. oc Gregory James Timnwoll; 

4. AH fnada rat deposit at ABN Bank in Awawrfim pn name of T«lm 

Hama, Gregory Panl TfancMeO. Charles Gardner; Gregory Gardner, Adrian! 
Duvid Grog. Adrian David HaB. David Adrian Hall. Adrian Hopkiiii, kjjcpb 
Adrian Bimdrai Hopkma, Ranald David Hogfiei, Paul Martn, John MerrieJe. 
Riciard Joseph Mrty, Riefaarf Mrrtz. Milton Jackacn Paikra; Mkhad Santos, 
Chris Stevens, Adrian BmoircO. or Gregory James Thaowdl; 

5. Co ntr ata of any private storage units located in Venice Beach. n«lifam ; 
and 

ti. AHotberfimds chl deposit at amr odxr financial nutkarinianywhae in 
the world. 

7. 5554 erf 1 the value of the ait dtjects in the care and custody of Katerina 
Bgritg in Zorich. Switzerland and those art objocta m the care arri emnody 
of Shelly Robbins in Ban gko k . Thailand (with the of ono LaLiqne 

pendant). 

YOU ABE HEREBY NOTCHED Ant the United States ’"!»■* to disposo 
4 this property in soch a manner aa die States AUccey General may 

direcl Pnrsnam tollde 21. US.C § 853 (o) 01 if yon have a legal mlcreat 
in dm property. WITHIN THIRTY (30) days of tempt of this untie* you 
rmat petition the United State* District Court for the Eastern District ofNew 
Ybdcfbr a hearing to adjodicaln the validity cfyaar alleged legal internal in 
this property . If s hearing is requested. it shall be held before die Comt 
aknc; without a joy. The Petition most be signed by tbo petitioner under 
penalty of peqnry, aa eaUhlidvri in 28 U.S.C. 1746, and diall rat forth the 
n a tnr n and orient of your light. dd" or m each of pr operty, the 

time and riMwntiw rfyT|« pi«ilmi nfltm right , tirtiimd inl/r fit in 

each item of property and any additional facts snppattingyoor claim and the 
relief sennit. 


The petition shall be filed with the Cilgfc of the Court, Unilod States District 
Court, Bastom District ofNow Yak. 225 Cadmm Plaza Bast, Brooklyn, New 
Yodc 11201. A copy should also be served upon ZACHARY W. CARTER. 
United States Attorney fir the b— —» District of Naur York attorney for 
plaintiff UNTIED STATES OP AMERICA, Attn: Tracey Salmon Smith, 
Assistant U.S. Attorney. One Picxrrpant Plaza, 14th Float; Ehooklyn, 
Now York 11201 


If yoa fail to file a Petition tn assert yonr right, title or interest in tho above- 
described p rop erty, widiin thirty (30) days of this notic<yxn 2 r right, tide and 
in teres t m this p np er ty uTmIT h, Ind and f n i f iAd tn dm TfcwtwH Shim UtO 
United States ftm shall hum dear tWe to tha j« H |m i y herein dmrilmd end 
may watraut good tillo to any sabsoqaait purchaser or transferee. 


NOTICE OF SEIZURE 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that by vinue of Wamm for Arran 
in Rest, issued by the U.S. District 
Comt for the District of Maryland, 
in an action entitled U.S. v. Heps 
Egwo, et al I. Special Agent 
Andrew J. Hoch. U.S. Socrct 
Service, arrested an November 14. 
1997, said properly described 
under Oimkml Docket No. PJM- 
974)188 and filed with the Clerk of 
the court for the District of 
Maryland for violation of 18 
U.S.C. § § 1343 and 1956 and 18 
U.S.C §981. and which action 
request that the said properly bo 
ariiwrt for coadmnnatioa and e 
Creation and requests such costs 
and cSsbooements as decreed by 
the Court Any person who is enti- 
tled to possession, or dawning an 
interest in or to amid property, pur* 
*a«4 to Supphannmal Rale C(6) 
of the Certain Admiralty and 
Maritime Rules. Federal Rules cf 
Civil Procedure, and within 10 
days after publication must file a 
claim with the Cleric of the Court. 
U.S. District Comt for die District 
of Maryland and make service 
upon the attorney for the plaintiff 
and mist serve their answers with- 
in 20 days after the filing of then 
claims. All interested persons 
should file claims and answers 
within die t«ww so frpi. or be 
defaulted and said property be eon- 
fl gim ^i ud fodozted to the use of 
the United States of America. 
DAVID 1 SALEM Assistant 
United Slates Attorney. Suite 400, 
U.S. Courthouse, 5500 Cherry- 
wood Lane, Green hdt. Maryland 
20770, attorney for the plaintiff. 
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(•100% Guaranteed! 100% Natural i 
LMwketmg support package available 
FREE Informanon 
AGENTS WANTED 
.C- R. A Tnternatkaal +T>ept 303 
|P0 Box .728258. MuuaLFt 331724005 1 
- -SOU 


CAPITAL 

AVAILABLE 


BUSINESS 

FINANCE 

AVAILABLE 

For any viable 
projects worldwide. 


Pax brief synopsis in 
Englbh in: 

Corporate Advances UK 

on 

+ 44 1273-621300 


I lr. l:l\ I o.i :1 m:;; 

PRIVATE U£i\J)I-l 


Real Esiaie Seed Comm'l Loans 
l to 3 Week Closing 
Up to 60% loan to value 


£5,000000 - $300 Million m 


• 1 to 5 Year Term * Land Dev. 

• Acquisitions • Workouts 
. • Bankruptcies 
• Broken Welcome 
Comact: Bob 

KENNEDY FUNDING 

Hackensack. NJ U5A • 201-3424500 
ww w kannad yf bndtag 


THE INTERMARKET 
Starts 
on Page 4 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


r.-j-L . 




Super Low Rates! 


To the U.S.: 


Ifiki 

MaxTel* group* * KallharLw Pi~l: 


France 


Germany 

16* 

39 4 

25* 

69* 

Switzerland 

194 

39* 

27* 

73* 

U.K. 

124 

33* 

17* 

81* 

Netherlands 

1 64 

464 

23* 

89* 

Hong Kong 

25 4 

714 

35* 

49* 




Hie Callback service 
with the lowest rates 
everywhere 


r&u 

Call for instant activation! 

Tel: 1 (212) 629-3268 
Fax: 1 (212) 629-3269 

maxinfo@maxtelecom.net 


Business Services 


MH0VAT1VE PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
advertising, marketing firm works ami 
enragng companies to nolo 
products and services to US aid foreign 
markets. LooWng for mutually beneficial 
cteni partnerships rtfl companies that 
require special*! programs and aaen- 
trve seivse. Seattle 8 Rome joca- 
nons/European affiances. Coruaa Preri- 
dent ai Cloud Commuilcalfons Tec 
aW4T-3077 FSrc 2*441 J005 USA 


YOlffil QFHCE M R0IE. Fw** 1 * 


fcKand confargico wws 


momniy rerttaL Phone, fax, ntf. - 
senrto. Tet +*38»32B031. F« ++» 
602803282 


•■i - 


MYC LAW FIRM - BUSINESS 
Real Estate - • b“ 

Tet: 212-7S7-5400. Fare 212 
E-tih± cotengotisQeoUaro. 


t- 



CUSVBmU. mefiing a*wss 
teostBraJ office n UN / harness sewices 
^+44 (0)192< 200581 


no YOU NEED HELP TO SELL- your 

assess* 

T* 441312282996 Fax 44 1312267901 


YOUR OfHCE W LOOM 
Bawl - Mail, Phono, rax. i 
Tdt44 171 290 9000 Fax 171 7517 


Business Opportunities _ 


oppshwe companies 


READY IUDE C0£. /jS* 1 

TRAffi D0CU®nS AND W5 

banSgsaccow^ 

CHINA BUSINESS SERVICES 

G ^SWhKofof‘™»Jf B 
wwesicorrm^* 
KACS LTD, Room 


Business Opportunities 


INCORPORATE 

by phone or fax 
registered same day 


Pacific Paradse 

for as He as 


$295. 

Pkrs amaJ tees 

OMbon Banking 
2nd Passport & CKzenship 
OfVShore Address, 
Phone, Fax, Mail 
CAIL' IBC EXPEDITE 


212.737.3923 

Fax: 212879*60 
e+nai taxpaaeCWmaLcom 


experienced mtl uarkcteer 

Hishes to erode a boat yard fi Tutm 
to buld powwatamamn ptoeswe cm 
The desQtt edst manaBemers Ban « 
inlei aBreemert. hvwtraem USS1-2U. 
Offshore structure with 10 year. 100% 
tax holiday, low mantdacnrnng costs. 
Erisnsae marts survey has been don 
- Potential a very good. Contact: L 
Mrisenssen Teffiax v33 (W 9342 7208. 

tmat n3C34J7UecompusHvan»n 


ARTBT REPRODUCTION leCKDES - 
Great Uastere: Van Gogh. KoneL 
Degas, MocEdteri. etc.-. i00>% sift 
jacquard. U5& ettoh. CM»j wri- 
SeVDH GaSsy Pans - Fax +33 (0)1 
42 77 74 76. 


2-6 Grain* Ftoad. isu 


2nd PASSPORTS > Dn*9 

K: lK tei3J24Se«mpuaei«.coni 
SsptfwwwflWBMj torareem 

' 1 1 1 ninLb 


“^PASSPORT sib k Ateotu. 

SSeS SSfifCw® 0 ® 


EFFECTIVE SWISS MARXETMG Sates 
Hnabrcdi^accessxh 


AGOIS WANTED! To SoB US Corpo- 
RUH & LLCs Hum S300 (d inetosw) 
Corporate Consuiang Ltd Tetephow 
^^^00 or Fac 302S9M05 USA 


CANABIAM INVESTOR SEEKING i in- 
wetment eppotusbes snportoportCav 
ada/Swizeriairf. fteWjy tetoi or 
luajiy Seme. Tel *41 22 734 E965 


DIPLOMATIC APPOWntEBTS FOR 
p M resume to 


• Direct Access •CofiBock 

• Prepaid Cards ■ Ttavei Cards 


Qualified Agents Welcome 

Sell your customer base up to 
$100,000 now!! 


Best Rotes 6 Commissions 


888 S.Andrews Avenue, #205, 
K Fort Lauderdale. FL 33316 


Vbice: T -954-522-3100 Fax: 1 -954-5 22-S242 
Contact: WHEamEBis 


Web Site: wwmdy ww lodaran 


Ask about our “City Sales Manager Program' 


INT'L FRANCHISES 



WORLD’S LARGEST” 
FRANCHISE EXP0!M 


Ifs the 7ft Annual Sprirw 

e Expo. 



International Franchise! 

TTrw Premier Franchise Show In The World. 

Thousands of attendees visit with hundreds of franchisors. And they will 
be representing buyers and setters of Master License opportunities as well 
as franchisors seeking international expansion. Do not miss the world's 
(aigest franchise expo- .your opportunities are endless. 


For you* FREE information packet cafl 

1-312-527-7600 or Fax 312-527-7694 

www.FrancfrisaExpacom 

Hay 29-31, 1998 • Merehaadbe Hart ExpoCarta • Cbteago 


Mart Francrise torirre, LLC 

Sue 230 TheMenriandse Mart *200 World Trade Center Chicago 
Chicago. U.60654 USA- Tet 312-527-7800 ■ Fac 312527-7694 


Business Opportunities 


Himi FASHION, oedanes & sport low 
pnees riand names stxA risrtufflr from 
Europe seeks mmmeroBi apm to Hro- 
dum produos m USA S ttwd wodd Tri 
+33 {0)1 48596^. Fax fDJI 465943S0. 
E-mail ni)spansSclii&-miernet.lr 
IriHiwt wrampyraemafcnaLecra 


FAMOUS & QM.Y GHATEHA feftna 
in old town Pasadena. CA (USA) tor 


sate. Own production. beauAd deson. 

perms tor 


excellent position, labour perms 
foragners attainable, (deal base tot 
tussras ex pa n se ] and Iran dX Hia . Fax 
+39 2 7202 2796 or *1 213 982 K52 


FLORIDA BUSINESS CWBULTWG. 
Slraiegically onemed mdependem 
bustoessman. imti n^eccatiia rimraoer 
8 praei rack record, baking tor assgn- 
mem ri Hspane Martel enny, ConpDiy 
RfflHBsartalon. Pettier Seech. CorSad 
line 3094I-SZ37 USA. 


KTL SOCIETY OF FHANOERS 
KeKrixig tor hA-hme protesaonals iron 
prOjBCS ftr IWWq or limfrg tor 
prorate. FREE Asmateo Boon. 

1 ISA 


828-292^907 Fax: B28-251-S0E1 


ilfTL BUSINESSPERSON SffiXS 
irudtiimgttei assneafps tor global 
ttparsen. Dan Reding {310)822-33^. 


IRISH OFFSHORE COMPANIES £145 
Coreacr Iron Inccrpzatens Ul Far 
+353-51-386921 E-Mail. Banra&oLlB 


Business Opportunities 


Low Risk/High Performance in 


Pe 

Switzerland 

For our client we are selling a Swiss publishing house 
producing high quality magazines. 

• Necessary capital: SFr. 3,000,000. — 

• Long term contracts signed with government agencies 

• Net return (ROD on invested capital (3 Mio) 10% per year 

Contact Mr. JeanChartes Badmarm, OprancB & Partner AG Basel 
Utengasse 31. 4058 Basel. Tel: 41 61/6906767 Fax: 41 61/6906703 


■Sculpture World' 






UMMtdMw 

Start From $14,990 uso 


1 - 800 - 322 - 1 405 

iOUlsid£-US TJ6-6PM753; 

• lr.!c-nu’.icnal lux: 7Vi-li91-»753 


EMPSE STATE BUILDMG 
ADDRESS 

Gain instant credibility. 
Estabkah a NY prasenca in 
Ills world's besMoiown 
biridrig. Ma4 received, phone 
answering, conference 
room, furnished m Inf-office*. 
GHPfBE STATE BURRESS CBITER 
TEL 212-7368072 • FAX: 212-564-1135 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


Diplomatic / Regular Passports 
Cheap Bank Charters under 18K 
Driver's Licenses/Aux. ID's 
PT-Stuff, etc. 

Fax.- +33 (0)1 53 01 31 58 
http: /fcrivacy-consiitoitsxom 
e-maib oounsslorfrwrRemexom 


FAST INVESTMENT 
RETURN? 

PIGS MIGH FLY? 

Ours don't actually fly. But the 
Company Is soaring. It has the 
solution to the global pig 
manure crisis. It also has die 
most innovative solution to turn- 
ing manure into a priceless 
global commodity. Europe has 
caught onto it Now the world's 
on caH Fast movers need fast 
action. Mall or tax now us for 
details of an Al limited offer, 
without obligation. 

Name: . 

Address: . . ... 


Tel Office: 

Tel Residence: 

Mail to: Management of 
Environment Solutions and 
Technology, Stadhoaderskade 
142, 1074 BA Amsterdam. NL 
Fax: 4-31 20 6794007 


m 



UNITED NATIONS 
NATIONS UNIES 


Civilian Police Support Group 
NOTICE OF AUCTION 


The United Nations herewith notifies all interested 
parties, companies and organizations of its intention' 
to conduct an auction of the property of the former 
United Nations Transitional Administration in, 
Eastern Slavonia, Baranja and Western Sirmium. 
IUNTAESI .on “as is where is exworks" basis on # 
May 20, 21 and 22, 1998 at the UNTAES Logistics, 
base in Klisa Airport, Croatia. 

The property consists of equipment and goods and* 
will be sold only in lots. A brochure of the property 
along with the terms and conditions of its sale will, 
be available at no charge during site inspection 
prior to the auction to be conducted on May 1 8 and. 
19, 1998 and the auction itself. For admission to the 
auction, all interested parties, companies and orga-. 
nizations must register by fax or letter no later than 
May 19. 1998. 

Address all requests for registration, brochure and 
information to: 

United Nations Civilian Police Support Group 
PO. Box 187, 31000 Osijek, Croatia 
FAX: 385-3 1 - 1 35-6320 TEL: 385-3 1 - 1 35-6408 

Attention: < 

Mr. Roger A. Adams, Chief Auction Co-Ordinator. * 


COMMERCIAL REAL ESTATE 


OFFSHORE COMPANIES 


Leading 

International 

Specialists 

Offshore Companies 


& Trust Formotion 


fwst, eHideaf, professional. 
Manageaeal, oomiatt t 
administration senkns. 
Book Introductions. 


Bahamas 


Belize - IBC 


BV Islands 


Cyprus 


Delaware 


Florida 


Ireland (Hon -test 


Isle of Man 


Jersey 



Others an request 
CndH Cerd payments accepted. 
CaU MOW far mm fafonaatiea. 


Charterhouse 
Croup Limited 

+44 1624 817494 
I . +44 1624 816339 

t r. +! 

: c •. i! ro l‘ u sr f ■- s : c-s •• r.:'. 


Offshore 

Companies, Trusts 
Tax Planning 


EXAMPLE INCORPORATION FEES 


We incorporate in ALL offshore 
jurisdictions and offer full 
post incorporation services 
- at reasonable cost 

For immediate service contact: 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
SERVICES LIMITED 


The Offthott Professionnb 
Ireland - ESsh Morptry 

Tel: + 353 1 661 8490 
Fax: + 353 1 661 8493 

E-Mafc WgSraljeatn 
Hoag Koag + Siiww Hantey 

Tel: + 852 2542 1177 
Fax: + 852 2545 0550 

B-Mafl: hk£ricaLeam 


http ivww ICSLcom 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. Seeking 
successful entrepreneur vrito Wl cav 
tads. Englsh. Spanish. Didtii or Geiran 
language skils a must Wort al home, 
not (£5 90%i gross proto In S40B+ po- 
. sonaf d ow to pno rt Musay, unparented 
trHisng ana support- UJt-0181 307 
8187, CLS. -(000)31 7 SI 31. Cal 24 rts. 


Business Opportunities 


NYC RECTAURJUITBU1UWG for sate 
Unqua OppOArty. 390t St 10,000 
sq. a. newly renovated bnwnstone. 

Fax: 518-537-5318 USA. 


OFFSHORE 

Comprehensive Services 


OFFSHORE BAWC n Catboen banking 
carter - US S75.000. Quick transfer. 


Tet +44 (0) 1624 628591 
Far +44 (6) 1624 625126 
E-Mal: eStonOenteipmnet 
Web So: wvwjsftn-tonutenxxtxai* 


Carson RegistoroP Agents, Inc. Tet 
-194. 


702-863-1944. Far 7024838267 USA 


ASTON CORPORATE TRUSTHS LTD 


OFFSHOE COHPAJOES, For free Oro- 
efue or advice TeL Lorcfon 44 161 741 
1224 Far 44 181 748 6558K338 
wMjppleuuojA 


YOUR O WN CO MPANY H 
SWITZBBAND 
ZUfifOrZUGHIZERN 


REAL ESTATE TRADB? wftii 19 yis. 
urttemlsfBd track reconf seeks a 


genuine S capable financial backer. 

Teitoc+44 < 


(0)1323 642922 


C0NHDESA 

Baareonsse 36, CH&OO 2UG 
T1 +41 41 711 3268 Fx +4! 41 71010*9 


USA SAW ACCOUNTS, Incorporations 
Wyoming. Utafi Low cost fast private, 
c om pl BM services tor all International 
cherts No taxes. Fax USA 42S8&5510 


WE BUY (SENT PLANT. Looking In 
pannefftlnvBslBTiiOBns arounf US5 
15600.000 we can pay if to 20% per 
yea. Cora Fax 972 3 6996890 



5* 

.dew!?* < 

■Bfte-ff.'-’ ' 


'"'w 

- ■- ’ — -I ^ ■;+Jrt>. 


Unique Investment Opportunity 
For Strategic Operator in Unspoilt 
Part of Turkey. 


Located in prime sites on the Turquoise and Azure Aegean Coast not far from Izmir, 
the following resorts are available for sale either together or individually due to business 
re-alignment and rationalising of business of current owners. 


FOUR STAR HOTEL 

M Total area 8,064 m2 

■ 93 Bedrooms and Suites 

■ Fully air-conditioned 

■ 2 Restaurants, 2 Snack Bars 

■ Swimming pools 
M Mini golf. Tennis 

M Sauna and own Marina 


FOUR STAR VILLAGE HOUDAY 
RESORT COMPLEX 
4140 m2 built to International Standards along 
authentic Turkish design with 84 apartments. 

■ Fully air conditioned units 
M Restaurant 

■ Sauna, Mini golf. Theatre 

■ Swimming pool. Snack pool bars 

■ Family recreation areas and own beach 


Price on Application 

Interested invertors or operators are kindly requested to contact the following in the first Instance for further information: 


Dr J. Hubner, Bruckner Strasse No. 8/31040, Vienna, Austria. 


f 


PARIS 12TH 

NEAR BOIS DE VINCENNES 
TWO ENTIRE 
BEAUTIFUL BUIUNNGS 
F.PA.9ALE 

On avenue, in excellent condition 
GROSS RENTAL REVENUE: FF 2,650000 
NETF®fTAL REVaWE: F 0136iX» 

Can be increased 
IMMOBILIZE k HNANGERE RAPHAEL 
Tel + 33 (0) 1 53 24 69 66 
Fax + 33 (0) I 53 24 69 67 


OFFSHORE COMPANIES 


UK & Offshore 
Company Specialists 


74r Comptoij Store a cme uf rhr 

lungnt atib&heJ prafmo/vd firms 

sp tculu wgiH UK ind 

INTERNATIONAL ctmpuny 

Armmsgn md amnnrtd strrica. 

• FraruMa 

-Fraealrerlrechre 

• hNnuU 

• F«fi aonteae C doafcSatfce t 
smMmiIch 

■ Beads roads C Mm date of 
mm Co's 

• MaMshnWfa 
AfftraK*. f yra cm aktrii rte mm 
M ted M WlUlllM Mt 




FREEPHONE ( UKi 0500 26-26-62 

THE COMPANY STORE 


r'; .n:bn C'.;t Nt.!.: 

livi'fCi l"6 

V: ---' *51 1:3 il:-} ii! DiCiij 
Er.' '-:;rrr' :+.c?.(ct 

V-jiI *r 


FLORIDA 

Investment Opportunity 


• 8,000 Acres, Divisible into 6 Parcels 

• 10 Minutes from Disney World 

• $1.1 Million in Current Lease Revenues 

• One of the Fastest Growing Markets in America 

• Interchange Access 

• Between Orlando and Tampa 

• Excellent Frontage on L4 Corridor 


Offering Deadline: JUNE 16, 1998 


For Information, Please Call 
Suzanne Martinez at (312) 228-2208 


LASALLE PARTNBRS/CYPBESS GARDENS REALTY 


Resort Hotel in the Harz Mountains 
- in the heart off Germany - 

235 beds, different ca tego ries, restaurant, bar, 4 function 





grounds, billard house, horses and stables, garages own 
hydro water pumps and purification, c 85,000 sqm of land, 
owner flat, staff accommodation, all fully licensed. Like a 
village of its own, no neighbours, 6 km to next house. 

Located in the middle of a national park. Possibly one of die 
last big resorts for sale in German wildlife park area. 

Asking price: PM H pi 

Please send Fax to: 149-6147-3925, HSI ImmobSen SigndSchaber | 


OLD MILL in NORMANDY 

15 mins CAEN, 1 ha, EXCEPTIONAL SURROUNDINGS 



room 


(100 seats) lounge-bar, professional kitchen, vast outbuildings i 
renovate: 6-room apartment, flour mill, stables, bread bakino^.L, 
Large parking>rice FF 3,200000. Fax: + 33 (0) 2 31 86 hf 93 


\ 
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PIlBUaHIOl WITH TUE tlffiK TIMU VND TUK MV<IIIN(J<n RAT 


tribune j± c f Now to Help Restore Confidence in Indonesia 

TUK W*>UD«rro\ POST f ■/ . • * V 1^ 

X _ _ ■ - . chanees on its own. A broader i 


Charade in Nigeria 


To no one's surprise, Nigeria's five 
legal political paroes, all government- 
financed, have chosen the country's 
dictator as their nominee in presiden- 
tial election due on Aug. 1. General 
Sani Abac ha is the sole legal candidate, 
although he has nor yet formally an- 
nounced whether he will run: It is now 
clear that the election, which was billed 
as the centerpiece of Nigeria’s return to 
democracy after five years of General 
-Abacha's iron fist, will only white- 
wash his rule. 

Nigerians made their views clear on 
Saturday, as practically the entire 
country boycotted elections for a Na- 
tional Assembly. United Action for 
Democracy, a principal opposition 
group, has called for a boycott of the 
presidential election as well. Wash- 
ington should endorse this call, and 
show General Abacha the con- 
sequences of backing away from the 
promise of democracy. 

Few leaders anywhere have 
presided over as thorough and rapid a 
decline as General Abacha. who took 
office in a military coup in 1993. He 
then imprisoned Mosbood Abiola, the 
apparent winner of free elections, and 
suspended the constitution. Since then, 
the nation's per capita income has 
dropped precipitously. Nigeria, one of 


to democracy proceeded. It is now clear 
that there will be no transition. The idea 


that there will be no transition. The idea 
of an oil embargo should be revived. 

— THE NOW YORK TIMES. 


Born Unlucky Abroad 


The U.S. Supreme Court issued a 
split decision on Wednesday in Lorelyn 
Penero Miller's quest for American 
citizenship. Ms. Miller is the out-of- 
wedlock daughter of a Filipino mother 
and an American serviceman stationed 
in the Philippines in 1970. Had Ms. 
Miller's mother been the American, the 
child would have been granted citizen- 
ship automatically. But because she 
claimed citizenship through her father, 
the law required more. Specifically, it 
required that he establish paternity be- 
fore Ms. Mi lier reached 21 years of age. 
And because he did not do this, die 
State Department deemed Ms. Miller 
ineligible for citizenship. The question 
before the court was whether the dif- 
ference between the law's treatment of 
children of unmarried American moth- 
ers and those of unmarried American 
fathers violates the constitution's equal 
protection guarantees. 

The larger question, of course, is the 
extent to what American society must 
be gender-blind even on those sub- 
jects, such as parenthood, in which 
men and women are very different. 

The court was nowhere near con- 
sensus on either question. Chief J ustice 
William Rehnquist and Justice John 
Paul Stevens regarded the law as a 
rational, nondiscrirninatory distinction 
between men and women, who. Justice 
Stevens wrote, are “differently situ- 
ated" when it comes to the obvious- 
ness of parenthood- 

justices Antonin Scalia and Clar- 


ence Thomas voted to uphold the law, 
■ but for a different reason; they believe 
that the courts have no authority to 
gram citizenship under any circum- 
stances. Justices Sandra Day O'Con- 
nor and Anthony Kennedy voted to 
uphold it, too. but they did so because 
they believed that Ms. Miller had no 
standing to challenge the law. 

This made six votes, which means 
that the law stands — at least for now. 
But confusing matters further is the 
fact that Justices O’Connor and 
Kennedy appeared to go our of their 
way to suggest dial they might have, 
had they reached the merits of the case, 
agreed with the three dissenters that the 
law discriminates unconstitutionally. 
SO while the court did not overturn the 
law, it did cast its constitutionality into 
considerable doubt. 

All this only muddies the waters 
further, and only veiy equivocally ad- 
dresses the big questions. But that may 
be just as well, for there are questions 
here that society probably should 
muddle through in the political realm. 
Does the recognition that motherhood 
and fatherhood are not identical nec- 
essarily flow from and reinforce ste- 
reotypes. or is it a nod to reality? Can 
there be a principled line drawn be- 
tween rational gender distinctions in 
law and discriminatory ones? It is far 
from obvious how the constitution 


speaks to these questions, and no more 
so as a result of last week’s ruling. 


so as a result of last week’s ruling. 

- THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Reform Can Pass 


; As soon as the most expensive U.S. 
presidential election in history ended 
in 1996, Republicans and Democrats 
quickly deplored each other’s fund- 
raising excesses. Yet since then the 
money flow has increased. Unregu- 
lated "soft money" from corpora- 
tions, unions and rich donors is already 
running 20 percent ahead of the last 
campaign cycle at this point It could 
easily exceed $500 million by election 
day in 2000, nearly double the amount 
raised last time. The integrity of Amer- 
ican politics is under threat unless the 
system is fixed. 

• The figures are worth keeping in 
mind now that Newt Gingrich has yiel- 
ded to popular pressure and promised a 
free and fair vote on campaign finance 
reform in the House. It is also important 
to recognize that the legislation 
sponsored by Representatives Chris- 
topher Shays and Martin Meehan is not 
an extremist scheme that would impose 
unheard-of restrictions on American 
politics. Their bill would simply restore 
sound rules that have been brazenly 
circumvented in recent years. 

; The biggest danger now lies in 
watered down bills dressed up to look 


like reform. A bill put forward by a 
bipartisan group of House freshmen. 


bipartisan group of House freshmen, 
however well intentioned, would un- 
dermine a campaign cleanup by bar- 
ring soft money for the national parties 
but letting it flow into the state parties. 
Their bill would also let independent 
organizations like unions or anti-abor- 


tion groups use unregulated money for 
attack ads that have become a fixture of 
the candidates* campaigns. 

Party leaders addicted to special- 
interest money love to wrap them- 
selves in the First Amendment. They 
suggest that limiting campaign money 
somehow deprives Americans of hav- 
ing a say in politics. But successive 
generations have curbed the corrupting 
influence of campaign money since 
1907, when corporations were first 
prevented from contributing directly to 
candidates. Labor unions were barred 
in 1947. Limits on the size of con- 
tributions by individuals and political 
action groups were enacted in 1974. 

Yet most of these restrictions have 
become meaningless. In the Iasi elec- 
tion. the parties spent soft money on 
ads and ocher activities in ways" that 
directly benefited Bill Clinton. Bob 
Dole and other candidates. 

Mr. Gingrich and other Republicans 
say they oppose reform because it 
would not prevent unions from running 
attack ads against them as they did in 
1996. But the Shays-Meehan bi ll would 
bar union- or corporate-sponsored tele- 
vision ads for or against candidates 
within 60 days of an election. Mr. Gin- 
grich seems less interested in restricting 
unions than in preserving a system that 
favors Republican fund-raising. A bi- 
partisan majority in the House says it 
favors a soft money ban. One can pass if 
they all keep their word. 


— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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ESTABLISHED l HR? 

KATHARINE GRAHAM. ARTHUR OCHS SULZBERGER 

Co-Chairmen of the Butml 
. KATHARINE P. DARROW. Her Chairman 


PETER C. GOLDMARK JR.. Chairman and ChteJ E.\eciiih e Officer 
RICHARD WOOLDRIDGE, President and Chief Operating Officer 
MICHAEL GETLER, Executive Editor 


• WALTER WELLS, Managing Edi tor* P AUL H0RVTTZ. Depute Managing Editor 
• KATHERINE KN0RR art CHARLES MTTCHELMORR Depun Eduon • SAMUEL ABT and 
CARL GEWKTZ, Associate Editors • ROBERT J. DONAHUE, Edmr if die Etlmnal Pages 
• JONATHAN GAGE. Business and Finamc Editor 
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H ONOLULU — Indonesia has 
emerged as the worst casualty of 


By Richard W. Baker 



the world's top oil producers, now has 
all-night lines for gasoline. 

It may be the world's most corrupt 
country, which helps explain where the 
oil money has gone. It was once one of 
Africa’s most democratic nations, but 
today independent Nigerians are subject 
to exile, arrest and even execution. Gen- 
eral Abacha celebrated his nomination 
with a new crackdown on the press. 

In 1994 he promised a quick tran- 
sition to a democratic government that 
did not include him. That helped stave 
off sanctions, but his sham is now ob- 
vious. The United States should endorse 
the democratic opposition and greatly 
increase its $2.6 million in assistance to 
those groups. The money could go to 
radio programs for democracy training 
and to families of detainees, among 
other things. Congress should pass a bill 
sponsored by Representative Donald 
Payne that would bar new American 
investment in Nigeria. 

.The Clinton administration once 
halfheartedly tried to enlist other na- 
tions in a boycott of Nigerian oil. The 
effort failed in part because many na- 
tions wanted to see how the transition 


the financial crisis in East Asia. Its once 
booming economy is rapidly sliding 
into recession. Inflation and unemploy- 


mem are soaring. A period of severe 
hardship looms ahead. 


hardship looms ahead. 

Three successive bailout agreements 
negotiated by the government of Pres- 
ident Suharto with the IMF have yet to 
stanch the economic hemorrhage. The 


continuing wave of student protests is a 
sign of increasing popular discontent. 


sign of increasing popular discontent. 

The root of the crisis is loss of con- 
fidence in Mr. Suharto. 76, a retired 
army general who has ruled for 32 
years. He appears to have a firm grip on 
power; he was re-elected unopposed 
last month for a seventh term, and he 
handpicked his vice president. But he is 
not in control of events. 

He is widely seen in financial mar- 
kets and among investors as part of the 
problem, even the main problem. 

Economic recovery requires the re- 
turn of flight capital' much of it con- 
trolled by Chinese-Indonesians. It also 
needs renewed foreign investment. 
Such inflows seem unlikely as long as 


Mr. Suharto rules. Even if help from 
the IMF, the World Bank and trading 
partners succeed in stabilizing the 
econo-my, investors have been burned 
and will be more cautious in future. 

In the meantime, the economy will 
be at rock bottom for the next one or 
two years. Social tensions will fester, 
and unrest could escalate to the point 
where it exceeds the capacities of the 
armed forces to contain. 

However, the general population has 
no real firepower, and any outbreaks of 
violence are unlikely to be coordinated 
in support of a central challenge to the 
government So even in the face of 
major disorder, the military should be 
able to regain control over time. 

There is an outside chance, in a 
crisis, that rhe military leadership 
would prevail on Mr. Suharto to step 
down, m the same way that he forced 
Indonesia’s founding President Su- 
karno to yield power in 1966. Bur this 
is unlikely, because of Mr. Suharto's 
personal ties with the top commanders 


and because of the ingrained discipline technocrats as -well 

of die armed forces. ' business and political leaders. 

And there is currently no altemanve • 

candidate with the requisite support ^ ^ facing any successor i*s 
revolution nor a 

succeeded. The military, with ns con- restore order will be stronger 

tinning monopoly over 

of force and us traditional role a s the “ . -» ^ greater, the level" of 


riny.' wuTmMtlikely consol the s„c- ' 

basic economic by refers toperrmt amorewdMyMd 
■Pi ' a time v succession, Mr. Suharto left a 


and political institutions. 

Despite repeated promises. Mr. 
Suharto’s delaying tactics and maneu- 
vering with the IMF in die last six 
months have convinced most observers 
that he is not up to this job. 


timely succession, Mr. Suharto left a 
situation with so many unpleasant- par-' 
all els to the one he inherited in 1966. 


The writer, a former US. diplomat 
who served in Indonesia, is a senior 
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Nor would a militarv-dominated fellow at the East-West Center in 
: i 4.'. Mm, nii He contributed this comment 


successor regime have the skills and 
experience to make the necessary 


Hawaii. He contributed this conmienf 
to the International Herald Tribune. 


For America, Enlarging NATO Is Dumb and Dangerous 


W ASHINGTON — Ben 
Cohen, head of Ben & 


VY Cohen, head of Ben & 
Jerry’s ice cream, is struggling 
for the right analogy: If NATO 
expansion against a newly 
democratic Russia were like 
the ice cream business, whar 
would it be? 

"I think I've got it," says 
Ben. "Our biggest competitor 
is Haagen-Dazs. So it would be 
as if one day Haagen-Dazs an- 
nounced that after all these 
years of competing with us. it 
had decided to go out of the ice 
cream business and instead 
would sell only hot dogs. 

“And then one day Haagen- 
Dazs Hot Dogs comes to Ben & 


By Thomas L. Friedman 


Jerry’s andsays. ‘We would like 
to be partners with you arid sell 
your ice cream in our hot dog 
shops.* But we said to them. 
‘No, we won't let you sell our 
ice cream. We still want to drive 
Haagen-Dazs out of business, 
even though you ’re not in the ice 
cream business anymore, be- 
cause we remember you were 
once in the ice cream business. 
And furthermore, we're going to 
spend $2 billion to kill your hot 
dog business to make sure you’ll 
never sell ice cream again.' ’’ 
WdU. you get the point. NA- 
TO expansion is about not know- 


ing when the war is over and how 
to consolidate your gains. 

Now you might ask what Ben 
of Ben & Jerry’s knows about 
such things, and why he is buy- 
ing newspaper ads opposing 
NATO expansion, on the eve of 
the Senate vote. 

The answer is that Mr. Cohen 
is not an expert in foreign 
policy, bur that makes him per- 
fect for the NATO debate, be- 
cause it hasn't been about for- 
eign policy. It has been about 
politics — the Clinton team’s 
desire to win East European 
ethnic votes. It' has been about 


marketing — the biggest lobby 
for NATO expansion is U.S. 
arms sellers. And it has been 
about nostalgia — the nostalgia 
of the conservative right for the 
Soviet Union and the clarity of 
the Cold War. 

The one thing it has not been 
about is what Mr. Cohen is an 
expert in: what’s good for 
America. And as the founder of 
Business Leaders for Sensible 
Priorities, a coalition of 400 ex- 
ecutives concerned about the 
future of U.S. schools and cit- 
ies, Mr. Cohen is asking the 
only relevant question: 

Why would the United States 
expand a Cold War alliance 


Yeltsin Whs Right to Halt Chernomyrdin’s Sabotage 


W ASHINGTON — There 
are many in the West who 


YY are many in the West who 
think that Boris Yeltsin has 
gone mad. First he fired several 
top ministers, including his 
prime minister, Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin. Then he pressured 
the Parliament to accept Sergei 
Kiriyenko. a young official 
largely unknown abroad, as his 
replacement. 

But in fact President Yeltsin 
has acted in a completely ra- 
tional and constitutional way. 

Clearly he was jealous of Mr. 
Chernomyrdin, bur the prime 
minister had usurped much of 
his power, contrary' to the Rus- 
sian constitution. Worse, he had 
ganged up with some unsavory' 
crony capitalists, notably the 
media tycoon Boris Berezov- 
sky. who opposes competitive 
auctions of state companies per- 
haps because he prefers to buy 
them cheaply in inside deals. 

Mr. Chernomyrdin and Mr. 
Berezovsky together helped 
stall reforms last fall. 

With the appointment of Mr. 


By .Anders Asian d 


Kiriyenko, badly needed re- 
forms can be restarted. 

Although high inflation is 
over, Russia has barely returned 
to economic growth. A quarter 
of the population lives under the 
poverty line. 

The main economic problem 
is the tax system. The concern is 
not that the government does not 
collect enough taxes. In fact, it 
collected 32 percent of Russia’s 
GDP last year, the same pro- 
portion thai the United States 
does. The problem is rather that 
Russia has no actual tax system. 
In practice, taxation is a free 
negotiation between the ubi- 
quitous tax inspectors and tax- 
payers, meaning dial the strong 
win and small entrepreneurs are 
chased our of business. 

Hence Poland and Hungary, 
for example, have six times 
more enterprises in relation to 
their population than Russia. 
This means feeble competition, 
leading to substandard products 


and service, high prices and 
little economic growth. Russia 
needs radical tax reform before 
significant growth is possible. 
Mr. Chernomyrdin successfully- 
stalled on tax reform for years. 

Another problem, which Mr. 
Kiriyenko has complained 
about, is thai the government 
expanded by no less than 1.2 
million bureaucrats during Mr. 
Chernomyrdin’s tenure. No 
wonder Russian and foreign 
businessmen complain that 
little can be done because of 
extraordinary' red tape. 

In Soviet fashion. Mr. Cher- 
nomyrdin had one apparatchik 
for every reformer in the gov- 
ernment. Mr. Kiriyenko has de- 
manded that half the bureau- 
cracy be eliminated so that the 
other half can start working. 

He says these things in a 
commonsensical and nonideo- 
togical way. Although he is 
only 35, he has been a top ex- 
ecutive at a bank and a large oil 


refinery. In the mastodon of the 
Ministry of Energy and Fuel, he 
managed to gain full command 
and to undertake sensible ad- 
ministrative reform. 

Another thing in the prime 
minister’s favor is that he has 
the right enemies. The Com- 
munists have turned against 
him, smelling a reformer and 
free marketeer. 

But the most vocal criticism 
has come from Mr. Berezovsky, 
whose newspapers have tried to 
expound on all of his faults, 
without finding much. Mr. 
Berezovsky’s concerns appear 
to be thar he is independent and 
opposes crony capitalism. 

Because such vested interests 
remain strong, progress is likely 
to come in small steps. But Mr. 
Yeltsin took an important snide 
when he replaced his prime 
minister. 


The writer is a senior as- 
sociate at the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. He contributed this com- 
ment to The New York Times. 


The ‘New Economy’ Likes Old Community 


W ASHINGTON — Con- 
signed to extinction by 


YY signed to extinction by 
the Republican Congress, the 
Congressional Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment sang a 
troublesome swan soog in 
1995. Americans would soon 
be deserting cities, migrating to 
calm rural places, it predicted. 

And why? Computers and 
modems would free people 
from offices, let them work any- 
where.- So why not bow to the 
inevitable and just spread a thin. 


By Neal Peirce 


routine production, they are 
into "mass customization." 
(Think of Starbucks’ infinity of 
coffee flavors.) And they net- 
work ail the time, alternately 
competing and collaborating 
with other corporations. 

What does this mean for 
workers, and where they work? 
The British management guru 
Charles Handy describes the 
“portfolio" worker who carries 


sprawling layer of homes and * his skills within him to different 


settlements across the Ameri- 
can continent? 

But now comes the Silicon 
Valley-based consulting firm of 
Collaborative Economics with 
a radically different tune for the 
times. 

A "New Economy" has 
dawned, changing the funda- 
mental way people live and 
work, assert lead economist 
Douglas Henton and his col- 
leagues. But it is only acciden- 
tally connected to high-tech (the 
making of computers or micro- 
chips), they assert in their report 
to me James Irvine Foundation. 

The point of the New Eco- 
nomy, instead, is a set of tools 
that industries use to gun com- 
petitive advantage — speed, 
quality, flexibility, knowledge 
and networks. 

Example: Southern Califor- 
nia’s en terra inmen t/new media 
industry, which has added a 
hard-to- believe 90,000 jobs 
since 1995. But not the old way, 
through a handful of mega-stu- 
dios. The growth now is a com- 
plex web of independent pro- 
ducers, writers, directors, artists 
and technical people who as- 
semble and reassemble around 
specific projects. 

The New Economy lingo is 
actually pretty easy to under- 
stand. The idea is that industries 
need speed and flexibility to 
reduce "time to market” and 
beat out competitors. Firms 
must be able to c hang e course 
on a dime. 

In lieu of one-of-a-kind 


jobs. Today's knowledge work- 
er, instead of carrying a bag of 
fools like a craftsman of earlier 
times, practices his or her trade 
with die persona] computer. So, 
in a throwback to the craft eras, 
home can again become an im- 
portant workplace. 

But, Mr. Henton cautions, 
that does not mean that people 
will want to flee to isolated sub- 
divisions. technology parks or 
plants built on greenfields. 

The talk of disembodied cy- 
berspace, he argues, "misses 
the fundamental point that cre- 
ative work occurs primarily in 
face-to-face exchange within 
teams, where people live and 
work in close proximity.’’ Elec- 
tronic communications are im- 
portant, ‘ ‘but nor a substitute for 
the trust, sharing, and intense 
interpersonal interaction essen- 
tial for the creative process. ' ’ 

It follows that the heart and 
soul of the New Economy — 
where the action is — "will be 
tied to place." 

And when you talk place, you 
talk town and city, places with 
restaurants, cares, walkable 
streets, shared meeting spaces. 


Already the most creative 
people — small software and 
multimedia firms, for example 
— are flocking to places like 
"Multimedia Gulch," the once 
nearly abandoned warehouse- 
factory district south of Market 
Street in San Francisco. 

All this permits Mr. Henton 
to argue that there is a strong, 
natural tie between the New 
Economy and the strong “New 
Urbanist" and "Livable Com- 
munities" movements of recent 
years — calls for more walk- 
able rown centers and neigh- 
borhoods. for easier access to 
transit and a mix of housing and 
shops and civic facilities. 

Indeed, Mr. Henton argues. 


corporations large and small, 
seeking efficiency, comoetins 


Letters intended for publi- 
cation should be addressed 
“ Letters to the Editor" and 
contain the writer's signature, 
name and fill address. Letters 
should be brief and are subject 
to editing. We cannot he re- 
sponsible for the return of un- 
solicited manusaiplS. 


seeking efficiency, competing 
for knowledge workers, will 
seek out those towns, cities and 
whole city-state regions that of- 
fer beckoning, vital centers, 
learning environments and 
friendly pedestrian environ- 
ments. 

There is debate, of course. 
How large a segment of the pop- 
ulation will truly be knowledge 
workers, and how many will be 
left in rote jobs? Won’t big fran- 
chised operations continue to 
stamp out local originality? 
How many corporations care 
much for .urban value? Are 
America’s "Anglos" ready for 
intensely multiracial urban cen- 
ter living? 

But the "knowledge" era of 
flexible specialization -that has 
dawned in die '90s is a world 
apart, argues Mr. Henton, from 
tne “industrial" era of mass 
production, focused on low cost, 
standardization and control, that 
reigned for many decades. 

From a workplace of hier- 
archy. lifetime employment, 
strict home-and-work separa- 
tion. we have moved in the ’90s 
(with a strong push from wom- 
en workers) toward portfolio 
careers and reintegration of 
work and home. 


The irony is immense: As we 
move toward die fully global- 
ized. byper-competitive world 
of the 2 1st century, the value we 
placed on balanced, livable com- 
munities through most of human 
history may be reasserted. 

It is easy to doubt all this. The 
forces of standardization, from 
unthinking zoning to ugly 
mega-highways to sterile edge 
cities and box retailing, remain 
exceedingly strong. 

But Mr. Henton is a solid 
economist whose work on other 
issues — economic clustering 
and the rise of civic entrepre- 
neurs, for example — has been 
top-notch. To see someone of 
his stature project a better fu- 
ture. based not on sentiment but 
on hardheaded analysis of New 
Economy trends, is itself a 
heartening sign of the times. 

Wuxkngton Past Writers Group 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

1898: Matanzas Attack pension of hostilities will be per 


PARIS — [The Herald says in 
an Editorial:] One of the first 
important events in the war with 
Spain has been the bombard- 
ment of Matanzas. The Herald’s 
despatch-boat, with its corre- 
spondent on board, was the only 
vessel outside of those engaged 
thar witnessed this affair and 
subsequently carried the unique 
journalistic account available. 
Matanzas is non-existent as a 
fortified position, the shells of 
the United Stares warships hav- 
ing demolished its batteries. 


pension of hostilities will be per- 
manent, a cautions attitude is 
preserved by die Government. If 
the proposal is more than an 
attempt to extort terms from the 
Government, it is contended that 
De Valera can make this clear by 
abandoning his weapons. 


1948: Industry Seized* 


1923: De Valera Bid 


BELGRADE — The Yugoslav 
Parliament delivered a final 
blow to all private enterprise, 
above the level- of artisan and 
small shopkeeper. It decreed 
nationalization of some 3,lOCt 
privately-owned business^ 


DUBLIN — A new situation 
has been created by the pub- 
lication of a manifesto signed by 
De Valera offering to negotiate 
with the Irish Free State, and of 
an order for the suspension of 
the guerrilla warfare which has 
lasted for fifteen months. While 
the hope is held that, the sus- 


which had escaped that controlJ 
When amendments to the nan 


tionatization law become effec*j 
Jive, Tito’s government will 
nave achieved full control 
industry. "The last vestiges ob 
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against a democratic Russia that 
wants to be part of Western 
Europe, when those resources 
and energies could be used at 
home and abroad so much more 
productively? 

"It’s crazy," he says. 

But NATO expansion isn't 
just dumb. ft’s dangerous.— 
because fighting the last war is 
only going to make it harder to 
win the next one. 

What are the threats to U.S. 
security today? They are. Rus- 
sia’s loosely controlled nukes, 
missile proliferation, terrorism, 
rogue states like Iraq, and glob- 
al organized crime (especially . 
Russian). The United State ^ 
cannot effectively deal with 
these problems without a co- 
operative Russia. 

Therefore, there is only one 
relevant test for NATO expan- 
sion: Will it help or hinder U.S.- 
Rnssian cooperation on Amer- 
ica’s post-Cold War agenda? 

It will absolutely hinder. 
NATO expansion will exacer- 
bate America's security prob- 
lems in Europe — because just 
bringing Poland, Hungary and 
the Czechs into NATO is going 
to draw a new dividing line in 
Europe, and bringing all Central 
and East Europeans into NATO, 
including die Balts, will only re- 
kindle the Cold War and prompt 
Russia to rely even more On nu- 
clear weapons for its defense. 

Oh. but you don’t understand A- 
Russia, the NATO expanders" 
say. It’s as much a bear as the 
Soviet Union. It will reoccupy 
Eastern Europe as soon as it is 
strong enough. 

Maybe. But so far die Rus- 
sians have peacefully with- 
drawn their troops from Eastern 
Europe, abandoned commun- 
ism, established democratic 
rule, disbanded the Soviet Un- 
ion and agreed to conventional 
and nuclear arras reduction 
treaties, in which they gave up 
much more than America did. 

That is why those Cold War 
hard-liners who actually know 
Russian history, politics and 
culture — like Ronald Reagan’s 
ambassador to Moscow. Jack 
Matlock, or the Harvard his- 
torian Richard Pipes — ate 
against NATO expansion. W‘ 

They know that if Russia 
should turn into a bear again, 
there is ample time to deter it. 
But in the meantime we max- 
imize America’s post-Cold War 
interests by hying to nurture the 
reforming Russia, rhe one be- 
fore our eyes, rather than treat- 
ing it like the Soviet Union in 
drag, and inevitably restricting 
future cooperation on what mat- 
ters to us. 

As Mr. Cohen would put it, 
opposing NATO expansion is 
nor about being sensitive to 
Russia’s feelings, but about be- 
ing sensitive to U.S. interests. 

Ah, but what does the ice 
cream man know about foreign 
policy? 

The New York Times. - 
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^Challenging the IMF, Intellectually and Politically 

W ImaStionS N MoneS^ By Soren Ambrose to cut government spending percentage of the population 


W AonUNurON — The 
International Monetary 
Food’s growing involvement 
in cnsis-ridden East Asia has 
. earned it unprecedented and 
overdue attention. After de- 
cades of quietly designing and 
overseeing the economic 
P°hciesof dozens of countries, 
the IMF has become a hot 
pobncal issue on Capitol Hill. 

Conservatives in Congress 
mistrust the IMF’s willing- 
ness to meddle with market 
forces, bailing investors oui 
| of the consequences of their 
i risky bets. Progressives op- 
! pose its reliance on trickle- 
[ down economic policies that 
! invariably favor the interests 
j of multinational corporations 
and rich foreign investors 
i over poor and middle-class 
| people in poor countries. 

Supporters of the IMF, in- 
cluding the leadership of borh 
, parries, appear uncomfort- 
j able with the growing public 
j debate. They and the Clinton 
i White House have worked 
0 hard all spring to avoid any 
committee hearings or roll- 

call votes on IMF funding 

.even as President Bill Clinton 
fcotitinues to seek approval of 
an $18 billion appropriation 
to bolster the international 
pending agency over the next 
■three years — a 45 percent 
'increase in the U.S. commit- 
; mem to the IMF. 

“ Debate in the House is 
likely to center on the IMF’s 
intention to amend its Arti- 
cles of Agreement to mandate 
the deregulation of invest- 
''ment capital flows in member 
countries. Some say such de- 
regulation set off the financial 
crises in Asia and Mexico. 

The Fund also faces an un- 
precedented intellectual chal- 
■ lenge from its own ranks. 


governments of Bolivia, Po- 
land and Russia as they im- 
plemented IMF economic re- 
structuring programs in the 
1970s and ’80s. Mr. Sachs 
now opposes IMF policies to 
revive East Asian economies. 

The recent crisis, he argues 


em, panic sei in. Asian cur- 
rency values plunged and the 
IMF stepped in with its stan- 
dard prescription: layoffs, 
higher interest rates and the 
opening of local economies to 
international investors. 

As a result. Mr. Sachs notes. 


)Wi -tne March- April issue of . a ‘"wave of bankrupTcics is 
The American Prospecr sweeping Korea and a 


The American Prospect 
magazine, is **a financial 
panic made in theprivate sec- 
tor" that the IMr at first ig- 
nored and then made worse. 

He notes that in the months 
before the East Asian col- 
lapse, the IMF had expressed 
great confidence in the Asian 
economies, citing their 
"sound fundamentals’' such 
as budget surpluses, high sav- 
ings rates, low inflation and 
export-oriented industries. 


massive rise in unemployment 
seems sei to hit all three of the 
economies" — Thailand. In- 
donesia and South Korea. 

The IMF's own records 
bear out Mr. Sachs's crit- 
icism. Over the past 1 8 years, 
the IMF has required more 
than 80 countries in extreme 
debt distress to adopt its 
Structural Adjustment Pro 
grams. To get access to IMF 
financing, governments must 


Once the dependence of subscribe to the "Washing- 


these countries on short-term 
foreign debt became appar- 


ton consensus. meaning 
they are effectively required 


Asia Needs Social Protections 

R ECENT events in Asia essential to prevent; 
provide a dramatic Ulus- ful distortions of m: 


The most prominent and public debate, the rule of law 
^outspoken of the IMF’s critics and the accountability of 
™s the Harvard professor Jef- elected officials are among 
ffey Sachs, who advised the the attributes of democracy 


tration of how powerfully and 
swiftly a major economic 
shock can be translated into a 
major social crisis. They 
provide a strong moral argu- 
ment for ensuring greater sta- 
bility in the international fi- 
nancial system. 

It was not only weaknesses 
in domestic policies and reg- 
ulatory mechanisms that 
caused the crisis in Asia. The 
contamination of market pro- 
cesses by politics was also a 
root cause. The strengthening 
of democratic institutions is 
thus central to a postcrisis 
economic model. 

Free and fair elections, 
freedom of expression and 
public debate, the rule of law 
and the accountability of 


essential to preventing harm- 
ful distortions of market pro- 
cesses by governments. 

Democracy is also essential 
to ensuring greater social 
equity in the development pro- 
cess. It must by now be clear 
that in the precrisis period 


to cut government spending 
on health and education, de- 
value their currencies, raise 
interest rates and allow 

If the Fund's 
austerity plans 
truly ted to 
higher standards 
of living for most 
people , the pain 
inflicted might be 
acceptable . 

foreign ownership of domes- 
tic businesses. 

If the enforced austerity of 
■ ‘structural adjustment ’ ' truly 
led to higher standards of liv- 
ing for the majority of the 
people in IMF client coun- 
tries, the pain inflicted might 
be acceptable. But an internal 
study, completed by the IMF 
staff in September 1997. 
found thar per capita income ' 
stagnated in countries under- 
going structural adjustment 
from 1981 to 1995. 

In developing countries free 
of the IMF. the study found 
that per capita income rose. 


percentage of the population 
living in poverty increased 
from just under one-half to 
about two- thirds of Mexico's 
87 million people. 

In 1994. Mexico was again 
hit by financial crisis, as the 
risks of growth financed by 
short-term foreign invest- 
ment became plain. The gov- 
ernment was forced to de- 
value the peso, and forcicn 
investors stampeded to with- 
draw their money. To reas- 
sure global financial markets, 
the IMF put together another 
bailout plan; since the plan's 
adoption. 20,000 small and 
medium- sized businesses — 
one-third of Mexico’s com- 
mercial enterprises — have 
gone bankrupt and 2 million 
people have lost their jobs. 

Perhaps the most surpris- 
ing new critic of the IMF is 
Joseph Stiglitz, the chief 
economist at the World Bank. 
The World Bank, which fi- 
nances development projects 
such as dams and power 
plants in poor countries, is the 
IMF’s sister institution. 

In January', Mr. Stiglitz 
told The Wall Street Journal 
that the IMF bailout condi- 
tions in East Asia might cause 
a "severe recession” by im- 


Is It Really Sexual Harassment 
If Nothing Happens ’? Yes 


By Ellen Goodman 


there was a relative neglect of these repons translates into 
labor rights and social pro- shocking hardship for many. 


lection. Social progress lagged 
far behind the area's spectac- 
ular economic growth. 

The un/onunate con- 
sequences of this unbalanced 
development are now plain to 
see. 

— These comments were 
excerpted fry the 
International Herald 
Tribune from a speech by 
Michel Hasennc. director- 
general of the International 
Labor Organization, at an 
ILO meeting in Bangkok 
Iasi week 
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it per capita income rose. posing unnecessary' austerity 
The technical language of measures. 

?se repons translates into It is rime to face up to the 
ocking hardship for many, damage that has been 
The classic case is Mexico, wreaked by the IMF. The 
sometimes described as an IMF’s managing director. 
IMF success. Michel Camdessus, recently 

In 1982, ir became appar- acknowledged to a group of 
em that Mexico could not pay U.S. church leaders dial real- 
its foreign debts. The IMF pui izing the benefits of the IMF’s 
together a “rescue package” macroeconomic model might 
and. for the next decade, the require the "sacrifice of a 
Mexican government fol- generation." 
lowed the IMF’s standard Congress should lake the 
policy prescriptions. But real opportunity to abandon such 
income fell from 1982 to cynicism and reject the ad- 
1992. Infant deaths due to ditional SIS billion for the 
malnutrition tripled. The real IMF. Just as democratic gov- 
minimum wage lost more emmenis long ago recognized 
than half its value, and the that war wasloo important to 

be left to the generals, the 
economies of the world are 
far too important to be left to 
the economists at the IMF. 


‘Titanic’ Redux 

Regarding "A Glacial Re- 
sponse w Titanic from Euro- 
pean Intellectuals " ( Mean - 
l while. April IS I by Richard 
Pells, and '" Titanic Reac- 
'lion" ( Letters to the Editor. 
April 23): 

Allow me to come ro the 
defense of the poor, deluged 
j.Mr. Pells. Although , he got 
.somewhat carried away in his - 
enthusiasm for James Caraer- 

» ,on’s film and genius — his 
right in this world of varied 
pastes — Mr. Pells is basically 
^correct in his assessment of 
.European snobbery toward 
American cultural exports. 

As a film journalist in 
•Geneva, I am confronted daily 
rwith an elitist rejection of the 
-“Hollywood system,” regard- 
less of the merit of Hollywood 


their success. This' arrogance, 
and the refusal to give credit 
where it is at times due, is 
frustrating. No doubt Rambo. 
Terminator and Co. haw sul- 
lied the artistic landscape of 
cinema, but there is also magic 
and robust entertainment com- 
ing out of America. 

Often, if a work is not dark.' 
rwisred and excruciatingly 
slow, Europeans raise their 
noses and simply dismiss it as 
commercial junk. There is a 
distinct bias. 

N. 1NGWERSEN. 

Geneva. 

Mr. Pells’s apology for 
"Titanic” ignores the excel- 
lence of the many indepen- 
dent films made not only by 
European producers but by 
talented independent Amer- 
icans — whose films we nev- 


-expons and often because of er get to see. 


It is extremely difficult to 
find out about, let alone to 
see, any American films aside 
from those that the big 
companies advertise and dis- 
tribute. Only people lucky- 
enough to live near the siie of 
a film festival are ever able to 
eojoy the many excellent and 
meaningful films made each 
year. 

ALLISON PETERS. 

Rome. 

Please! .As an adult rep- 
resentative of the American 
masses. 1 can report that "Ti- 
tanic” was a gigantic bore; 
Predictable. Laughable. With 
very- bad dialogue and bad 
ideas. 

We take our children to 
these things because they 
want to go and we want to be 
with them. We went in the 
zillions to see “Titanic” be- 



cause we wanted to hang out 
with our kids: because it was 
cleverly advertised and we 
are easily duped; because it 
was a pleasant way to spend a 
Saturday night: because we 
wanted to see what the fuss 
was about, and because we 
wanted to have a good laugh 
at the morons in Hollywood. 
We would have been pleas- 
antly surprised if it had been 
anv’good. 

ROBERT SULLIVAN. 

Traverse City. Michigan. 

Putting aside whether * ’Ti- 
tanic” was a cultural and in- 
tellectual masterpiece — I 
thought it simply a rather en- 
tertaining way to spend a 
rainy Sunday afternoon — 
the letter from Michael Birch 
strikes me as a rather stereo- 
typical condemnation of all 
things American. 

As an American who has 
spent half his adult life in Asia 
and Europe, I have experi- 
ence with those who preach 
superior European diversity 
in both culture and history' 
while discounting most 
things American as “’shallow 
and predictable.” 

The fact that Mr. Birch and 
his kind choose not to rec- 
ognize is that America is a 
country of extremes. It is the 
most diverse counny in the 
world in terms of culture 
and history and. at tbe same 
time, it is the most homo- 
geneous. 

Almost every’ country, cul- 
ture and religion in the world 
has representatives in the 
American citizenry. This may 
explain why American 
movies like “Titanic” do 
well around the world. 

TOM WIGHT. 

London. 


The writer is on die steering 
committee of the 50 Yeurs Is 
Enough Network, a coalition 
of more than 2(HJ US. orga- 
nizations dedicated to the fun- 
damental transformation of 
the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. He 
contributed this comment n> 
The Washington Post. 


B OSTON — Is It my imagination or are 
even the Supreme Court justices get- 
ting a touch frustrated by the sexual har- 
assment eruptions in their courtroom? 

On Wednesday, the court heard the 
fourth in a series of appeals from lower 
courts to “bring order to the chaotic cose 
law." This one was so complex it had 
Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg imploring the 
legal heavens, "How did all this come up?” 

MEANWHILE 

Justice Antonin Scalia demurred. “We 
didn’t stan it.” 

The case in point was Ellerth v. Bur- 
lington. According to the undisputed facts, 
it began when Kimberly Ellerth took a job 
as a merchandising assistant for Burlington 
Industries. Soon Theodore Slowik, vice 
president and her supervisor, began work- 
ing hjs charms on her. 

There was the hand on the knee, the 
recurring comments on the size of her 
breasts and the length of her skirts. There 
was the time he would not approve a project 
until she described what she was wearing. 
There was the day he told her. “You know, 
Kim, 1 could make your life very hard or 
very easy at Burlington.” 

Mr. Slowtk’s behavior finally drove her 
out of work and into court with a pretty- 
good description of a hostile work envir- 
onment. Bur the complaint that arrived at 
the Supreme Court was a quid pro quo 
case. Her suit was based on his threat that 
if she did not “loosen up." it could affect 
her job. 

The problem before the court, however, 
was this: When he did ‘'quid," she did 
not do “quo” and he did not follow through 
on the old "quid.” In other words — 
English words — when she resisted, he 
neither fired her nor demoted her. In fact 
she was promoted. 

So the justices were asked to decide the 
culpability of an empty threaL Is it har- 
assment if "nothing happened”? This is 
why this case is linked by Paula Jones 
watchers to her chances for appeal: Ms. 
Jones also claims harassment without tan- 
gible consequences. 

Of course, the notion that you have to 
quid (or is it quo?; to make a case is 
troubling in itself. As one of the justices 
wondered, why should someone who ac- 
quiesces have a better case than someone 
who resists? How do you know if a threat is 
empty when it is made? And, when you are 
threatened, “something” has "happened.” 
The work environment has changed. 

But the larger question that the Supreme 
Court has to resolve sooner or later is why 
on earth do we have a double standard of 


sexual harassment law anyway? Why is a 
case in which a working woman is sexually 
blackmailed so different from a case in 
which sexual misconduct creates an en- 
vironment hostile to her sex and success? 

Justice Ginsburg called the distinction 
"mystilying.” So would many employees. 
Indeed, the original legislation banning em- 
ployment discrimination makes no such 
difference. 

But under the chaotic case-by-case de- 
cisions. the law in this murky new arena has 
traveled on two tracks. 

Track One: Courts have ruled that 
companies are automatically liable when a 
supervisor tries to trade sex for a job. In 
those cases, the boss is the company. 

Track Two: When there is "merely” a 
hostile work environment, the employee 
has to prove that the company knew" or 
should have known what was going on 
before it is liable. 

This has made lawyers more eager to 
charge quid pro quo. But the two-track 
system makes no sense, ft does not exist for 
race discrimination. Or for other forms of 
gender discrimination. 

Indeed, the "mystilying” double stan- 
dard grows out of the lingering belief that 
sexual harassment is differenf from other 
forms of employment discrimination. That 
it is about sex more than power. 

Well, the supervisor with his hand on 
your knee may be acting in pursuit of sex, 
not corporate business. The manager w ho 
mistreats an African-American because he 
personally does not like black folks may 
also be operating on his own. Still, in the 
matter of race, the company is liable. 

The business hires, trains and promotes 
managers. There is no reason to assume that 
a supervisor is the company when he tries to 
blackmail a woman into sex but is a private 
individual when he describes her breasts. 

It would make a good deal more sense if 
the Supreme Court took the opportunity 
this spring to make a single standard of 
liability. 

Damages would still vary, but the 
companies would take discrimination more 
seriously. 

While we are trying to bring order to 
chaos, here is another unifying theory: 
Sexual harassment is really not so distinct 
from other forms of workplace discrim- 
ination. It is all about inequality and the 
abuse of power. 

For the moment the real two-track sys- 
tem is still in place. 

Kimberly Ellerth has gone to the Su- 
preme Court. But guess where the super- 
visor is who made her "feel like a piece of 
meat”? On the job. 
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Where history hits 
the headlines. 
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ACROSS 

i Civilian clothes 
iSAnyAJp 
io vu 

14 Smiling 

15 Mountain of 
Greek legend 

j« Just-prior 
periods 

*7 E. Annie Proulx 
’ novel 

20 Taoism founder 

21 reptile 

22 PartofMADD 

23 Maided 

as Tarzan's foster 
0 ; mother 


27 — -Kettering 
Institute 

2 » Honeydunch 

31 Kind of citizen 

35 Price fixers 

37 Gift label wotO 

so Pans-to- 

Amsterdam dir. 

40 £. M. Forster 
novel 

43 Kinsman: Abbr. 

44 Oilie - 5 sidekick 

45 Makes things 
slippery 

48 Former Gov. 
Grasso 

48 Choice word 

50 Gold measure 

51 P.l 

53 Is here 
55 Cowboy topper 


: Solution to Puzzle of AprilM 


iliiJPJi 

iiti g "!pi 

a nnannaaon 

slna 

llnDBaganggnaas 


rirtflQ 

■ if ill 


59 Cry of disbelief 
so Cable's 

"SuperSialion" 
83 Jerome K. 

Jerome novel 
88 Where to find 
anvils 

b 7 Perpetually 
88 Eccentric 

60 Use an atomizer 
to Give stars to, 

perhaps 

71 Provide (With) 


1 LeBlancof 
■Friends’ 

2 Verbal pans 

3 Melee 

4 Woody 
Herman's’ — 
Autumn" 

5 Like working 
ptowhorses 

b Like cooked 
com 

* 7 Debatable 

power, tor short 
8 TheEasi 
e Herbivorous 
hoppers • , 

ip Turned down 
11 5o much as 

12 Feast of Lights 
observers 

13 Little helper’ . 


IB Suffix with sex 
19 Benetton rival 

24 They maybe 
wild 

29 Arena chant 
27 False alarm 

25 Flap m the 
fashion industry 

30 Dexterity 

32 -I gel it’ 

33 ‘Fraud’ novelist 
Brook ner 

34 Minima 

aa FashionaDie 
•one? 

aa Jerk's creation? 

41 ‘For Me aid My 

42 Sprffy 

47 Bear witness 
49 Run out 
92 Nationality suffix 

54 Actor McShane 

55 Ship's front 
58 Neighbor of a 

Laotian 

57 Commits a faux 
pas 

58 Winter Palace 
nvar 

•i Capital on the 
Caspian 

S3 Ophihaimologi- 
cal case 
<M Surfing site 

*5 Rock’s 

Jovi 






The Front Page is a fascinating archive. In 150 
reprinted front pages, you will sec how the leading 
figures and landmark events of the past 110 years 
made headline news in the world's first and only 
international daily newspaper. 

Discovering how the world received the 
news of events that changed its course gives you 
an enthralling insight into recent history 
as documented by the j ^ 
pages of the International 
Herald Tribune . 1 

The Front Page is 
now in its third updated 
edition, spanning the 110 
years of the paper’s 
publication. ( 

Browse over this unique [ 

perspective on history', give it as a gift - a valuable 
learning tool - or simply sit hack and enjoy it as 
a terrific read. 
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Bringing Woody Guthrie Back to Life 


By Peter Applebome 

Kcv Yuri Time* Service 


ih » ‘ 


N EW YORK — In 1954, as 
his body began to succumb 
to the devastating nerve dis- 
order that ended his career. 
Woody Guthrie scribbled two sen- 
tences in a hand so shaky it took a full 
page to bold the 35 words. 

“I want you to pay a lot more at- 
tention to all my words longer and deep- 
er and quieter and louder than I ever 
could,' ’ ne wrote. “You'll get more out 
of them than I did around here.” 

No artist suffered a cruder fate than 
Guthrie, who went from footloose folk 
poet and, as he put it, “one-cylinder 
guitar picker” to relatively young vic- 
tim of a degenerative disease that left 
him crippled, voiceless, entombed in 
his own body. Guthrie died in 1967, but 
his words may yet come true. A half- 
century after his musical career ended, 
it’s as if he has come back to life. 

More than 10,000 of his papers, let- 
ters, song lyrics, scrapbooks and art- 
works are being opened to die public for 
the fust time. In the process, nis words 
are finding voice in new forms — like a 
remarkable CD of never-before-heard 
Guthrie songs filtered through contem- 
porary musical sensibilities. 

The materials, which include more 
than 3,000 song lyrics — the vast ma- 
jority of them never heard or recorded 
— provide striking, often surprising 
glimpses into the life of one of the most 
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Nora Guthrie with mementos of her father. Woody, who died in 1 967. 


influential cultural figures of the cen- 
tred Bob Dylan and 


tury. Guthrie inspi 
virtually created the modem folk tra- 
dition and singer-songwriter genre, 
which remains as vital today as it was a 
half-century ago. 

“Woody’s idea of his own work 
was, as he put it. vaccinating himself 
into society,” said Nora Guthrie, the 


youngest of his three living children. 
She manages the collection along with 
Harold Leventhai, who managed folk 
artists like the Weavers, Pete Seeger, 
Judy Collins and Guthrie's son, Arlo, 
and handled his affairs when Guthrie's 
physical condition began to deteriorate 
in the early 1950s. 

“He wasn’t the kind of artist who 
rented a cottage up in- the Adirondack^ 
and wrote in privacy for three months," 
Nora Guthne said. “Woody’s cre- 
ations took place on street comers, 
trains, subways. Rather than a tradi- 
tional archive, we see this as a way to 
take this stuff out of the archive and get 
it back to the people, because that's 
where Woody lived." 

The outlines of Guthrie’s life are fa- 
miliar. told through his music; his auto- 
biography, “Bound for Glory,” and 
various biographies, most notably Joe 
Klein's “Woody Guthrie: A Life.” 

He was bom in 1912 in Okemah, 
Oklahoma, which he described with 
typical manic verve as “one of the 
singingest, square dancingest, 
drinkingest, yellingest, preachingest, 
walkingest, lalkmgest, laughingest. 


cryingest. sbootingest, fistfightingest, 
bleedingest, gamblingest, gun, club 
and razor carryingest ” farm, ranch and 
oil boom towns. 

Shadowed by an almost biblical 


string of tragedies — his sister burned to 
death in a fire, his mother went insane, 
his father was badly burned in a fire — 
he took to die road in the 1930s, his 
pockets filled with paintbrushes, a gui- 
tar slung over his back. His combination 
of Dost Bowl grit, on-the-road -wonder, 
leftist populism and Okie wit produced 
songs like “This Land Is Your Land,” 
“Pastures of Plenty,” “Do Re Mi,” 
“Grand Coulee Dam,” “So Long (It’s 
Been Good to Know You).’ ’ They made 
him a true American legend, whose 
reverberations are still being felt 
And then it all slipped away. Gu- 
thrie’s behavior, always unpredictable, 
became increasingly erratic. In 1952 
he was given a diagnosis of Hunt- 
ington's disease, which left him unable 
to walk, to care for himself and finally 
to speak. He was confined first to a 
mental ward and then to a hospital bed. 
When he died in 1967., he was an 
inspiration to a generation’ of artists 


like Dylan, Phil Ochs, Joan Baez and 
Judy Co llins , but more a living ghost 
than an active presence. 

But over the years he had compiled 
an astonishingly rich collection of 
writing and artwork. 

* ‘Woody, more than anyone I’ve ever 
known, was an incorrigible writer, ob- 
server, verse maker,” said Seeger, who 
sang with Guthrie as part of the Al- 
manac Singers in the 1940s. 1 ‘Every day 
of his life, he’d be rh inking up thymes, 
writing songs, taking notes and jotting 
them down in his pocket notebook.” 

Guthrie left most of the material at 
his home in Coney Island and then 
Howard Beach, where his wife, Mar- 
jorie, did her best to. bring some order to 
iL In 1961, she took stacks and cartons 
of his work to Leventhal's office in 
New York, and there it sat until the 
early 1990s, when Leventhai and Nora 
Guthrie raised S100,000 from record- 
ing companies and artists to organize it 
into the Woody Guthrie Archives. 

George Arevalo, a professional 
archivist and ethnomusicologist and 
assistant director of the Louis Arm- 
strong Archives at Queens College, 
hired to preserve and organize 


was 


Guthrie’s materials and materials 
about him: 700 photographs. 98 scrap- 
books, 300 letters, 700 artworks, 700 
manuscripts of unpublished material 
and 500 films, videos and recordings. 

"Woody was not just some guy who 
played guitar and wrote songs.” Are- 
valo said. “He was the consummate 
diarist He was an illustrator, artist 
painter. And more than anyone 1 can 
t hink of, he embodies so much of the 
American spirit someone who could 
hang out with blues musicians in the 
Deep South, migrant workers in Cali- 
fornia, come to New Y ork and bang out 
on the Bowery and move in intellectual 
circles at the same time. ” 


The New Dutch Swing Can Play in the Majors 
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By Mike Zwerin 

International Herald Tribune 


A 


MSTERDAM — The Dutch 


are the only European people 
style of is 
their own. It has 


to have a st 


jazz 


jazz 

little to do 
ith the pejoratively named “Euro- 
zz,” which Americans consider an 


offshoot a son of minor league. No, not 
even; it’s like Japanese baseball. 

Kevin Whitehead's new book “New 
Dutch Swing” i Billboard Books) tells 


the history of Dutch jazz and how it 
relates to what else is ns 


lappening today. 
Analyzing, quoting, commenting, he 
builds a good, dear case for music that 
deserves our attention, music being 
made by people who deserve our in- 
terest 

The word “swing” in the title is a 
provocation. Americans say “Euro- 
jazz” does not swing. How illustrative 
of the American mind-set it is to lump so 
many diverse cultures under one name. 

Whitehead, who has a master’s de- 
gree in English literature from Syracuse 
University, in New York state, has been 
a big jazz fan for a long time. Searching 
for subjects, he began reviewing rec- 
ords. He read the jazz press and thought 
he could write better than that. He wrote 
feature articles as a free-lancer. The 
Dutch subject appealed to him because 
he thought that it was about time an 
American wrote in depth about Euro- 
pean jazz. 

He moved to Amsterdam specifically 
to write it. An editor at Billboard Books 
called him to suggest another project and 
Whitehead talked him into this one. “His 
accountants thought he was crazy,” 
Whi tehead smiles. But the story, which is 
clearly told and not too technical, is prov- 
ing to have a curiously wide appeal. 

The leading characters belong or be- 
longed to the BIM House. BIM is the 
Dutch acronym for the Improvising Mu- 
sicians Foundation, formed in '1974. 
Aits subsidies started early in the Neth- 
erlands. They had student demonstra- 
tions before Paris and Chicago. The gov- 
ernment threw money at them to get 
them off the streets. And it worked. 
Amsterdam was one of the more creative 
scenes in the 1960s. 



be moving to a complex, a sort of an 
ghetto, now under construction behind 
Central Station. As with most aspects of 
the arts here, the move is being helped 
by city and state subsidies. 

The Dutch jazz subsidy system is 
unusual and intelligent. To get a sub- 


sidy, a musician must first have a gig. 

mple 


Frm.V, PaldlJ 

Kevin Whitehead at BIM House. 


The BIM House is a combination 
foundation, booking office, rehearsal 
studio, • clubhouse, bar. jazz club and 
union hall on the Oude Schans Canal. 
Whea they moved in, rhe building 
looked litre a warehouse on the outside 
and a garage inside. 

The Oude Schans, then a collection of 
warehouses and garages, is centrally 
located and has since been gentrified. 
Today's neighbors complain about the 
’ "noise," and the BIM House will soon 


The gig — at a coffee shop, for example 
— may not pay enough. The subsidy 
consists of the difference between the 
number on the contract and a living 
wage. There is also lobbying for in- 
dividual grants to composers, and for 
individual projects. Subsidies are being 
cut now. People think the government 
went too far. 

There’s a long jazz -tradition here. 
Jazz schools rum our posc-boppers like 
anywhere else. The beboppeis consider 
the BIM people as grant-happy politi- 
• cians who know how to milk the system. 
Rock musicians also resent them. These 
people consider the BIM a museum. 
They consider themselves slighted. 

The mainstream jazz tradition in Am- 
sterdam goes back to when Ben Webster 
said that "if Don Byas lives in Am- 
sterdam, that’s good enough for me.” 
Byas had begun to speak English with a 
Dutch accent. 

Amsterdam is just about the only 
place you still hear the terms "new 
music” and “improvised music" cov- 
ering the border between jazz, rock and 
classical music instead of “free jazz' ' or 
"musique contemporaine.” Here, the 
“improvisers” are the main event. 

“New Dutch Swing” has nor ex- 
ported well, although there are some 
exceptions. Hans Dulfer, one of the 
BIM's founders, has a big name in Ja- 
pan. Willem Breuker’s Kollektief con- 
tinues to play for full houses around 
Europe and the world. Misha Mengel- 
berg, the scene's guru, is a pianist of 
extraordinary talent. (They were co- 
founders of die BIM.) 

The percussionist Han Bennink is 
perhaps the best known. Like the 
Kollektief, he is theatrical. With these 
people, being seen is at least half of iL 
We’re talking mostly about mime and 
slapstick, so language is not the prob- 
lem; but this is certainly one reason they 
are not more widely known. 


The author Whitehead believes that 
"America is finally ready for Han Ben- 
nink.” Bennink's photo is on the cover 
of his book, sitting behind his drum kit. 
His head is shaved, he's wearing shades 
and he looks really fierce. We’ve seen 
drummers like this before. It’s an image 
that goes with swinging hard. 

Look closer, though, and you see 
something odd. His high hai cymbals 
are smoking. The lower cymbal is un- 
usually deep and building a fire in it is 
one of Bennink’s shrieks. The high har’s 
accents on two and four produce smoke 
rings. The rings rise slowly, the tempo is. 
fast — a subtle visualization of swing. 

The difference between Bennink and 
other clowns — and he’ll admit to being 
a clown — is that when the rime comes 
he can swing as hard as anyone.- He has 
played with Webster, Eric Dolphy and 
Johnny Griffin, among others, and will 
tour the United States with the Clusone 
Trio in May, with Ernst Reijseger on 
cello and Michael Moore on reeds. 

The “absurd" side of New Dutch 
Swing is criticized by musicians and 
fans who do not feel comfortable with 
all the kidding around. Music is too 
important to be treated with so much 
frivolity, they say. This is one reason 
humor is otherwise so lacking in jazz. 

Except for Sun Ra, Tbelonious 
Monk, Bill Friseli, the Dutch and very 
few others, jazz is considered to be “as 
serious as your life.” The "classical 
music of the 20th century" and so on. 
Laughing at or even with it is not really 
politically correcL Still, laughter helps 
the audience understand and sympa- 
thize with what would otherwise be 
complex and difficult music. 

Theo Loevendie, a saxophonist who 
was closely connected to the BIM 
House, is now a well-known and suc- 
cessful classical composer. He is said to 
have “crossed over.” He avoids ob- 
vious jazz elements. 

Loevendie helps put the BIM in con- 
text: “I suppose that in some abstract 
way jazz sneaks into my work because 
my experience leads me to a physical, 
rhythmic approach. My compositions 
may be complex, that is ray nature. But 
I hope never ro lose the direct appeal of 
jazz. That is my second nature. ’ 


Spike Lee: " It’s very hard for an actor to play a believable athlete . " 


Into the Shadows 
That Lurk Courtside 


Spike Lee Takes on Basketball 


By Mike Wise 

.Vrw- York Tunes Service 


N EW YORK — Ray Allen, a 
guard for basketball's Mil- 
waukee Bucks, knew of Spike 
Lee’s reputation as a coun- 
side chatterbox- So when the player was 
approached by the filmmaker during a 
Bucks-Knicks game a year ago, he was 
expecting to hear the usual abuse from 
Lee, a lifelong New York fan dressed in 
orange and blue. 

“I was dunking, here comes Spike 
again, trying to mess with somebody’s 
mind,” Alien said. "I was sure he was 
going to criticize my game.” 

To his surprise, Lee didn’t want to 
insult him. He wanted to make him a 
movie star. Determined to cast real ath- 
letes in his first film centered on sports, 
the director asked Allen to audition, and 
the baby-faced, 22-year-old guard ended 
up getting the lead role in “He Got 
Game,'’ opposite Denzel Washington. 

The arrangement meant eight gruel- 
ing weeks of acting classes for Allen. 
For Lee, ir meant something else: the 
chance ro avoid corny, unrealistic bas- 
ketball scenes. 

“I liked ‘Hoosiers* a Iol” Lee said 
recently of the 1987 movie about an 
underdog Indiana high school team. “I 
think it was a little over-dramatic with 
the ‘Rocky’ stuff as far as basketball 
went, but it was good. And I have to 
include ‘Hoop Dreams,* too. But ‘Blue 
Chips’? Ugh. ‘Eddie,’ ‘Above the Rim,' 
‘The Sixth Man’ — terrible.” 


shared stories about their senior years m 
high school, when they were prime com- 
modities in the basketball market 

“One of them would say, ‘Oh, they 
gave you that — well I got this,* ” Lee 
recalled. “The family was the worst 
The cousins. The second cousins. The 
aunts, the uncles, the relatives you never 
thought you had. Every one of these 
guys has said that was the most dis- 
turbing thing.” 

In one scene, Jesus's uncle grills him 
about the recruitment process and ac- 
cuses his nephew of "trying to keep 
your Aunt Sally and Uncle Bubba out of 
the deal.” 

“I thought you said we’re family,” 
Jesus says. 

“We are family,” his uncle says. 
"Blood. Thick as thieves. But we put 
out a lot of money taking you and your 
sister in. All I’m asking is that you let 
me wet my beak a little biL" 

Washington, who • plays Jake 
Sbunlesworth, the father whom Jesus 
has hardly known, was enlightened 
when Tracy McGrady, 18, now a pro 


9 


with the Toronto Raptors, trial out for a 
part: “I remember him saying, Tin 


already being pulled on back at home.' 
Being from a different era, I didn’t 
realize the pressure these kids are under. 
If these guys can play, everyone around 
them feels like they hit the Lotto.” 
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‘ 'One of die reasons most sports films 
are so bad,” said Lee, "is because it's 


Stoppard and Shaffer: A Dream Double Bill 


By Sheridan Morley 

Inrerndtiunul Herald Tribune 


L ondon — what could be 

better than a classic farce from 
the 1960s? Well, try two. In 
putting Tom Stoppard’s “The 
Real Inspector Hound' ’ together with 
Peter Shaffer’s “Black Comedy,” the 
director Greg Doran and the new 
Warehouse touring company at the 
Comedy have simply and satisfactorily 
solved a problem that has been around 
since both plays were first seen 30 
years ago, namely, what to couple with 
each of them. 

Neither Shaffer nor Stoppard, having 
created these houriong masterpieces, 
ever managed to get the other half of a 
double bill quite right, lending an awful 
kind of reality to the pronouncement of 
Moon and Birdboot, second-string drama 
critics caught up in the plot of “Hound”: 
“If it goes on beyond half-past ten it’s 
self-indulgent: Pass it on.” 

The mechanics of this double satire, in 


which Stoppard guns not just for re- 
viewers but also for tbs 


that whole genre of 
country-house thrillers represented by 
“The Mousetrap" (and can he have be- 

lipvort rtiat rti*» nihiorr nf his hriltianl at- 


still more complex and brilliant back- 
stage “Noises Off." Still there is no 
doubt that some of Stoppard’s best writ- 
ing can be found in that speech about 
bands of marauding understudies, 
twelfth men, deputies and other social 
outcasts rising up in great rev- 
olutionary groups to overthrow 
the men they are supposed to be 
shadowing. 

Nichola McAuliffe's definit- 
ive Mrs. Drudge, the charlady 
employed solely to update us on 
plot arid setting, takes the honors 

in the first half narrowly from Desmond 

Barrit's massively lugubrious Birdboot 
and David Tennant’s oddly subdued 
Moon. But in the second half of this 
joyous evening Tennant amply redeems 
himself as the unfortunate Brindsley 
Miller, about to give a party when all the 
lights blow out in his apartment 

Only then, by the brilliant reversal of 
Shaffer’s “Black Comedy." do we get 
to see what is going on; an old Chinese 
opera device allows us to see in the dark 
but not the characters on stage, so some 
brilliantly confused exits and entrances 

. . - 1 - ' i i tiiiu.i. , 
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are eolivened by Miller’s increasingly 

fur- 


disastrous attempts to restore stolen 
niture to its rightful owner. 


Gary Waldhom and Anna Chancellor. 
They, like iheir scripts, are lethally 
funny, and the only really depressing 
aspect of a wondrously giggly evening 
is the realization that in 30 years no 
British dramatist (always excepting 
Frayn) has managed to write any 
better or more expert mechan- 
ical comedies. We have allowed 
the theater of pure hilarity to 
disappear with Moon and Bird- 
booL and the loss is all ours. 

Talking of lost laughter, 
something has gone horribly 
wrong with “Edna — The Spectacle" 
at the Haymarker or, to be more precise, • 
just about everything from the choice of 
thealer to that of director and lyricist. The 
Haymaker, Alan S [radian and Kir Hes- 
keth-Harvey are all admirable in their 
various ways, but those ways are not 
those of Dame Edna, the greatest drag act 
of my lifetime, now beginning to come 
apan at ho- voluminous seams. 

In trying, for her first West End sea- 
son in 3 decade, to co-opt help from the 
legitimate theater. Dame Edna has drif- 
ted disastrously from her best anarchic 
and destructive territory, only ro end up 
with a first half of interminable length 
and desperate inadequacy in which we 


attempting to parody. After the inter- 
mission, her begetter. Barry Humphries, 
wisely returned to the monologue that 
has always been at the heart of his and 
Dame Edna’s brilliance. 

But even this seems to have come 
curiously unstuck, as if Humphries's 


heart and considerable energy are some- 


how no longer in tune with Our Lady of 
the Gladioli, or her determination to 
humiliate her faithful attendants. It is 
just possible that the dame has finally 
strangled her creator’s genius. 

I trust not; on a good night, nobody 
plays a crowd better or makes them wish 
more fervently that they were some- 
place else. But on the Haymarket first 
night it was suddenly the dame herself 
who seemed ro wish she had chosen 
another theater and maybe a more re- 
sponsive audience. To risk live phone 
calls from the stage to baby sitters at 
home is only going to work if you phone 
the right people, and the final irony of a 
deeply misguided evening is that in 
soliciting, for the very first time, the aid 
of a lyricist and a director other than 
herself, the dame has also for the first 
time come up with a show that badly 
needs both writing and staging. 

If you can’t get the proper staff, as 


very hard for an actor to play a be- 
lievable athlete. Boxing is probably the 
easiest sport for an actor ro do. ” 

In “He Got Game” Alien plays Jesus 
Shuttlesworth, America’s No. 1 high 
school prospect Lee. ever the hoops 
zealoL decided to name his leading char- 
acter Jesus when he was watching the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
tournament last year and caught a 
glimpse of the Providence College play- 
er God Shammgod. “I was thinking, 
that's a great name." Lee said. “You 
have a great athlete with a mythical name 
like that, ic even heightens the legend.” 

One week before Jesus has to decide 
whether to sign a letter of intent to attend 
a college or to make himself eligible for 
the National Basketball Association 
draft, his inner circle dissolves into a 
bunch of me-firsi parasites. His girlfriend 
wants him to meet with an agent. His 
high school coach wants him to accept an 
envelope full of 5100 bills from a college 
suitor. Except for his younger sister, he 
can’t even trust his family. 

If the 1994 documentary “Hoop 
Dreams" illustrated the plight of young, 
gifted black athletes who have to wrestle 
with their needs and those of the people 
around them, “He Got Game” takes the 
concept even further into a realm of 
hustlers, hangers-on and uncles who feel 
they, too, are entitled to a new Lexus. 

Lee knew bis screenplay had some 
truth to it when Allen and others in the 
cast (the film also features the NBA 
players John Wallace. Walter McCarty, 
-i nrt Rirlr Fox) took a hrml- 


T HE agent in the film is weit- 
oiled, and the universities are 
ethically challenged. Actually, 
no one is spared, least of ail the 
family members who puli and tug on 
Jesus as if he were a big wishbone.. . 

“If you look at ‘Do the Right ^ Thing,* 
across the- board, black and white, 
everyone was scrutinized and criticized 
in that movie, ’ * Lee said, referring to his 
1989 film. “Even though it might ap- 
pear thar *Oh, he's always been. sym- 
pathetic to the black characters,’ if y° u . 
look at my body of work I’ve been hard 
On my people." 

Considering that “He Got Game" is- 
Lee s 1 Ith film, it’s surp rising that this 
is his first that deals with basketball, a 
subject he is passionate about Deter- 
mined not to employ trampolines or 
trick photography, he tried to be as' 
authentic as possible when filming the 
basketball scenes. 

Just as important as securing a realistic 
cast was coining up with a story line that 
would make the movie appeal to viewers 
who weren’t necessarily sports fens. 

The director found what he was look- 
ing for in the essential conflict between 
fathers and sons, and, more specifically, 
the unreasonable pressure a father can 
exert on a child. 

”1 thought it was the best script he 
had written,” said Washington, who - 
fesj collaborated with Lee in “Malcolm 
*■„ * * 992). The actor agreed to be in 
q. il e 9?* Game. ’ * which had a budget of 
mi| hon, for a much smaller fee than 

he usually commands. 

Lee said: "I hope they’ll say this film' 
successfully used basketball as a meta- 
phor for something else greater than 
that, a film that really scrutinizes a fe- 
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A top-rated game show in Hungary, top, and a newscast in Romania. 


Western Investors Plug 
Into East European TV 

But Few Media Pioneers Expect Quick Return 


ip w m 


By Richard Covington 

International Herald Tribune 


C ANNES — Amid a finny of 
lawsuits, allegations of gov- 
ernment corruption and pro- 
gram piracy, Eastern and 
Central Europe are emerging as a both 
a battleground and promised land for 
commercial television broadcasters. 

Only a handful of Wes tern investors 
are making a profit, but others 
are also digging in for the long «« 
term, optimistic that adver- 
rising revenue and subscrip- 
tion fees will eventually /n 
provide a payoff for. the bil- / Jfl 
lions of dollars being invested J Pr"** 
in the region’s 180 million 
viewers. 

4 ‘Asia being in the doldrums makes 
Eastern and Central Europe look more 
attractive than ever,” said Meredith 
Amdur, executive vice president of 
Baskerville Communications Corp., a 
media consulting firm based in Lon- 
don. “But these territories have a long 
way to go before the advertising mar- 
kets are big enoagh to support local 
production and buy top Hollywood 
films and series.” * 

According to Paolo Miscia, an East- 
ern and Central Europe analyst for 
AGB Media Services & Mediametrie 
SA, a media ratings service based in 
Paris, the region will not start making 
significant returns on investments for 
another 10 years. 
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Central European Media Enter- 
prises Ltd., whose majority sharehold- 
er is Ronald Lauder, a former LF.S. 
ambassador to Austria and unsuccess- 
ful candidate for mayor of New York 
City, has been the most active broad- 
caster in the region, with stations in 
Poland, the Czech Republic, Hungary, 
Romania, Slovakia, Slovenia and 
Ukraine. 

After four years of operating in the 
region, however, only one of 
_ the company’s stations has 
managed to turn a profit. 

‘ Nova TV in the Czech Re- 

■ R public earned $40 million last 
V I J year on $120 million in sales, 

y according to Michel Delioye, 
"fir president and chief executive 
officer of Central European 

Media. 

“Things are more complicated in 
Eastern 'and ‘Central Europe,” Mr. 
Delioye said. He and others say that 
Ae industry has been plagued by in- 
fluence-peddling and embezzlement. 

A rival broadcaster, Scandinavian 
Broadcasting System, has two chan- 
nels in the region. Martin Lindskog, 
the company’s president and chief op- 
erating officer, predicted ihatTVl, the 
Hungarian station that the network 
launched in October, would become 
profitable by the end of this year. 

• Pay-television packages are also 
coming to the region. Canal Plus S A 
the French network, and Wizja-TV, a 
Polish subsidiary of At Entertainment 



: :!p- 



Inc. of the United States, are planning 
to launch digital services this au- 
tumn. 

But many, including Mr. Delioye, 
say the audiences, subscription and 
advertising revenue do not yet justify 
the risk involved in pay TV. 

With advertising revenue of $550 
million. Poland is the most lucrative 
market, followed by Hungary, at S145 
million, and die Czech Republic, at 
S125 million, according to industry 
sources. At the lower end of the ad- 
vertising spectrum, Lithuania and 
Ukraine each represent around $18 
million in ad sales. 

According to Christian Ch arret, 
chief executive officer of the televi- 
sion division of Gauraont SA of 
Ranee, broadcasters inihe region only 
three years ago routinely signed long- 
term contracts for series but then failed 
to pay. 

“Now we insist on cash,” Mr. 

See TV, Page 17 


Rate Jitters: If Fed Leaked, Then Why? 


T 


By Richard W. Stevenson 

New York Tunes Sen-ice 


r WASHINGTON — Decisions made 
during the Federal Reserve Board’s 
policy-making .sessions eight tunes a 
year are usually among the few true 
secrets in Washington, impervious to 
leak or spin. 

That made it all the more extraordinary 
for investors, economists, government 
officials and journalists to read in The 
Wall Street Journal cm Monday that the 
Fed had made what could prove to be a 
critical judgment at its last meeting on 
March 31: to lean toward raising interest 
rates. The decision, known in the jargon 
of the trade as adopting a tightening bias, 
would normally not have been publicly 
disclosed until May 21 , two days after the 

next policy meeting. 

The Fed releases minutes of each 
meeting two days after the subsequent 
meeting, a practice adopted several years 


ago as a compromise between members 
of Congress who demanded that the Fed 
open its deliberations to the public and 
Fed officials who felt that sensitive judg- 
ments about markets and the economy 
could be made only in private. 

The consensus among most Fed 
watchers Monday was that senior of- 
ficials of the Federal Reserve Board — 
possibly Alan Greenspan, the chairman 
— had decided to si gnal to the markets 
that a rate increase might be in the cards 
and had leaked the information. But try- 
ing to divine what happened proved to be 
as difficult as parsing one of Mr. Green- 
span’s elliptical statements. 

Fed officials declined Monday to com- 
ment about the Journal article or to in- 
■dicaie in any way whether it was correct. 
The Journal gave no source, for its in- 
formation. yet staled the policy change as 
fact, with no qualifiers, suggesting its 
own confidence in what was bound tobe 
mar ket-moving information. 


Mr. Greenspan has been consistent 
over the years in warning the markets 
when a change in rate policy was in the 
cards, although the warning has some- 
times proven clear only in retrospect 

The Fed chairman, however, typically 
sends such signals during speeches or in 
testimony to congressional committees. 
Although he speaks regularly with jour- 
nalists, be does so only off the record. 

In comments over the past several 
weeks, a number of Fed governors and 
Federal Reserve Bank presidents have 
said they were concerned that the Asian 
financial crisis was not slowing the 
economy as mnch as expected, imply- 
ing that the central bank might have to 
raise rates to slow growth somewhat. 

ers was^^officials at the central bank 
were frustrated that the markets were not 
getting the message that rates might have 
to rise and so resented to an attention- 
grabbing leak to get the message across. 
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Blair Mediates in EU Banker Spat 

But British Efforts Bring No Quick Solution in Paris-Bonn Dispute 


By Tom Buerkle 

iniemmional Herald Tribune 

LONDON — Britain stepped up its 
efforts Tuesday to broker a compromise 
over the presidency of the future Euro- 
pean Central Bank, but aides to Prime 
Minister Tony Blair said it was unclear 
if European Union leaders would agree 
on a candidate at a summit meeting this 
weekend. 

The activity by Britain, which will 
lead the weekend meeting as the holder 
of the rotating EU presidency, came 
amid expressions of growing concern 
that the French-German standoff over 
the central bank — and a potential com- 
promise for resolving the dispute — 
could erode the credibility of me euro, 
Europe’s planned single currency. 

Mr. Blair telephoned Chancellor Hel- 
mut KohJ of Germany to discuss the 
bank presidency, as well as other EU 
matters. Aides to Mr. Blair provided no 
details of the conversation. But they said 
there did not appear to have been any 
movement on me presidency, and they 


were equivocal about the prospects of a 
deal at the Brussels summit meeting. 

“It doesn’t have to be sorted out this 
weekend, but that is the desirable out- 
come, ’’ Mr. Blair's spokesman said. 

Mr. Kohl and most other EU leaders 
have publicly endorsed Wim Duisen- 
berg, the former Dutch central banker 
and current head of the European Mon- 
etary Institute, for the job, but President 
Jacques Chirac has steadfastly supported 
a French candidate. Jean-Claude Trichet, 
the governor of the Bank of France. 

Mr. Blair spoke with Mr. Chirac and 
with Prime Minister Wim Kok of the 
Netherlands late last week, aides said. 
More phone contacts are likely this week, 
and Mr. Blair will travel to The Hague for 
talks with Mr. Kok on Friday. 

British officials said Mr. Blair was 
keeping an open mind about the pos- 
sibility of splitting the eight-year term, 
keeping alive speculation that EU leaders 
will fudge the issue by appointing Mr. 
Duisenberg with an informal understand- 
ing chat he will step down and be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Trie bet after four years. 


Mr. Blair's spokesman declined to 
comment directly on the idea, saying 
only that “the post has gor to carry 
credibility and the solution will make 
sure thar is the priority.’’ 

hi Amsterdam, Arnout Wei link, Mr. 
Duisenberg’s successor as head of the 
central bank of the Netherlands, said the 
possibility of a split term was an “ex- 
traordinary threat” to the independence 
of the European Central R ank. 

4 ‘Every function would then be ne- 
gotiable,” he said. 

He expressed optimism that Mr. Duis- 
enberg would prevail because “his sup- 
port in Europe is really very broad.” 

■ Boon to Nominate Inflation Foe 

Germany plans to nominate on Wed- 
nesday the chief economist of the 
Bundesbank, Otmar Issing, to the Euro- 
pean Central Bank's executive boon! 
sending one of the country's toughest 
inflation fighters to guard die stability of 
the euro, senior Finance Ministry and 
government officials said Tuesday, 
Bloomberg News reported from Bonn. 


OECD Halts Investment -Treaty Talks 


By Carl Gewirtz 

Iniermaianal Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Developed countries 
agreed Tuesday to suspend for six 
months talks on setting rules for cross- 
border investment flows, providing 
time to rally support fra- the contro- 
versial treaty. 

The agreement by the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment keeps qpen the mandate to work 
for such an agreement, but it suspends 
efforts to reach an accord until a new 
basis for negotiation can be found. 

The treaty, which seeks to break 
dowD barriers to foreign investors, has 
been attacked by labor, cultural and 
environmental organizations in Europe, 
Canada and Australia on the grounds 
that it could infringe on national sov- 
ereignty. 

The likelihood of finding a solution 
also is mired in die politics of the United 
States, which has enacted laws applicable 
to non-Americans outside U.S. tenitoiy, 
and in the European opposition, led by 
France, to such extraterritorial laws. 


U.S. laws concerning trade and re- 
lations with Iran and Libya as well as 
dealings with Cuba have become a ma- 
jor irritant in trans-Atlantic relations. 
Although President Bill Clinton's ad- 
ministration has not sought aggress- 
ively to apply the laws, negotiations 
between U.S. and European officials in 
Brussels have not succeeded in defusing 
the issue. Other disagreements are over 
labor, environmental and cultural is- 
sues. 

Pierre Moscovici, France’s minis ter 
for European affairs, said that it was 
“impossible and incoherent” to pursue 
talks on framing a multilateral agree- 
ment on investment aimed, among other 
things, at protecting investors from ar- 
bitrary government action “while the 
United States acts unilaterally on ex- 
traterritoriality.” 

The six-month pause in the talks will 
allow time to “seek solutions,” he 
said. 

The U.S. trade representative, Char- 
lene Barshefsky, said the pause was 
aimed at providing “a period of study 
and reflection’’ to try to come up with 


“constructive solutions that would 
open the way to move forward.” 

Negotiators will meet again in Oc- 
tober to decide whether to continue for- 
mal talks, with informal discussions 
taking place in the interim. 

The two-day OECD meeting here_ 
also gave the go-ahead to a frontal as- ' 
sault on tax havens and tax practices that 
are deemed harmful to other states. ’’ 

The meeting authorized the creation 
of a committee within the OECD whose 
first task will be to draw up and publish 
a list of tax havens. The list is meant as 
a guideline for member nations to use in " 
reviewing, and possibly canceling, bi- 
lateral tax treaties with snch countries. - 

Both Luxembourg and Switzerland 
expressed sharp reservations about the 
report and declared they would not be 
bound by its recommendations. But 
neither vetoed the report. Under the • • 
OECD’s policy of agreement by con- ' ! 
sensus, a veto could have killed further - 
action. An OECD official said he thought * . 
it unlikely that either Luxembourg or 
Switzerland would be found to be tax • * 
havens under the OECD definition. 


REPUBLIC NEW YORK CORPORATION 
SAFRA REPUBLIC HOLDINGS S. A. 

Consolidated Statements of Condition 
and Summaries of Results 

These statements and summaries represent the consolidated accounts of Republic New York Corporation and its 
wholly owned subsidiaries and of Safra Republic Holdings S.A. and its wholly owned subsidiaries. Republic New 
York Corporation owns 49% of Safra Republic Holdings S.A.. which is accounted for by the equity method. 
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REPUBLIC NEW YORK 
CORPORATION 

March 31. 

SAFRA REPUBLIC 
HOLDINGS S-A. 

March 3 1 . 


1998 

1997 

1998 

1997 

Assets 

Cash and due from hanks 

$ 809.452 

tin ihousandK of USS e\cepi per share data) 

S 687383 I $ 70.213 

S 77. J 19 

Interest-bearing deposits with banks 

4.310.782 

4.917.490 

7,175,061 

6.508.929 

Precious metals 

1,080.833 

1368.801 

— 

— 

Investment securities 

24.816.014 

22.799.972 

' 9,831368 

8383,646 

Trading account assets 

4,368,211 

5,572,868 

300,255 

245.338 

Federal funds sold and securities purchased 
under resale agreements 

1.385.419 

1.420,216 





Loons, net of unearned income 

13.204.150 

12.286.082 

2.431386 

2.002.457 

Allowance for possible credit losses 

1326.811) 

(352.667) 

(133.671) 

(131.436) 

Other assets 

5. 1 23.884 

6,368,728 

893.661) 

7 (1379 

Total assets 

$ 54.771.934 

$ 54,968,873 

$ 20368,472 

$ 17,997,432 

Liabilities 





Total deposits 

$ 33.496.367 

$ 31.918.795 

$ 14.991.762 

S 14,013.184 

Trading account liabilities 

4J25.679 

4.975.494 

265.462 

187375 

Short-term borrowings 

5.555349 

5.896.133 

1.845350 

1.5 19.697 

Other liabilities 

3.1 72.882 

4.795381 

635,301 

416.747 

Long-term debt 

1.688.158 

1.437.973 

738,979 

155.000 

Subordinated long-term debt and perpetual capital notes 

2.650.000 

2.400.000 

250.000 

— 

Mandatory redeemable preferred securities 

350.000 

350.000 

— 

— 

Shareholders 1 Equity 

Cumulative preferred stock 

500.000 

400.000 

_ 



Common stock and surplus net of treasury shares . . . 

663.951 

734.694 

886.443 

891.129 

Retained earnings 

2342.992 

2.013301 

907.723 

716.053 

Accumulated other comprehensive 
income, net of taxes 

26.556 

46,702 

47.252 

98347 

Total shareholders' equity \ 

3.533.499 

3,194.897 

1.841,418 

1.705.429 

Total liabilities and shareholders' equity 

$ 54.771,934 

$ 54.968.873 

$ 20368.472 

S 17.997.432 

Book value per share 

S 56.15 

S 51.32 

$ 52.20 

S 48.33 

Client portfolio assets held in custody 

Net income, for the three months ended 

$ 117.474 

$ 1 10.244 

$ 17.801320 

$ 73.247 

$ 13.995.184 

$ 57.198 

Net income per common share - diluted 

$ 2.07 

$ 1.91 

$ 2.06 

S 1.61 

Average common shares outstanding - diluted 

53.368 

54.050 

35370 

35.538 


Risk-Based Capital Ratios 

As of March 31, 1998. Republic New York Corporation’s risk-based core capital ratio was 12.70% (estimated) and total 
qualifying capital ratio was 21.15% (estimated). The ratios include the assets, risk-weighted in accordance with the requi- 
rements of the Federal Reserve Boaid specifically applied to Republic New York Corporation on a fully consolidated basis, 
and capita] of Safra Republic Holdings S.A. Total consolidated assets under these requirements exceeded US$ 70 billion 
and total consolidated capital, including minority interest and subordinated debt, exceeded USS 7.5 billion. 


Republic New York Corporation Safra Republic Holdings S.A. 

fifth Avenue tU 40th Suvut 32. boulevard Rov.il , 

. New Yuli. New Yuri. 1001 H Banking Locations L-244V LtiM.-n.buuv 

New York • Geneva * London » Beijing ■ Beirut • Beverly Hills * Butm* Aires • Cayman Islands * Copenhagen * Eneino * Gibraltar • Guernsey . 
Hung Kong ■ Jakarta - Los Angeles ■ Lugano • Luxembourg • Manila • Mexico City • Miami * Milan • Mnme Carlo • Montevideo ■ Montreal • 
M«wcow • Nassau ■ Paris ■ Punta del Este • Rio de Janeiro ■ Santiago • Sao Paulo • Singapore ■ Sydney • Taipei • Tokyo * Toronto * Zurich , 
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Dollar Gains, Stocks Mixed as Interest-Rate Worries Linger^ 


But Rate Rise 
Is Questioned 


CtmvBtd by Ovr SKffFnm Dlsfodus 

NEW YORK — The dollar rose 
against the Deutsche marie and most 
other major currencies Tuesday 
even though speculation ebbed that 
the Federal Reserve Board would 
raise interest rates. 

“The majority don't think the 
Fed will need to raise rates soon,” 
said Scott Turner, a manager at 
Prudential Investments. 

Traders cited a report in The 
Washington Post, which quoted 


Ccmv$rityOBrS*#FwmDhfxackB 

NEW YORK — Stocks were 
mixed Tuesday as concern lingered 
that U.S. interest rates could rise. 

An early attempt to rebound horn 
sharp losses Monday fizzled out 
amid pressure from profit-takers. 

The Dow Jones industrial average 
declined 18.68 points to 8,898.96. 

Hie Dow fell 147 points Monday 
after a published report that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board started leaning 
toward raising rates at its previous 
meeting on March 3 1 . The story was 


fell 1.43 to 1,085.11. Hie Nasdaq 
composite index gained 11.45 to 
1,831.76. 

Advancing stocks outnumbered 
dec liners by a 3-to-2 ratio on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Bond prices were lower. The 
Conference Board reported that 


US. STOCKS 


Americans' confidence in the econ- 
omy climbed to almost a 29-year 
high in April. The board’s index of 
consumer confidence rose to 136.7 




FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


1 






: ■ ■■■■■ 

' Source; Bloomberg, Reuters 



Imcnnrioral Herald Tribune 


Very briefly: 


- Jefferson Smurfit Group PLC is negotiating with Stone 
1 ‘Container Corp., the world's largest maker of corrugated 
> boxes, to combine Stone and Jefferson Smurfit's U.S. unit 
through a stock swap. 

-• Alestra, a venture between AT&T Corp. and Grupo In- 
dustrial Alfa of Mexico, will pull out of a government auction 
r - for wireless telephone frequencies because of soaring bid 
■levels. 

* • PepsiCo Inc.'s first-quarter profit rose 19 percent, to $377 
million, on rising revenue from snacks, but the company’s 
1 shares fell $3.50 to $39-5625 because of weaker- than-ex- 
pected soft-drink sales in March. 

I • Bethlehem Steel Co. said first-quarter earnings more than 
. doubled, to $68.6 million, easily exceeding estimates, as the 
^ company cut costs. 

• Warner- Lambert Co. said its first-quarter profit rose 37 


- 1 percent, to $279 million as its cholesterol drug, Upitor, took 

ole 


business away from Merck & Co.’s Zocor and it sold more of 
« its Rezulin, a diabetes pill. 

• AmeriSource Health Corp.'s second-quarter profit rose 23 

- percent, to $ 1 6.2 million, in line with expectations, oh stronger 
■demand for the drugs and medical supplies it distributes. 

r -« Amazon.com Inc. acquired three Internet companies for 
about $55 million in slock and cash to raise on-line book sales 
-.in Europe and to start selling videos on-line. 

- •Eastman Kodak Co. will combine its photocopier and 
microfilm businesses and change management in the new unit 

- in an attempt to lift profit by cutting costs. 

;• U.S. economic growth could be trimmed by one-tenth of a 
1 percentage point in 1 998 and 1999 because of costs associated 
with fixing “year 2000" computer problems, Edward Kelley, 
a governor at the Federal Reserve, said. 

• Venture Stores Inc. plans to sell and assign the leases on 

‘ most of its stores to Kimco Realty Corp.. with the stores to be 
. taken over by Kmart Corp. Bloomberg, ap 


Federal Reserve sources as saying 
that even though the Fed may have 
switched its stance toward raising 
interest rates at its last meeting in 
■ March, that did not mean higher 
rates were imminent. 

The dollar also got a boost from 
comments by a Bundesbank council 
member, Hans- J Bergen Krupp, who 
said there was no reason to change 
German interest rates now, “par- 
ticularly not upward." 

The dollar rose to 1.7940 Deutsche 
marks in 4 P.M. trading from 1.7877 
DM the day before, but h slipped to 
132.195 yen from 132^25 yen. The 
dollar was also at 1.4923 Swiss 
francs, up from 1.4857 francs, and at 
6.0116 French francs; up from 
5.9849 francs. The pound declined to 
$1.6675 from $1.6743. 

The dollar was held back against 
toe yen even amid concerns about 
possible Bank of Japan intervention. 
The U.S. currency was steadied by 
continued signs of weakness in the 
Japanese economy, with unemploy- 
ment in March surging to a record 
high of 3.9 percent and sales by 
major retailers in March plunging 
14.9 percent from a year earlier. 

“We’re at a period here where the 
market may begin to aggressively 
sell yen," said Earl Johnson, for- 
eign-exchange economist at Bank of 
Montreal. 

But he said he did not believe the 
Group of Seven would like to see toe 
dollar move much beyond 145 yen 
or 150 yen because “there’s a point 
when a strong dollar/yen would 
bring about a collapse in Asia." 

The pound was weakened by a 
larger- than -expected British trade 
deficit in March and by a bearish 
Confederation of British Industry 


)st article saying recent economic 
reports made smite Fed officials less 
concerned that inflation would pick 
up. 

“There’s heightened uncer-. 
tainty,” said Dirk Van Dijk, an in- 
vestment strategist with Dean In- 
vestment Associates. “Interest rates 
were off toe table, and now they’re 
back on the table." 

The Standard & Poor’s 500 Index 


in April from a revised 133.8 in 
ch.1 


March. The April figure was higher 
than analysts expected. 

“Consumers see a strong econ- 
omy," said Dan Seto, an economist 
at Nikko Securities International 
Co. “They think that will keep mov- 
ing forward unless * something 
changes dramatically. ’ ’ 

Factory orders for big-ticket 
goods rose in March, led by record 


demand outside of the volatile trans- 
portation industry. Total orders rare 
04 percent in March after Ming 0-8 
percent in February. f , . . 

“The economy is red hot, _saia 

Sung Won Sohn, chief economist at 
Norwest Coip. in Minneapolis. 
“The U.$. economy is going to coot 
down, or the Fed is going to have to 

do it for us.” _ 

The benchmark 30-year Treasury 
bond fell 5/32 to 100 26/32, taking 
the yield to 6.06 percent, compared 
with 6.05 percent Monday. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing rose 2 5/16 to 92 ^ after it 
reported a 2 percent drop in first- 
quarter earnings, citing Asia’s eco- 
nomic problems and unfavorable 
exchange rates. The profit of $400 
million was slightly shy of analyst 
forecasts. ■ 

Amazon.com rose 12% to 95-/fc 


a small ex- than-expec ted loss : 

first three months of the year. 


the 


This pulled op other Internet 
stocks. K-Tel International, rose 
3 7/16 to 38 3/16. • • 

America Online Inc., the largest 
consumer on-line service, also rose. 

p pnklm Resources jumped 4M.to 
" 53% after Standard & Poor's Corp. 
said Franklin would replace Core- 
States Financial Corp. in toe SAP 
500 Index. Franklin fell Monday 
along with other financial firms on 
concern that its mutual-fund busi- 
ness would be hurt if rising interest 
rates choked the bull market 
“History has told everybody that 
anytime there’s a dip, yon buy it,” 
said Andrew Abrams, a money man- 
ager with CWH Associates lhc. 
*%he general public says if it 
worked before, it will work again." 

Airborne Freight rose after the air- 
freight company on strong earnings. 

Aspec Technology rose as the 
maker of software used to design 
computer chips sold 6 million 
shares. (Bloomberg, AP) 


quarterly trends survey. The survey 
showed tl 


showed that British manufacturers 
were much less optimistic than they 
were in January because of the effect 


of the strong pound on exports. 
(Bridge 


age News, Bloomberg ) 


$3.5 Billion Spur 
To IBM 9 s Shares 


Bloomberg News 

ARMONK, New York— In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corp. said Tuesday it would 
buy back $3.5 billion of its 
shares and raise its dividend 10 
percent. 

Hie company is relying on 
stock repurchases to help com- 
pensate for lagging sales and 
earnings growth. 

The dividend will rise to 22 
cents a share from 20 cents, the 
third increase in five years. 

IBM has repurchased about 
$20 trillion of its stock in the past 
three years. The new repurchase 
is equal to 3.1 parent of its 
shares outstanding IBM un- 
veiled the plan before its annual 
shareholders meeting in Chica- 
go. IBM reported a 13 percent 
drop in first-quarter profit last 
week and an increase in sales of 
only 1.8 percent 

Much of IBM’s financial re- 
covery and share-price gain in 
recent quarters stems from cost- 
cutting, a lower tax rate and a 
jump in per-share profit tied to 
its share-repurchase program. 

But analysts were critical of 
toe move Tuesday. The buy- 
backs “show a lack of creativ- 
ity in running the business," 
said Bob Djnrdjevic, an analyst 
at Annex Research in Phoenix. 

IBM’s shares rose 37.5 cents 
to close at $115.6875. 


Firms Lobby to Save Tax Loophole# 

New Rule Is Found to Help U.S . Companies Shelter Profits Abroad 


By David Cay Johnston 

New York Times Service 


NEW YORK — U.S.-based mul- 
tinational corporations are lobbying 
fiercely to preserve a loophole in- 
advertently created two years ago by 
President Bill Clinton’s administra- 
tion that allows than to avoid pay- 
ing foreign governments billions of 
dollars a year in taxes. 

Their cam paig n is bearing fruit 
On Monday, all of toe Republicans 
and most of the Democrats on tire 
House of Representatives’ Ways 
and Means Committee, which sets 
tax policy, signed a letter urging toe 
Treasury Department to withdraw 
regulations it issued in January 
aimed at closing the loophole. 

“We strongly urge you to with- 
draw Notice 98-1 1 and the related 
regulations,” the letter said, refer- 
ring to the formal title of the new 
regulations. It said Congress, not the 
Treasury Department, should de- 
cide the matter. 

The lobbying campaign, whichhas 
drawn little public notice, centers on 
an attempt by Mr. Clinton’s admin- 
istration in 1996 to simplify tax laws 
that, among other thing, basically al- 
lows U.S. corporations wiih inter- 
national operations to move profits 
from one country to another without 
subjecting them to U.S. taxes. 

Now, toe companies have figured 


out how to use that flexibility to 
avoid taxes in other countries as welL 
Before toe 1996 measures, a U-S. 
multinational that moved passive in- 
come — interest, dividends, rents or 
royalties — had to pay corporate 
income taxes to the United Stales. 

Corporations quickly seized on 
the tax-simplification effort by cre- 
ating subsidiaries technically known 
as disregarded entities but popularly 
known as “tax-nothings." 

In one common form of tax-noth- 
ing, a U.S. company with a sub- 
sidiary that makes a product in, say, 
Germany will create a shell company 
in a lower-tax country such as the 
Netherlands. The German operation 
will borrow its capital from toe Dutch 
company, paying so much interest 
that it makes no profit and thus avoids 
German income tax. The shell com- 
pany in toe Netherlands, meanwhile, 
pays only a nominal Dutch tax- 



primary tear was max u.S. industry 
would shift more operations over- 
seas to take advantage of the loop- 
hole, but they also worried that gov- 
ernments that lost revenue as a result 
of such maneuvers would retaliate 
against the United States. 

In January, they issued regula- 
tions aimed at stopping what the 
government considers an abuse. 

Since then, representatives of 
dozens of big corporations — in- 
cluding Coca-Cola Co., DuPont Co., 
International Business Machines 
Corp. and Philip Morris Cos. — have 
been lobbying Congress to block the . 
Treasury directives. Hie companies^ 
say mul tinationals based outside the ' 
United States use such loopholes 
routinely and that it is unfair to. deny 
them to U.S. companies. 


Cendant Corp. Names New Finance Chief 

also promoted two executives from 


Bloomberg News 

PARSIPPANY, New Jersey — 
Cendant Corp. named a Merrill 
Lynch & Co. investment banker 
Tuesday as financial chief to try to 
restore investor confidence. 

Cendant, a direct marketer, 
named David Johnson its executive 
vice president for finance. Cendant 


HFS hie., whose December merger 
with CUC International Inc. formed 
Cendant Ceodant’s shares rose 
93.75 cents to close at $24.25. 

Cendant said this month that book- 
keeping “irregularities” at CUC 
meant it would restate 1997 earnings, 
cutting profit as much as 13 percent 
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The 300 most traded stoda of the doy, 
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7ft 

7ft 


,60 Mfl 

117 

S*% 

fll 

5ft 

♦ ft 

CepQi 

41® 

n 

JV, 

9 

•v. 

Goars 

4B 

34>* 

33ft 

344 

♦ft 

1 CeEMt 
• Oeurtfi 

w 

417 

MV. 

22ft 

IM 

71ft 

U 

21ft 

‘ft 

t-OddiGM 

vte 

24V, 

23 

114 

♦ft 

CteriH 

B2 

31 

3»ft 

Eft 

•*» 

.OWN 
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IWk 

17U 

1M 

-ft 

Gun 

Ui 

1ft 

2 


•ft 

■G0VM01 

Ml 

2ft. 

T.l 

294 

•ft 

.OBteP 

4D 

» 

3ft 

2*1 

■ft 

CriOTrri 

IM 

37ft 

S 

DM 

-ft 

, -Oeynw 

274 7 

ten 

M 

M 


«IML 

.gaSh* 

3116 

111 

5V. 

4Vk 

4ft 

4 

& 

4ft 

-ft 

■ft 

. GtiLB 

153 

10 

♦ft 

It 

‘ft 

(dMteF 

344 

1ft 

III 

14 

-ft 

•WEE. 

IS 

6ft 

64 

6ft 


• Haft PC 

Ml 

9 

n 

III 

■ft 


no 

JOS 

J»» 

17V. 

29ft 

164 

1) 

• ft 
-ft 

.Knpfl 

146 

?ft 

6ft 

Ti 

-ft 

HseTOh 

1002 

IV. 

3*W 

74 


Hatha 

7941 

6ft 

6% 

Oft 

■ft 

Hahn 

4JI7 

37ft 

V 

27V 

-4 

Katt 

1221 

JYB 

2ft 

2ft 

•ft 

WPttti 

121 

2 V, 

2 

2ft 

• ft 

Hsan 

210 

1ft 

m 

Ift 

■ft 

HtoiWi 

3221 

12ft 

19)6 

12ft 

•4» 


1624 

Jft 

2*. 

IVs 

•ft 

HmeSefft 

70* 

m 

10k 

IM 

-4 

Heads 

310 


ft 

■ft 


HsaseiHs 

WMl 

494 

397 

22V 

IIS 

22vt 

121. 

an, 

12ft 

♦ft 

-ft 

HetiVMs 

3440 

«v 

Stlft 

SO. 

-ft 

HornEn 

IS 

Iflft-. 

10-. 

10ft 

-ft 

UXtes 

2M 

49. 

V+ 


-ft 

hkras 

m 

7». 

TV; 

r 1 



Sdes Mgt Lm lm-d Oigc 


Indexes 


Dow Jones 


M*k lew 


Most Actives 
NYSE 


April 28, 1998 

High Low Luted Chge Opted 


High Low Latest Chge OpM 


High Law Lated Chge OpM 


HHJh Low Latest Chge OpM 


K 90BSJ3 9D06J7 HOfl IMN 
3485J7 3485.97 343982 34047 


Trans 3485J7 . 

Ihfl 277*7 2 7120 77639 277.14 

Comp 2J65J9 2*6153 282826 2037.19 


m. 

KVPDAS 

E&" 

neat 


Standard & Poors 

TMey 

I 4IJL 
1288-99 1255-291 26658 126440 

731.71 70CL64 712*2 70755 

237.71 234*5 235*9 23**S 
13825 13000 13134 131.34 

1107.90107670106654 1085.11 
535.17 521.28 525-91 52*28 


Piter* 

£S& 

yaw* 


VM, MM 
Z3SKZ2SH 
1B7874 29 
14014! 431ft 
103117 38 
ran 56 

75533 1MW 

57XK 471 


Industrials 

Tramp. 

Ufifflfes 

Finance 

SP500 

5P100 


54*77 7M 
51073 now 
46iot cm 
45046 lift* 
44019 20V» 
0473 4 Sft 
41*52 7561 


IM Law 
23V MM i 
27*1 znt 
38* m 
37 37V, 
SJW 535* 

in*» Tu 

40ft «M6 

22t* 23* 

iijgnm 

1t4»W)17H 

in* im 

44Va 44ft 

74 75V* 


-39» 


Grains 

CORN (CBOT) 

&000 bu mMnum- cant* per twxM 


-h 

♦1M» 

+*k 

+ft 

4 

-ft 

♦2W 


796 
-Ml 
Sep 96 
Dec 96 
Mar 99 
Atay 99 279ft 

M99 285 


IV* 494794 
-I 137,226 


May 98 2471* 244ft 246V} 

-M 98 257 253 255 

262* 259 te2t> +lft 34548 

2674* 263ft 267 ft +* 118082 

275 27116 275 +2 ft 

277 279 V> 

280 284ft 

Ett sites 67,000 Mows Kites 78885 
Mon* open W3SA4S5, off 3.913 


ORANGE JUKE (N COO 

15*00 fc*.- tents gerh 

May 96 99.50 97.60 99.30 +0*5 *5*J 

Jul 98 10350 101.05 V37JBS +175 13409 

Sep 98 105.95 10420 105-95 -075 4987 

Nov OB 10840 107.00 108*0 +075 1740 

EsL sales NJL Mam sales *350 

Mom open Ini 30758. Off 287 


10-YEAR FRENCH GOV. BONDS (MATIF) 

FFSXUJOQ-atsanOOpd 

Jon 98 10275 10046 102*5—0*8 90269 

Sep 98 10337 10235 10239 -078 1315 

Est soles: 120330 

Open Mri 92*84 up 4302. 


Jw 99 9560 9537 9560 +033 40792 
Sep 99 9567 9545 9547 +0.03 19.280 
Est sales: 70279. Pier, sates; 56373 
Prev.apentot: 997398 lip 6346 


♦2ft 

+2ft 


9395 

839 

4904 


SOYBEAN MEALKBOTl 
100 tans- daftcai per ton 


I3S3. 


NYSE 


MapUM 

Mcritm 

MnOo 

Maria Ri 


CamwBe 

Industrials 

Tnatsp. 

% 


Hte* 

M7J5 


gj§ m Si 

36677 37063 +]3tS 

54160 54431 +233 


Nasdaq 


Nasdaq 


McMjp 


MUM4I 

ULEnWll 

Mcaek 


whs* m 

2M41S 221139 n®3 -26ft 

1B75J9 1BSS61 185939 +449 


Tramp. 


™ ™ 


111843 11966ft +1 



k« pert 

AAay 98 161.90 15860 15050 -1.90 24366 
-M 98 


16420 16060 16160 4L7D 54006 
Aug 98 16530 16260 16260 -130 18330 

Sep 96 16560 16170 16430 -1.00 1&539 

Dec 96 16830 16660 16660 460 19,717 

Jan 1* 16860 16760 16830 undL 

Est stem 28LOOO Atone sataSUSSl 
Mam open M13«664 up 1319 


1365 


Metals 

GOLD (NCMX1 
100 feoyiBv- dcOan par 
Apr 98 30830 008.20 
May 98 31160 30030 30030 
Jim 98 31130 30860 30940 
31260 31030 31130 
314J0 31360 31180 
31760 31450 315.90 
31730 31460 31730 
31960 

32260 371.10 32140 
EsL sales 35600 Atam strict 319S9 
AAom open bit 184693 all 530 


Aug 98 
0098 
Dec 98 
Feb 99 
Apr *9 
Jim 97 


-160 138 
-160 4 

-160 102600 
-160 1925 

-160 4983 
•160 17J15 
-160 81845 

-160 7662 

-1.90 11684 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT BOND OJFFQ 

mnomamn-pboMoopd 

Jon 98 1IB25 1T737 ll&IB +0.15 119630 

Sep 98 N.T. N.T. 118.66 +ai5 9,902 

ESL (ales; 52697. Pm. Mies 5S684 

Pm. open Mj 129332 off 994 


U BO R 1 -MONTH (CMER3 
S3 mBfian- ph oMOO pd. 

Atay 98 9433 9433 9432 ooch. 14964 
Jun98 9430 9429 9429 +061 9622 
Jul 98 9429 9427 9427 +061 

ESL sales 4275 Mam sdes 7,944 
Mom Open 8044574 up 147 


• Industrials 

COTTON 2 (NCT10 
50600 lbs.- certs per lb. 

May 98 6060 6320 6360 +060 512 

Jill 98 4560 6476 4569 +054 32205 

Od 98 68.10 6765 6868 +068 1705 

Dec 98 6965 68.95 tfiM +046 32.747 

Mar 99 7065 7065 7065 +065 4931 

EiL sales NLA. Atom rain 5648 
Mom open hit 80457. off 32 


9,212 


HEATING OIL (NAXERJ 


Anauin 


+ 21 * 

+m 

♦IVe 

+134 


sx 


AMEX 

Daw Jones Bond 


HIM Lm im Oa. 

732 99 TOM 73167 +267 


AMEX 


SOYBEAN OIL {CHOU 
60000 R» ants per ft 

May?® 2865 2&08 2827 062 14670 

Jain 2960 2869 2868 067 89,920 

Aug9B 2960 2043 2869 -0-57 17625 

Sep 98 2822 2845 2852 -054 9,219 

Dec 98 2861 27.90 28.10 064 w.ms 

Jan 99 27.98 067 029 

Eat sale* 54000 AAom sates 35691 
AAans open M 164954 Off 858 


HI GRADE COPPER (NCMJO 
24000 CIS-- cente per t 
Apr 98 8560 8410 

Atay 98 8560 8460 

Jim 98 8SJ90 8460 

Jul 98 8435 8500 

Aim 98 

Sep 98 8560 8440 

Odn 

Nov 98 

Dec 98 8460 8360 

Eat soles 14000 AAran 


HnldOO 
HA Van 
HOPANII 


T-tey 


HCAPI 

Oku 

OKonnri 

WSfin 


20 Bands 
lOUISKes 
10 liutushtate 


10457. 10475 
102.03’ 10239 
107.12 10760 


$a CMp 

asr 


rnri [> 

Gayicn 


Vet MAPI lw um a, 

P igy’Yl lOBleiOWe -Vn 
ip ij» lw* -m 

Ml ta H 

10V» 9Vl 9V. 

7N 7 71*i 

SON SWe 56 +144 

-v* 

7941 6** 610* 6n -Ye 

704* Tom w m 

4139 — “ 


-itv 

3 


t>r* 


9 + Ye 


SOYBEANS tCBOT) 

5OT0 bu mMmum- conli per busttel 
«oy« 649 640 643V, -SH 14131 

MW 649 639 643 6V 69,24a 

Alig 98 648V* 6391* M2«4 -4U 102®) 

Sep 98 634 627 630 -2U 0159 

Nov 98 6281* 619V* 625 

E*t sales 44000 Manrs sales 44854 
Mom open HR 1 4461 A ott 401 


Mom open hd 71632. up 881 


84.95 +060 434 

64.95 +ai0 10801 
8S6S +060 2,972 

85.95 +0.15 2&129 

8040 +005 1^45 

85.05 + 04)5 4234 

8645 +005 1^84 

8635 -am U24 
8610 -415 14412 

26698 


EURODOLLARS (CMER7 
II mfflan-pa of iw pd. 

MayVB 9667 9625 

JunW 9666 9661 

Jul 98 9661 9619 

Aug 98 9618 9416 

Sep 98 96)8 9673 

Dec 98 9606 9602 

Mar 99 9608 9602 

Jun99 9403 93.98 

Sep 99 9402 9195 

Dec 99 
Mar 00 

JunOO 9195 9190 9191 unch. 124094 

est. sales 414448 Mam sates 754993 
Atam open hi 1041751 up 54909 


9436 inch. 14609 
9462 +401 479605 
9419 undL 4938 
9417 +0JD1 892 

94 16 +40) 444736 

9402 unch. 354877 

9403 unch 284749 
9400 unch 220606 
9196 -OOl 171722 

93.9a 9155 9186 unch 164413 
9197 9193 9193 -401 131273 


41000 » 
May 98 

* cento per gd 
4190 43.10 

43*4 

+0.H 

17.913 

Junta 

4*55 

4Z70 

4*44 

+0*3 

41*08 

Juita 

45.19 

4*50 

4A19 

+0.78 

151275 

Aagta 

44.14 

45*5 

46.14 

+0.73 

11657 

S3? 

47.10 

44*5 

<7.09 

+0*8 

11*16 

4Z10 

47*5 

48D4 

+0*3 

8*00 

Navta 

49.15 

48.75 

49 JM 

+0*3 

8646 


EH sates NJLMcm sdes 340S7 
Atecrs open M 171 J90 all 1^60 


•1*t 40686 


Trading Activity 


pc Ouse 

PGECflPN 

PtCJn 


PeWeym* 

flB«ri*M 


NYSE 

Advanced 


Nasdaq 


ToWtalKI 

nUlS? 


1826 

1497 

24 

49 


335 

2366 

314 

3515 

16 

in 


achimged 


New Highs 
Now Lews 


2573 916 
1283 3566 
IS® 1130 
53W 5612 

§ g 


WHEAT (CBOT) 

4000 banMmim- cwds per bushel 
May 98 2991* 294 2981* +21* 10919 

Jul 98 311 305 309*4 +11* 64846 

Sep 98 319V* 31416 3181* +3V* 11037 

Dec 98 334U 32816 33216 +31* 20037 

Ete. sales 21000 Mam sates 14425 
AtarsapnM 114240 off 1,597 


SILVER (HCAIX? 

4000 Inw at- cents par bay ue. 

Apr 98 A11J0 

May 98 618-00 607 40 611 JO 
Jim 98 61140 

Jul 98 62100 6124)0 61430 

Sap 98 621.00 61100 61480 
Dec 98 62400 61100 61470 
Jan 99 61400 

Mar 99 617.00 61420 61430 
EsL sales 21000 Mam sain 324157 
Mam open M 77J2I, off e44 


BRITISH POUND (CMER) 


-ZOO 10 
-030 14660 
-3-50 7 

-3-70 31I3S 
-150 5J19 
■ISO 11*91 
-150 15 

-150 2-570 


61500 poinds, s per pound 

” 1X716 lJalQ 16650-00053 37,086 


Jun 98 

Sep 98 14588-00052 

Doc 98 1x530-40050 

Est sales 4986 Mans sdes 0042 
Atom open hd 37.7R4 oil 56 


LIGHT SWEET CRUDE CNMER) 

MXD W4- dalan pgr bbL 
Jun 98 1480 1137 1574 +442 1295383 

Jul 98 1426 15-83 

Aug 98 1460 1636 

Sep 98 1483 1453 

Od 98 17-02 1477 

NOV 98 17.14 1493 

Est- sales ALA. Mam solas 94975 
Atom open Ini *59,224 up 1,738 


1671 +440 62404 
1455 +438 34185 . 
1479 +435 24400^ 
1697 +433 16330 
17.14 +031 14585 


658 

50 


PLATINUM (HMER) 


AMEX 


Mo/kef SoJes 


P**B _ 
PmpCepT 


Twter 


RUMlM 


fsmssa 

KSStSS? 


S NYSE 

iS A™** 

7W Nasdaq 
2 * InatBBons. 


68105 B2BB9 

2B^ SSA7 

7Q\M 79437 


Livestock 

CATTLE (CMER) 

44000 Its.- caws per Bs. 

Jut 98 6150 68.17 68^2 +422 47758 

An 98 6930 6490 69JOO unch 21174 

0d9B 69-47 6975 6972 -405 13707 

7035 TOJ07 miO -415 *701 

7140 71.15 71 JO -CLIO MSS 

7137 7230 7222 -402 529 

Est sates 9JJ7T Mom sales 7.654 
Mom open M 09784 up 255 


SO tray az.- Hatton par boy ck. 
Juita 400.90 3y9.00 40*00 



OtJta 

4074)0 396.00 397 JO 

-050 

583 

Jan 99 

39Z50 

-050 

43 

Apr 99 

3914)0 

-ZJD 

10 

Jtita 

38850 

-Z50 

1 


CANADIAN DOLLAR (CMER) 

104000 doBars. 5 per Cite, dir 

Jun 98 -6968 MO M524XB0* 71465 

S«P 98 J980 Mia .6965-00004 *157 

Dec 98 6988 .6965 4978-40004 ljla 

EEL h6bs 4101 AAom sates 7752 

Atom open M 59,75a up 1^12 


NATURAL GAS CNMER} 

10000 mm Win, S per aim Mr 
MayW 1315 2730 2775 unch 24412 
Jun 98 13*5 7am - ■ 

Jul 98 2J75 1310 

AUfl 98 1410 2740 


2.435 1380 
&L sates NA. Atarrs sates 9*940 
AAars open Ini 240249, off 4056 


1320+0030 34013 
335«^002B 24186 
2790+4030 21*114 
2775 +0JJO5 14553 
1400 unch 14110 


EsL sates Na Mom sties 704 
Atom open Jni 13J3Z off L989 


198 
f9B 
Dec 98 
Feb 99 
Apr 99 


Previous 


Dividends 

Company Per Amt Roc Par 

IRREGULAR 


Bqncn Mc G toddn 
IntwWate Energy 
c- partial payment. 
LLAE Royally 
AtatraBanCorp 
Norltiway Find 


- .18 5-5 5-15 
C .1429 5-4 5-15 


- JK23 5-5 5-15 

- 75 5-13 6-12 

- .14 4-30 5-12 


STOCK SPLIT 
Cansal Papon 2 tor 1 spin. 
Gtobafcrtor Tntecmn 2 for 1 split. 
OakHB5lor4^t. 

Peoples H«ttage2forl! 

I Line 2 fori i 


Company Per Amt Rec Pay 

Wisconsin Energy Q 70 5-12 6-1 

INITIAL 

Am Home Prod n . -715 5-13 6-1 
Capital Auto d 776 5-12 5-26 

d- pro-rala payment: 

ElPasa NtiurGas -.1912 6-5 7-1 
Fst Source Bncp - JB 5-15 5-29 


FEEDER CATTLE (CMER) 

54000 Riv- cents per 8k 
Apr 98 7545 75J5 75J7 -405 

Atay 98 7407 7540 75.90 +427 

Aug 9ft 7445 7415 7425 +407 

.Sap 98 78-57 7430 7430 +0LO5 

Od 98 7455 7440 7445 +430 

NO* 98 7970 7860 76.77 +407 

EsL sties 2,465 Mom sates 1136 
Mom open H 1 7701 off 406 


LONDON METALS CLMB 
Donor, per metric ton 

i Oflgh Grade) 

14471* 14481* 

147200 147100 
r CaUiedss CMgh Gtada) 

1867 DO 186400 186900 187000 
1877.00 187400 187400 187900 


GERMAN AAARK (CMER) 

12&000 mark* S permit 

Jun 90 -5611 jsao J594 -00019 11120 ? 

Septa J622 J610 5622 -0.0019 1 TO 

Dec 98 5650 5640 5649-00019 106 

Esf. safes 1*992 AAorrs sties 23048 

Mom opan M 1 1 4557, up 5.967 


^rard 


143614 14371* 

146100 146400 


1,659 

4379 

4484 

694 

878 

379 


Lent 

Ftvvnnl 


JAPANESE YEN (CMER] 

12J mtaon yea S per ICO yen 
JWl« .7650 .7591 J61S unch 87.146 

S*p« TTIA -7714 .7716 imdl £*18 

Dec 98 .7825 .7818 J8T8 undL 241 

Est sates lain Mam sates 23M0 
AAam open H 9109* oH 1 83 


UNLEADED GASOLINE (NMEJZ7 

j”* 5130 SI .90 

Jul 98 5190 52 JO 

Aufl W 5190 S2J0 
SaPM 5145 5250 
Odta 5235 51 JO 
»{«ta 51J5 5070 

Dec 98 


5119 +173 21745 
5375 +141 4*810 
5345 +141 1*465 
5350 +1.14 0822 
51*5 +1J» 11251 
52-25 +1JM *350 
51J5 +1JM 631 
5145 +1.04 4476 

EsL sates NA Mam sties 34446 
Mam open M 121,101 up 1J24 


56140 

575.00 


56100 

57600 


56600 

57800 


567.00 

57940 


54B400 549500 547000 
S5BOJOO 558540 5565.00 


5480 

5570 


Preformed Linen - .15 6-26 7-20 

SPECIAL 

AAATECCorp - 1JS W S-1S 

REGULAR 


TV, 71* 


3VU J9k 
24k 39k 

uvk m 
1 M 

71* 71k 


RK3 Find 2 tar 1 split 

infajtonStorAspSL 


, i Com mu 

St*i Mart2 far 1 spttL 
Union Bkstm Carp 2 tori soul 


Americas Part 

BonkranertcaCOip 

BodKyePartnero 


7A M* 


in* ins 

30 im 


INCREASED 

AVXClKl) 

Fsl VJctoria Nfl 
IBM 

LTCProp 
Landmark Bnc 
AAaiWme Teles ■ 

Marshall llstey 
Midwest Bncshra 
Qdebeoorlncg 
TCP Rnd 


a 

*65 

5-1 

5-11 

Q 

-35 

*30 

5-14 

a 

J 2 

M 

6-10 

Q 


4-15 

6-30 

a 

.15 

S-T 

5-15 

Q 

.33 

6-19 

7-15 

Q 

37 

5-29 

4-12 

Q 

*7 

5-6 

5-20 

5 

32 

5-15 

6 - 1 D 

Q -1425 

5-4 

5-W 


Erantee 

IncBana 


i Energy 
Kansas OvU 


El 


Ohru 

Lockheed MaiBn 
Regency RBy 
5tf0HrtMn Propane 
Teaxelne 
Vamodortty 
(HUHOatM 


O 45 5-8 5-18 
a 445 5-20 6-11 

q J25 M 5-29 
Q 45 5-1 5-15 

S 40 5-22 6-15 
JO 5-13 S-29 
Q 42 6-1 6-15 
O 495 5-15 6-1 

Q 45 5-11 5-26 
O M 6-1 640 
Q M 5-14 5-28 
Q J0 5-7 5-12 
Q AS 5-8 6-10 
Q ^0 5-7 5-15 


HOCS-UM {CMERJ 
MIXOB tes- cams per ft 
Jun 98 6060 60-10 6047 -421 

JUI 98 6465 5945 6040 -007 

Aug 98 5747 5745 4Lg 

Oct 98 5440 5185 5420 -005 

Dec 98 5440 5430 5440 +0-10 

Est sties *818 Mom sates 401 6 
Mum opaa M 31.72* up 450 


1*385 

4928 

44)38 

3449 

1315 


n 

Siam 

One ISpedm High Grade) 

Sad 1095* 10941* 1097.00 10971* 

Rwranl 1)2000 112140 712100 112*00 


583040 5830JW 5820.00 5830.00 
572DJD0 573000 573000 572400 


SWISS FRANC (CMER) 

124000 bam S par hone 
Jun 98 4767 4716 6738 -00030 65.293 

septa -6811 *804 *807 -0.0030 1^ 

Dec 98 *8744)0030 18 

Est rales r.m Mom u&a i*n» 

Mom open M 66*01 up 2040 


High Low Ohm Chgo OpM 


Rnancial 

US T BILLS ICMER7 


MEXICAN PESO (CMER) 

5001100 pesos. S per peso 

J un j!§ -H590 .1)540 .71562+4)0298 20347 

rSS iiiS? 11X3. "172+Ora ^7« 

Dk 98 .10025 .10795 10302 +.00349 7JMa 

Est sties 1830 Mam sties 6*n 
Mom apai ird 34 1 79. off 49 


GASOIL 0PE7 

U4. dMBspermeMc tan - ted aMOO tons 
Atayta 135 JO 13*00 13*50 + 1 J» 2*892 

■A»ta VSTM 13SJ0 13400 +4U5 20765 

1»J5 137J5 138JD0 +OJO 14265 

J41 JJ 14075 14075 +0.75 9^99 

14175 142JS 14275 +035 1LZI1 

146.50 145-75 14575 +075 11*49 

14825 14775 1484)0 +14)0 SMS 

E*L sties: 11,000. Pro*, rates : 9734 
™' kdj 13*450 19 1,286 


Jul 98 
Aug 98 
Sea 98 


Navta 



| fl France* 


OntheRi^ 






J-V* F 
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; w*vkp 
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I.HSTIH.K MARKETS 
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^Telekom’s Net Is Robust Despite New Rivals Israel to Drop 

Restrictions 
On Currency 


Investor’s Europe 


°> , ^^^OBSaaFiaHD aim h a 

BONN — Deutsche Telekom 
said Tuesday its first-quarter profit 
rose 18 percent from a year earlier as 
the former telephone monopoly 
showed little loss of market share to 
its new competitors. 

According to preliminary data 
net profit ipse to 1 billion Deutsche 
marks ($559.4 million) in the first 
penod from 850 million DM in the 
?■ rS*2 CT - Sales rose to 17.3 bil- 
uonDM from 16.3 billion DM. 

The results were the first since the 
company saw competition enter the 
market Jan. I, when the German 
telecommunications market was lib- 
eralized under European Union ree- 
ujations. Deutsche Telekom, which 
offers fixed network, mobile-phone 
and on-line services, is 74 percent 
government-owned. 

Deutsche Telekom’s shares rose 
1 .05 DM on the Frankfurt stock ex- 


In France, 

* Spending Is 
On the Rise 

Campdnt by Oar Fnm Dapcwhn 

PARIS — French consumers 
spent more on expensive items such 
as cars, appliances and homes, last 
month, data released Tuesday 
showed, fueling optimism for die 
economy’s expansion. 

Home construction rose 19.4 per- 
cent in March from February, while 
spending on cars rose 4. 1 percent and 
outlays for household items rose 1.7 
percent, separate reports showed. 

Economists said falling unem- 
ployment and low interest rates 
would help bolster household 
spending this year after its 0.9 per- 
cent gain in 1997. That should join 
with higher corporate investment to 
produce an expansion of gross do- 
l. mestic product of 3.0 percent, up 
from 2.3 percent in 1997, they said. 

“It’s a good time for people to 
buy,” said Yves Boussard, chair- 
man of the Federation Nationale des 
Agences Immobilieres, die French 
real-estate agent trade group. 
“Mortgages are as cheap as they 
have ever been, prices are reason- 
able. and there’s no overheating in 
the market.” 

The jobless rate dropped to 12.1 
percent in February from a record 
1 2.6 percent in June, making people 
more confident about job security 


change to close at 43. 

But Ron Sommer, Telekom’s 
chairman, urged caution in inter- 
preting the data. 

“Taking into consideration the 
permanently changing competitive 
environment, no firm conclusions 
regarding the entire year may be 
drawq just from the initial provi- 
sional figures for the first quarter ’* 
he said. 

Although Telekom lost its mono- 
poly over voice phone service in 
January, analysts said competition’s 
effect on this quarter would be min- 
imal because many rivals, such as 
O.tel.o, did not begin service until 
March, and an across-the-board cut 
in prices did not go into effect until 
March 1. 

“Telekom is on the right path in 
dimming its personnel costs and re- 
ducing its financial liabilities.” said 
Thomas Schiessle, an analyst at 


Bankhaus Delbrueck & Co., who 
said he planned to leave the shares 
rated as a “hold.” 

“Earnings should rise 15 percent 
this year," he said. “But Telekom 
faces problems on the sales side as 
competitors enter the market.” 

The 1 997 figures were marked by 
an unexpected write-off on Asian 
assets as a result of the financial 
crisis in the region. 

Telekom officials said losses and 
charges due to the Asia crisis totaled 
about 900 million DM and that an 
additional, unspecified charge was 
taken in the first quarter. 

Joachim Kroeske, the company's 
chief financial officer, said that 300 
million DM had been added to its 
Asia risk provisions. Telekom also 
announced revised 1997 group sales 
of 67.6 billion DM. compared with 
67.1 billion DM in 1996. 

As announced last summer, the 


company said it would propose a 
doubling of its dividend to 1 .20 DM 
a share. 

Sabine Schauer. telecommunica- 
tions analyst at Commerzbank AG, 
said sales and earnings were slightly 
higher than she had expected. 

“Assuming that the German tele- 
communications market grows 7 
percent annually.* the 6. 1 percent 
rise in Telekom’s sales meant the 
company has lost about one per- 
centage point of sales to its new 
rivals in the deregulated market,” 
she said. 

Telekom said its total debt, a ma- 
jor concern of financial markets 
ahead of the company's huge stock 
listing, fell to 85 billion DM at the 
end of March from 86.4 billion DM 
at the end of fast year, excluding its 
stake in Matav Rl, Hungary's na- 
tional phone company. 

(AP, Bloomberg, Reuters) 
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BANKING ON BEING HEARD — Credit Lyonnais workers protesting Tuesday at European 
Union headquarters in Brussels against demands that the French stale-owned bank be 
privatized. Chairman Jean Peyreievade has said the dispute with EU regulators over terms for 
further state aid has cost the bank as much as 1 billion francs ($166 million) in lost deposits. 


and more apt to spend. 

The government has said con- 
sumers will have 2 5 percent more 
money available because of a change 
in taxation that reduces the advant- 
ages of savings. The savings rate fell 
to 14.6 percent of disposable income 
at the end of 1997 from 15. 1 percent 
in the third quarter of the year. 

( Bloomberg , Reuters) 


■ Telecom Loses Internet Case 

France Telecom SA’s challenge 
to the rates that cable-television op- 
erators will pay to offer the Internet 
over its network was rejected by a 
Paris court, paving the way for rivals 
to offer Internet services over cable 
TV. Bloomberg News reported. 

The telephone regulator set the 


rates in July after Suez Lyonnaisedes 
Eaux SA and Compagnie Generate 
des Eaux SA said France Telecom 
wanted to charge 15 to 40 times more 
than they had expected for the use of 
its network. 

France Telecom owns about 75 
percent of the country’s cable TV 
network, part of which it rents to 
other cable TV operators.. 


* C,wptMfri Our Siqff Fma Dtspk/Xhr* 

JERUSALEM — The govern- 
ment said Tuesday that Israel would 
end all restrictions on citizens hold- 
ing and dealing in foreign currency 
next week but was delaying easing 
some rules on institutional investors 
and foreigners. 

The package of measures was un- 
veiled to coincide with the country’s 
50th anniversary. 

The governor of the Bank of Is- 
rael, Jacob Frenkel, said the mea- 
sures would advance Israel’s inte- 
gration into the world economy. 

“The decision today,” he said, 
“is a dramatic decision in the sense 
that it changes the basic conception 
underlying the regime of our for- 
eign-exchange controls.” 

The measures will enable Israelis 
for the first time to invest in property 
abroad, open foreign bank accounts 
and hold foreign currency in cash. 
They will also be able to deal di- 
rectly with foreign financial ins li- 
ra lions rather than through Israeli 
intermediaries. 

Israelis will also be allowed to 
trade in shekel options and futures 
for unlimited terms, eli minating the 
present 30-day ceiling. Mr. Frenkel 
said the date for this measure ro go 
into effect would be announced 
shortly. 

Although wide-ranging, the mea- 
sures stopped short of being die 
comprehensive package the govern- 
ment had been promising for nearly 
a year, analysts said. 

The government trimmed back its 
plans amid fears that full convert- 
ibility of the shekel would leave 
Israel’s currency vulnerable to spec- 
ulative attack. 

“It was really a shame and will 
probably burr the credibility of the 
government.” said Jonathan Katz, 
chief, economist at Solid Capital 
Markets. “I think they panicked.” 

(Reuters, AFP) 

■ Israel- U.S. Customs Talks 

The United States and Israel are 
discussing an exemption from U.S. 
customs fees for Israeli imports, the 
office of the U.S. trade represen- 
tative told the International Herald 
Tribune. 

Israel’s Ministry of Industry and 
Trade has said that die fee, which the 
United States imposes on imports 
from all countries except Mexico 
and Canada, amounts to more than 5 
percent of the value of the imports. 
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Very briefly: 


• Allianz AG raised 13 billion Deutsche marks ($727.2 
million) selling new shares to institutional investors to help 
finance its takeover of the French insurer Assurances Gen- 
erates de France SA. The shares sold out in the first 15 
minutes they were available, with about 40 percent going to 
non-German investors. Allianz sold new shares for 546 DM, a 
4.5 percept discounr from the stock's dosing price Monday. 
Allianz fell 153 on Tuesday to close at 556.50. 

• Britain's global trade deficit widened sharply in February to 
£2 billion ($3.35 billion) from a revised £1.13 billion in 
January, reinforcing expectations for the pound to come under 
pressure in coming months. 

• Tajikistan was invited to join a customs union by the end of 
this year that had been set up among four other ex-Soviet states 
— Russia. Belarus, Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan — to break 
down barriers to their struggling economies. The proposed 
inclusion of Tajikistan, still a volatile place after af our -year 
civil war. sparked fears of a possible increase in drug traffic 
from neighboring A fghanistan to Europe. 

• Sears PLC posted a net loss of £1 10.9 milli on for the year 
that ended Jan. 3 1 . largely because of reorganization charges, 
and said it would spin off the London department store 
Selfridges in July. 

• Banco Santander SA, Spain’s largest bank in terms of 
assets, said first-quarter income climbed 31 percent, to 32.49 
billion pesetas ($213.2 million), on surging income from Latin 
American lending and a jump in commissions. 

• Vickers PLC, which is selling its Rolls-Royce Motor Cars 
Ltd. unit, named Paul Buysse as chief executive, succeeding 
Colin Chandler, who became Vickers's chairman last year. 

• Campbell Soup Co. of the United States said it was 
negotiating to sell its Delacre unit to United Biscuits Hold- 
ings PLC of Britain. Delacre produces and sells biscuits in 
France. Belgium, the Netherlands and Germany. 

Blocmberjt. Reuters, AFP 
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Markets Closed 

* The stock markets in Bom- 
® bav Jakarta and Kuala Lum- 
pur were closed Tuesday fora 
holiday. 
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36980 36480 
2470 26-20 


Seoul 


Daewoo Heavy 
Hyundai Elec 
Koofcrata Ban* 
Korea El Pwr 
LG Electronics 
LG Seat Icon 
Pahang Iron St 
Samsung Distoy 
Samsung Elec 
ScntsongRre 
Shinto Bari 
SK Telecom 


Composite tat 

Previous: 48625 
4250 4060 6060 6060 
19200 18700 19000 1S900 
0600 8300 B400 8450 

1B100 17450 18000 17750 
16000 15200 15300 15600 
15400 14900 15100 15100 
61500 59500 59700 61200 
64400 615D0 61700 65 000 
6 fB Q 64100 *5inn 65300 
370500 360000 370500 370500 
5340 5010 5140 4930 

546000 532000 532000 549000 


ac 481281 

Previous: 1998.13 

3740 3780 3730 
35.15 3JL4S 3SJ0 
43.20 4140 43.10 
5980 5980 5825 
4380 4175 43.75 
5485 5495 5540 
51.50 5180 5280 
2980 2980 2980 
28J0 2885 2880 
5680 54.50 5680 
5685 56J0 5545 
8195 8385 8175 


SinOBDOre . Strom Tuaes; 14S1J7 
M ^ Previous: 147147 


OBX tadBB 74481 
Previous; 74427 


CBy Derte 
Cyde Crartooe 
Dairy Fana ta t * 
DBS foreign 
DBS Land 
Frnser&Neaw 
HKLand* 
JordMathesn* 
Jad Strategic* 

DSUnfcn BK F 
Sing Air lorefa] 
Sng Land 
Sing Press 
Sing Tech Eng 
Stag Tech Ind 
Slug Telecomm 
UMOSeaBkF 
'. in US actors. 


US 

440 

465 

660 

410 

440 

1-30 

125 

126 

1050 

10 

1030 

262 

130 

260 

7 

475 

7 

163 

128 

141 

430 

4.16 

420 

235 

235 

235 

462 

4JD 

460 

825 

7J5 

820 

425 

560 

425 

1060 

9.95 

1020 

614 

436 

406 

1490 

1440 

1490 

1J9 

125 

127 

132 

137 

120 

256 

148 

235 

7J5 

7 

735 


6.15 

U1 

10,20 

233 

685 

143 


410 


182 

284 

720 


Stockholm 


SX IS index: 395284 
Previons: 384989 


CAC^fc 377723 
PiWtaK 368583 


AGAB 
ABBA 
ABB B 
AssIDarean 
Astra A 
Astra B 
ABosCOpOOA 
Electrolux B 
Ericsson B 
Formings Spar 
Hemes 13 
bKEtAveA 
tavertwB 
MetCan Sys 
Nonlbonkn Hdg 
Phomrtftfohn 
Soodvik B 
S«tHaB 
SCAB 

5-E Bantait A 
Sknxfia Fora 


10780 

119 

112 

207 

15980 

15580 

222 

689 

41180 

255 

40780 

770 

423 

2*5 

5&80 

306 

219 

184 

22180 

130 

558 


1(0 

11480 

KB 

204 

15480 

153 

716 

659 

402 

Z3S80 

385 

753 

413 

74 

56 

297 

713 

180 

21480 

12380 

543 


10480 I058O 
118 115 

112 109 

206 205 

15850 157 

1S480 153 

22080 21450 
679 660 

4980 39580 
250 24 

40780 390 

770 762 

42280 41B80 
260 247 

58 57 

30380 301 

219 71180 
184 18180 
23180 21680 
130 177 

555 541 


Sydney 


Afl Ordinates: Z7>1 20 
Pievtoes: 281 808 

Amcor 

498 

483 

490 

7.04 

ANZBung 

t025 

1033 

ioj-j 

m* 

1135 

1161) 

1162 

1131 

BHP 

1520 

1497 

1520 

1524 

Boral 

331 

331 

339 

330 


3221 

31 J5 

'31.85 

3224 

CBA 

1838 

1876 

1848 

1867 

CCAmafl 

1203 

11J* 

1723 

1206 


734 

763 

769 

736 

Colonial 

5J0 

53! 

5J0 

SOT 

CqfmJco 

472 

638 

6JU 

475 

CSR 

498 

492 

49/ 

498 


321 

123 

123 

134 

Gen. Prop. Tr. 

289 

284 

2B5 

291 


37.15 

3455 

3475 

3765 

Nat Aust Bank 

2220 

21BS 

7IB8 

2235 

Ned Mutud Hdg 

3B0 

3J1 

176 

323 


1023 

1029 

11123 

1062 

Pioneer hill 

445 

439 

463 

4.4B 


766 

7J0 

766 

737 

WoTilto 

2131 

2125 

2130 

2IJ6 

StGeagr Bank 

923 

9.18 

923 

929 


472 

532 

537 

S7S 

TefcJra 

338 

258 

338 

3J0 

WMC 

53S 

528 

533 

536 

Westfield Tnist 

327 

322 

326 

327 


1034 

10.18 

1028 

9.95 

1030 

1815 

1030 

1024 

WooMorths 

528 

S15 

528 

524 

Taipei 

Stock Mata radet 843447 
Pievtoes: 847132 


6230 

6030 

62 

6250 

Arte. Serai 

110 

10433 

109 

10730 

AsustekCamp. 

675 

659 

671 

67S 


13430 

13130 

133.50 

13530 

Chang HwaBk 

8* 

85 

85 

8*30 


92 

89..50 

97 

91 

China Steel 

2120 

21 

21.10 

21 


81 

80 

803U 

81 


58 

5630 

58 

5730 

Hoo Hi9 Free. 

206 

197 

204 

204 

HuaitoiBk 

8130 

80 

8130 

8130 


4920 

4830 

49.10 

4930 

Noi Ya Ptasticx 

5530 

5430 

55 

wen 

Shin Kong LHe 

88 

14330 

86 

13830 

88 

14230 

89 

14230 

ITtd Micro Elec 

6450 

62 

*4 

64 

Utd WoridChto. 

4460 

4420 

4620 

47 


Tokyo 

Ainoarta 
AI Nippon Air 


Asahi 

AsartChem 
Asahi Glass 
Bk Tokyo Mitsu 
Bk Yokohama 
Bridgestone 
Canon 
Qnibu Elec 
Oniaku Elec 
Dai Ktop Print 
Daiel 

Dai- Icfii Kang 
Dorwa Bork 
Daiwo House 
DrtwnSec 
DDI 
Denso 

End Japan Ry 

Eistri 

Facita 

Fuf Bmik 

Fufi Photo 

Fupsu 

HocttouniBk 

Hltodil 

Honda Motor 

1BJ 

M 

ttochu 

Ito-Yokirdo 

JAL , 

Jmon Tobacco 
Juscn 
Kapma 
Kasai Eke 
Kao 

KaviasoM Hvy 
Kowa Steel 
HnMNtaRy 
Kirin Brewery 
Kobe Steel 
Komatsu 
Kubota 
Kyocera 
Kyushu Elec 
LTCS 
Marubeni 
Moral 

Mata Coni m 
Mata Elec Ind 
MataEtecWk 

UBuMhj 

Mitsubishi Ch 

MBsubfabiEI 

MOsutfeM Est 

AUsubtaMHvy 

MSsubishi Mar 

MteubfehTr 

MM.- 

MM Fudaai 

MM Trust 

Manta Mlg 

NEC 

tAan 

KBfkoSee 

NMendo 

Kssr 

kk r. 


HU 225: 1539543 
Previous: 15449J5 

1080 1061 1067 1080 

570 560 560 570 

1800 1740 1750 1800 

501 491 492 491 

464 450 455 458 

719 672 678 690 

1561 1532 1556 1580 

342 335 338 347 

3060 3000 3030 3080 

3090 3030 304 3120 

2070 1990 1993 2020 

18*5 1850 18*5 1851 

2235 7185 2195 2215 

420 -405 408 415 

876 84 BS3 B7D 

275 245 265 273 

1050 1001 1035 1032 

515 496 497 522 

3350a 3290a 3320a 3300a 
2290 2250 2265 2315 

6500a 6250a 6400a 6520a 
1844 1530 1531 1831 

4550 4690 4850 4760 

723 700 701 720 

4810 4640 4640 4900 

1521 1482 1505 1512 

1097 1076 1083 1097 

929 90S 929 934 

4820 4710 4770 4760 

570 843 856 875 

223 216 220 220 

315 302 307 327 

7060 6940 7000 7010 

411 400 401 411 

9470a 9380a 9350a 9470a 


The Mb Index 

Prices as ol 3 OOP.M. New York tune. 

Jan. 1. 1992- ICO 

Level 

Change 

% change 

year to data 





% change 

World index 

192.65 

+ 1.50 

+ 0.78 

+ 11.93 

Regional Indues 





AsiarPactfic 

91.90 

-0.62 

-0.67 

-4.34 

Europe 

227.78 

+ 3.86 

+ 1.72 

+ 18.00 

N. Amenca 

241.51 

+ 0.02 

+ 0.01 

+ 1152 

S. America 

147.78 

+ Z39 

+ 1.64 

— 350 

Industrial Indexes 





Capiat goods 

243.04 

-0.40 

— 0.16 

+ 17.66 

Consumer goods 

222.28 

+ 1.87 

+ 055 

+ 5.98 

Energy 

213.77 

+ Z52 

+ 1.19 

+ 9.65 

Finance 

141.44 

+ 0.82 

+ 058 

+ 1553 

Miscellaneous 

173-36 

+ 320 

+ 158 

+ 15.67 

Raw Materials 

198.12 

+ 159 

+ 1.01 

+ 18.46 

Service 

198.10 

+ 2.91 

+ 1.49 

+ 13.65 

Uffios 

17359 

+ 211 

+ 153 

+ 427 

The International Herald Ttibune WorM Stock Index O tracks the US dctarvalw 

of 280 Internationally investable siocks fmm 25 countries. For more Information, 

a tree booklet & available tyv writing to The Trbtndax. 181 Avenue Charles do 

GauBa. 92521 NeudtyCoOox. Fiance. 


Campaed Oy Bkxxnbotg News | 

High Low 

Close Prev. 


High Low 

Close Prev. 


NomtuoSec 

NTT 

NTT Data 
On Paper 
Osaka Gas 
Ricoh 
Rohm 
SakuroBk 
Scrtkyo 
Sffltwa Bank 
Sanyo Eke 
Secom 
SeSnj Rwy 
Sekisui Own 
Seldsul House 
Seven-Eleven 
Sleep 

ShftctajBPwr 

Strata 

Shta-ebudi 

5hiseido 

Shizuoka Bk 

Softbank 

S Qny - _ 

Sumitomo 
Sumfemc Bk 

Surn* Chem 

^MnSano Elec 

Sundt Metal 

SuroM Trad 

Tateho Ptam 
TakedoOian 
TDK 

TohokuOPwr 
Toka Bank 
ToUo Malta 
Tokyo El Pwr 
Ti*yo Electron 
Tokyo Gas 
Takyu Carp. 

Tonen 

Tappor Print 
Totay Ind 
Toshiba 
Tosteni 
Toyo Trust 
Toyota Motor 
Yaraanouchl 
tr.*i0&b;*Uiao 


1425 

1140b 

5600b 

597 

29S 

1390 

14310 

441 

3250 

1128 

380 

7850 

4700 

694 

1046 

8790 

1015 

1897 

40B 

2580 

1740 

1414 

6180 

11150 

756 

1225 

359 

1618 

224 

687 

2750 

3700 

10320 

1880 

738 

1424 

2480 

5080 

293 

508 

747 

1552 

725 

608 

1629 

761 

3440 

3070 


1586 

1100b 

5470b 

574 

389 

1372 

14120 

428 

3180 

1093 

3A7 

7730 

460 

650 

1000 

5620 

982 

1843 

395 

2530 

1712 

1400 

mho 

10960 

741 

1190 

344 

1598 
218 
660 

2730 

3600 

10050 

1851 

721 

1376 

2430 

4920 

290 

497 

719 

1501 

705 

584 

1599 
725 

3380 

2990 


1606 1645 

1120b 1120b 
5560b 5490b 
590 599 

292 291 

1377 1391 

14310 14220 
478 450 

3200 3240 
1101 1115 

372 374 

7780 7830 
4650 4660 
694 665 

1026 1015 

B750 8710 

1007 1001 

1B68 1841 

396 400 

2545 2590 

1733 1738 

1406 1419 

5150 634) 

11020 11140 
744 761 

1190 1231 

347 366 

1601 1637 

223 223 

470 690 

2720 2770 

3670 3*20 

10300 10150 
1855 1870 

729 750 

1390 1391 

2430 2510 

5070 5040 

290 295 

SCO 502 
720 723 

1515 15S4 
718 718 

600 596 

1625 1422 

725 771 

3410 3430 

3060 3010 


Toronto 

LdetrorSng 
AbitflW Cons. 
Alberto Energy 
Akran Akira 
Anderson Expi 
Bk Montreal 
Bk Nova Sadia 
Bartel Gold 


2190 

2165 

7180 

2215 

BCE 



380 

401 

BC Telecomm 

2170 

2130 

7130 

2150- 

Btochera Pham 

1910 

1890 

1903 

1905 

BombonfierB 

no 

2*5 

777 

772 

Come® 

181 

173 

178 

178 

□BC 

679 


*74 

*81 

CdnNafiRol 

HOT 

1140 

117* 

11*5 

Clin Noi Res 

■FI 

■FI 

104 

103 

CdnOcddPet 

riTl 


600 

*11 

Cdn Pacific 

III 

■F| 

3S8 

354 

Comtaco 

6800 

6640 

6*50 

*670 

Dotasco 

1939 

1890 

1932 

1885 

Doertar 

775 

713 

713 

228 

Donohue A 

■JO 

294 

295 

309 

Du Pont Cite A 

7060 

2020 

7070 

2070 

EdpefBrasam 

2930 

3840 

3930 

3930 

EuroNevMng 

7160 

7130 

2145 

7175 

Fairfax Flnl 

1207 

1190 

1703 

1710 

Fotconbridge 

962 

945 

950 

980 

Fletcher OxXJ A 

238 

279 

73S 

736 

Franat Nevada 

33* 

325 

37* 

335 

GutfCdo Res 

1799 

1780 

I7BU 

130* 

Imperial Oi 

503 

490 

493 

501 

loco 

339 

331 

331 

347 

IPL Energy 

1223 

1195 

12M 

1270 


OT7 

800 

801 

814 


1730 

1204 

1704 

1255 

MaonS Bid 

789 

773 

77* 

787 

Magna Ind A 

J6IKI 

3660 

3660 

T750 


IM 

1437 

1471 

1465 


III/ 

I met 

mo 

1110 

Newbridge Kef 

411 

398 

40* 

410 

Norandatac 


12000 

745 

460 

213 

421 

119 


11580 12000 
731 739 

442 442 

209 212 

41? 416 

115 117 


11860 
754 
459 
- 210 
416 
119 


NOiem Telecom 

Non 

Onex 

Paiatr Petbn 

PebnCda 

PtacerDome 


TSE HMtexMatK 756722 


Previous: 75*477 

7135 

70.95 

30.95 

71.1.5 

34.15 

334* 

34 

ngn 

4*35 

46 

46 

46.10 

1730 

l/.lll 

17.70 

17 

7730 

769(1 

7690 

16* 

4W 

3890 

3935 

39 

37 55 

31.95 

3717 

37.15 

61 A0 

5890 

59.55 

6060 

mvt 

5130 

57 

51-55 

35.70 

3.535 

35J0 

15 « 

37T5 

3580 

35.95 

36OT 

45.95 

4430 

as* 

4565 

5060 

4935 

4960 

4890 

9344 

9235 

93 

9316 

30.15 

7930 

» 

2930 

7930 

78 9S 

79.10 

7930 

4730 

42 

4735 

4730 

741* 

74 

241* 

74 

24JO 

24 V, 

76*0 

2670 

1141 

im 

1130 

1130 

33 

32*5 

3265 

37 JB 

■y 9 

454* 

454* 

46 

79.15 

2890 

29.10 

79 

76.90 

7*30 

7614 

26*7 

540 

530 

530 

530 

7130 

71 

711* 

7116 

214* 

3135 

7165 

2IJB 

3*U 

35*0 

35.70 

35W 

805 

741 

74* 

8 

79.70 

TVki 

79 

79 

25M 

75 10 

2520 

7-5A5 


fcVIW 

67.15 

67 

1930 

19.05 

I9.I0 

1935 

40*0 

39 AS 

4030 

3930 

71 15 

20.70 

70 80 

71 IS 

104to 

10SU 

HUBS 

im 

12A5 

1JM 

17 AO 

1W 

7190 

7140 

7130 

7130 

39.15 

3840 

J8Vr 

3870 

7919 

79.10 

7935 

7930 

8916 

8*vj 

H730 

8717 

l*<« 

1605 

161.5 

1620 

34 

XUS 

34 

47 JW 

2 2* 

2255 

77.70 

2719 

24 

73J0 

23.95 

2330 

7130 

KVi 

71 

20.70 


PocoPritm 

Potash Sink 

Renataaoce 

RioAJgora 

Rogers Cartel B 

Seagram Co 

SheaCdaA 

Suncor 

Talisman Eny 

Teck B 

Tetegtobe 

Idas 

Thomson 

TorDan Bark 

TnmsaUa 

Transom Pipe 
Trimark fin( 
Three Hahn 
TVX Gold 
Westerns! Eny 
Weston 


16J0 
124 Vi 
27 JO 
2780 
1516 
5730 
25V6 
50 
4» 
20i6 
64 
3716 
4» 
64J0 

23 

31.95 

5616 

33 

5JD 

3420 

149 


1535 14 

12545 12535 
27.10 27.65 
27W 27H 

1535 15.10 
5616 57 JO 
25.05 2535 
49. Mk 
43 <3W 

2aQ5 2D-35 
S3J0 
37 37-40 
4255 4160 
6160 6330 

22.70 2230 

31.70 31.95 

53.70 53J0 

32 3235 

5V, 5.45 

33W 3355 
145 145 


1535 

126 

27W 

27\* 

1£4D 

56.15 
25te 

49.15 
43J5 
20.10 
63J0 
3635 
4130 
6110 
22.9S 
31.70 

Mb 

33 

540 

33-90 

1451* 


Vienna 


ATXtedat 152651 


Prevtaus; 1S28JU 

Bonk Austria 

998 

97730 

982 

988 

Bund. Vets. 

ucn 

IIW 

IIIHJ 

IIUI 

CiedtansIPtd 

131$ 

1305 

1310 

1320 

EAOTenend 

4410435050 

4405 

4380 

EisteBank 

HI'A’.'I 

781 

808 

821.75 

EVN 

1845 

1789181950 

1870 

OMV 

1776701741.60 

1768 

1/64 

OestElekhiz 

1539 

1522 

1533152655 

VATedi 

187$ 

1810 

1836 

1840 

Wtenerbag Bau 

2789273650 

2/60 

2756 


Wellington nzse 4 Mac u«3» 

9 PravtMiK 7287.il 


AlrNZeaidB 

250 

747 

250 

7-50 

Brierty Invt 

1.07 

098 

till 

1.04 

Crater HoH old 

2J0 

2J8 

2JV 

7X3 

Ftetch d> Bldg 

158 

153 

158 

158 

FHchCh Eny 

601 

586 

5.90 


FWdiCh Foret 

132 

1.19 

1.19 

174 

FletdiCh' Paper 

268 

760 

16B 

270 

Lion Nathan 

695 

675 

688 

5JW 

TdecoraNZ 

865 

840 

845 

876 

WBsaa Horton 

1060 

1851 

1851 

1870 

Zurich 


SPI index: 45353* 
Prurient: 447853 

ABBB 

2364 

2385 

2348 

230* 


663 

63* 

658 

640 


1919 

1887 

1900 

1885 


2180 

7131 

7140 

7130 

AtelR 

890 

870 

890 

HOT 

BoerHdqB 
Batoise Hdg R 

4070 

4000 

4027 

4000 

3430 

3795 

3430 

3408 

BK Vision 

1790 

1760 

1790 

1780 

CHm Spec Dims 

182 

17650 

181 

176 

OorianlR 

1567 

1522 

1559 

1514 

OdSubieGpR 

318 

311 

316 

313 

EmsOwnw 

8400 

8370 

8375 

K1OT 

ESECHdg 

HotdwimkB 

3025 

1584 

3930 

1548 

3025 

1574 

2975 

1530 

UedfensfLBB 

841 

870 

840 

878 

htertteR 

2685 

7610 

7687 

7617 

Novartis R 

2442 

2398 

2435 

2369 

Oertftn Buch R 

25650 

75050 

25650 

753 

Paigesn KidB 

2300 

2260 

2300 

2260 

PtiarnVUn B 

955 

940 

950 

945 

Rtohemoa A 

2089 

7045 

2050 

2050 

PirefllPC 

370 

352 

3*1 

361 

Roche Hdg PC 

15015 

14815 

14880 

14755 

SBC R 

519 

506 

516 

506 

SchkvBerPC 

7345 

WAX 

2299 

7334 

5GSB 

2660 

7*70 

2635 

2635 

SMHB 

955 

978 

950 

931 

SuberR 

1045 

1073 

1044 

1028 

Swiss Reins R 

3317 

3730 

TUln 

3305 

SAir Group R 

1969 

1971 

1948 

1935 

UBS B 

2414 

2370 

2396 

2350 

Zurich AssorR 

880 

868 

877 

8*0 


Sir our 
Etheafiot 

rvrry M no day in Dh- Inlrrmarkrt 
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NYSE 


Tuesday’s 4 P.M. Close 

r T]ie 2400 most traded stocks of tte do/. 

[ NaflwwrMe prices not reflecting late trades elsewliere. 

* JhoAssaaatadPmss. 


hI^LoJ? Stock On YW PE lt^High LowLotel Chqe I 


02 Month 
H*9t> La* Stock 


OIvYldPE 100s Kip UwUUest Qcgs 


L- »i£ I 

®»*50 AAR* J4 !J 23 6M 261, 26 3m _ 

37 IBV> ABM 48 17 23 #2 29to 38* 28* -v* 

pY°lftk ABNAmn Jfe 24 - 511 25k 24*. 24* +V. 

flVi 20 ACE Lids .321 .9 10 SS38 36V, feri. Eferiw 

10 ACM In .90n 8J q 734 10ft IMA UPfe+V* 


'Bfe 7M ACM Op S3 79 
We 9k ACM Sc .90 90 


131 BV. 7V, 8 
991 10 9*1 10 


I TV 6’4 ACMSp JtoU q 1019 W M A 
*5 12feACMMDlJSfll0.0 q 78® 13V 13f. 139, _ 


« 12 V ACMM0U50 1031 
J0V 9*t ACM Ml 90a 8A 
W, 1 2k ACMMu 90 6J 
S?V. 15 ACNMs 
B7Vj im ACX Tedi 
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Judian Leader Vows 

To Revamp Econo my 


ASIA/PACIFIC 


Alal^iWpv “ Plime Minister 
Atel Bihan Vajpayee promised 

Tuesday to reduce bureaucracy find 

new sources of funding for ifra- 
structure projects and take other 


by the United News of India as 
saying Mr. Vajpayee was “willing 
to address the issues and not skin 
them, and that is the attitude which 
industry seeks.” 

The month-old government’s pri- 


steps over the next three government’s pri- 

overbaul an econon!^h«SSSS k include setting up a pane! to 

political uncertainty y b by . °a scra 2 C ^ at Uws &ov ~ 

Economie n 7 „ , J ennng trade and industry. In one 

the early 1990sfounrf#»r^ U ^v be< i 111 ProP 0564 * reform, Mr. Vajpayee <ajd 
l^l5^S fe ^ d . after elec ~ a P*°* 1 **« screened foragn-invest- 
SoL roent proposals should haveto decide 


controL Mr. Vajpayee’s^^ 
aiition is, by early indications, likely 
to be as unwieldy as the multiparty 
government that collapsed last 
November, forcing elections two 
years ahead of schedule. 

Ipi a speech Tuesday to the Con- 
federation of Indian Industry Mr 
Vajpayee pledged that political un- 
certainty would not prevent good 
governance. 

‘T assure yon that in spite of some 
teething problems, the people’s de- 
sire to see a stable, strong and ac- 
Ation-oriented government in New 
ffDelhi will be fulfilled,” he said. 

Delegates to the annual meeting, 
who included directors of someaf 


on each application within 60 days. 

In his first major economic 
speech since the Bharatiya Janata 
Party formed a fragile coalition gov- 
ernment six weeks ago after incon- 
clusive general elections, Mr. Vaj- 
payee said his administration's 
economic growth target of 7 percent 
to 8 percent a year was m ode rn* 
Growth in India’s gross domestic 
product fell to 5 percent in die year 
thar ended March 31 from 7.5 per- 
cent the previous year. 

Mr. V ajpayee, whose government 
is set to unveil its monetary policy 
Wednesday and a federal budget in 
late May, said he planned to stim- 
ulate growth through public spend- 



Vinorai Yo/The Awaited An 

DISGRUNTLED INVESTOR — Policemen in Hong Kong 
detaining an investor in a failed finance company after he and 
other protesters blocked traffic Tuesday to press their de- 
mand that the stock exchange help them recover their losses. 

China Telecom Acquires Jiangsu Mobile 

Agence France-Pmse projected 1998 earnings of 1.25 bil- 

HONG KONG — China Tele- bon yuan, 
com said Tuesday that it bad bought Jiangsu Mobile currently has 1 .04 

the Chinese mobile-phone operator million subscribers with 50,000 new 
Jiangsu Mobile for 22.4 billion customers a month recently. It has 


has 1.04 
,000 new 


_ _ . umu, giuwui uuuugu puoiic spend- 

India s largest companies, gave Mr. ing on infrastructure and agriculture. 
Vajpayee a standing ovation. He said tbe government was aiming 

Subodh Bbargava, chairman of for 5 percent annual growth in farm 
fcicner Group, one of India’s largest output to make India free of hunger 
tractor manufacturers, was quoted by 2010. (AP. Reuters) 


Hong Kong dollars ($2.89 billion). 

As part of the deal, China Tele- 
com said, it agreed to take on 251.5 
billion yuan ($3038 billion) of Ji- 
angsu’s debt. 

The acquisition price is equal to 
around 19 times Jiangsu Mobile’s 


virtually no competition in Jiangsu, 
one of China’s most economically 
developed provinces. 

After the acquisition, China Tele- 
com will have nearly 4.8 million 
subscribers in China and a market 
share of 31 percent 


JAPAN: Unemployment Rate in March Rose to a Record Level 


Continued from Page 1 

elections are scheduled for July. 

The unemployment figures added to 
the gloom overhan ging the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange. The Nikkei stock index lost 
254.52 points, or 1.63 percent to close 
at 15395.43, its lowest level since Jan. 
14. Rumors that a major construction 
company was about to go bankrupt also 
weighed on the stock market, 
h Economists say that Mr. Hashimoto’s 
stimulus package, which will begin in- 
jecting billions of dollars of public 
works into the economy in July, should 
help stem the economic slide later this 
year. But the impact on unemployment 
may not be felt for another three to six 
months after that, Mr. Jones said. 

Japan is not accustomed to such 
levels of unemployment Its economic 
system — where banks are expected to 
provide financial lifelines to their major 
customers, who in turn are expected to 
support smaller firms — is designed to 
protect jobs. 

But Japan's shaky banks, straining 
under the weight of bad loans, and large 

Struggle Over Docks 
, Goes On in Australia 

r 

Bloomberg News 

CANBERRA — The struggle 
over who- controls Australia’s 
docks will continue after an order 
that 1.500 dismissed waterfront 
workers be given their jobs back 
was again put on hold by the High 
Court on Tuesday. 

A hearing will resume Thursday 
with final arguments on whether 
ling Corp.'s Patrick Stevedores 
unit should be allowed to appeal a 
lower-court ruling forcing it to re- 
instate tbe workers. 

The High Court of Australia’s 
most senior judges spent two days, 
bearing the case ana continued a 
freeze on the back-to-wotk order 
until at least Thursday. 

Patrick fired its unionized work 
force three weeks ago, saying ne- 
| gotiations with the Maritime Union 
of Australia over several years had 
failed to achieve the productivity 
improvements and ■ cost cuts it 
needed to be financially viable. 


companies with dwindling profits con 
no longer afford to operate the old way. 
say economists. 

The employment report showed that 
die number of fired workers rose 34.5 
percent in March, the sixth straight in- 
crease. Those voluntarily leaving their 
jobs rose 16.5 percent. 

Labor unions joined the chorus of 
foreign officials and Japanese execu- 
tives voicing concern about the econ- 
omy and calling for swift government 
actions. 

Economists warned that Japan's 
woes were bad news for the rest of Asia, 

■ whose economies are worsening despite 
a stabilization in their currencies. Most 
of the stock markets, including those in 
South Korea, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Singapore peaked in Feb- 
ruary or early March and have, been on a 
downward trend since then, said Tim 
Condon, a Hong Kong-based economist 
with Morgan Stanley. 

■ Small Firms Sour on Prospects 

Japan’s small and medium-sized 
companies were their most pessimistic 


ever in April about their business pros- 
pects. an industry survey showed, 
Bloomberg News reported. 

The economic sentiment index for 
smaller companies, which employ 70 
percent of Japan’s total work force, re- 
mained below the boom- bust line of 50 
for the 25th straight month. Sboko 
Chukm Bank Ltd. said. The index fell to 
373 in April, down 1.1 point from 
March. 

Confidence hit all-time lows at both 
manufacturers and service companies 
this month, before the government as- 
sembled its stimulus plan. Economists 
say production and spending will not 
recover until next year. 

"The economy could slide further 
with deteriorating production, con- 
sumer confidence and employment fig- 
ures,” said Kazuhiko Ogata, an econ- 
omist at Jardine Fleming Securities. 

Sentiment at companies was worse 
than forecast, the 10th straight month 
dial the results were worse than ex- 
pected. Companies expect a slight im- 
provement in May. with die index rising 
to 39-5. 


TV: Media Pioneers Brave Eastern Europe 


Continued from Page 13 

Chanel said at MIP-TV, an interna- 
tional televirion market held here re- 
cently. 

Still, program prices remain low by 
Western standards. A single honrlong 
episode of a popular series that com- 
mands ‘as much as $80,000 in France 
sells for $5,000 in Poland, Mr. Chanet 
said. 

The wide-open. East and Central 
European television landscape has so 
far attracted lawsuits and fines the way 
the American Wild West once drew 
gunslingers. 

In a serious blow to its aspirations in 
Hungary, a promising market. Central 
European Media lost a lawsuit contesting 
a station license awarded last summer to 
Scandinavian Broadcasting System. 
Central European Media earlier lost a suit 
challenging Scandinavian Broadcast- 
ing’s ownership of a station in Slovenia. 

Canal Plus is suing HBO, die pay- 
movie network, owned by Time Warner 
Inc., for allegedly broadcasting pro- 
grams into Poland from Hungary with- 


out regulatory permission- 

in Hungary, a consortium grouping 
CLT-Ufa, Pearson PLC and the local 
telecommunications provider Matav 
won a second Hungarian commercial 
television license last year but was re- 
cently fined $770,000 by the same me- 
dia regulatory agency thai had awarded 
the license, for failing to fulfill pro- 
gramming requirements. 

So far, the secret of success for the 
fledgling commercial ventures in East- 
ern and Central Europe has hardly been 
irmovative programming. The top-rated 
show on TV2 in Hungary is a local 
version of die American game show 
‘ * Wheel of Fortune.” 

In the Czech Republic, Nova TV 
scores high ratings with a lurid inter- 
view program that allows audiences to 
conduct on-air interrogations, calling in 
questions to convicted murders and rap- 
ists hidden inside a booth. At the end of 
these televised confessionals, die sub- 
jects are asked whether they would like 
to emerge and reveal their identities, 
said Petr Sladecek. Central European 
Media’s program manager. 


EURO: Currency May Threaten Dollar’s International Dominance 


Continued from Page 1 

the euro will displace the dol- 
lar any time soon as the stan- 
dard against which other cur- 
rencies are measured. 

But many economists ana 
some American and European 
m officials said the euro, if prop- 
* erfy managed, would quickly 
establish itself as the undis- 
puted No. 2 world currency. 

Given that the combined 
economies of Europe already 
rival the U.S. £ 

size, economists say there is 
no intrinsic reason why the 
euro could not one day 
achieve parity in global status 

with tbe dollar. 

*‘We will move from a 
purely doUar-centered world 

io a bipolar monetary 
world,” said , C. Fred 

Bergsten. director of jhe In 
stitute for International Eco- 
nomics in Washington. 

“The euro will move up 
■ ^ alongside the dollar as 
.9 second key currency and wiU 
attain market share 
close to the dollar . wig® 
three to five yeare. 

The dollar has far gfeafoj 
weight in global 
is indicated simply b> thesae 
of the American economy- 
The United Slates accounted 
for 26.7 percent of world oul 

putin 1955 and 18.3pa^iof 

world trade, roughly 

lent on both counts to the com 

bined 15 national economies 

61.5 percent of the foreign 


currency holdings of central 
hanks and governments in 
1995, the most recent year fra* 
which figures are available, 
according to the International 
Monetary Fund. The mark ac- 
counted for 143 percent and 
the yen, 7.4 percent. 

In foreign-exchange mar- 
kets, the dollar was file cur- 
rency being bought or sold in 
83 percent of transactions in 
1995, compared with 37 per- 
cent for the mark and 24 per- 
cent for the yen, according to 
the European Union. 

European officials, even as 
they defend their nascent cur- 
rency’s credibility and poten- 
tial strength, have been care- 
ful not to raffle American 
feathers. “I do not expect 
brutal changes overnight, 
said Yves-Thibanlt de Silguy , 
the EU official in charge of 
the single-currency project- ^ 

Hugo Paemen, the Union s 
representative in the United 

States, said it would be naive 
to think that a successful euro 
would dot have implications 
for the balance of global fi- 
nancial power. ‘‘If you create 
a single European currency 
for 300 million people, it is 
going to be a very important 
force in the international fi- 
nancial sector,’ he said. 

The Clinton administration 

has played down concern 
about the effect of the euro on 
jj^dollar and U.S. interests 

general y e[iro works few 
Europeans, it will work for 
*1" raid Lawrence Sum- 


mers, file deputy secretary of 
the Treasury. “It will mean a 
larger, more rapidly growing 
market for our products and a 
stronger partner for the U.S. 

' around the world.” 

But since the benefits of file 
dollar’s leadership have been 
considerable, me United 
States has much at stake as the 


euro takes its place in the 
world financial system. The 
dollar has long been a safe 
haven for world investors, en- 
abling America to attract vast 
am ounts of foreign capital and 
to finance borrowing needs at 
lower interest rates than purely 
domestic demand for dollar 
assets would have allowed. 
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Turbulence Seen at Brierley 
As Chairman and CEO Quit 


. Reuters 

WELLINGTON — Bri- 
erley Investments Ltd. said 
Tuesday that Bob Matthew, 
its chairman, and Paul 
Co llins , its chief executive, 
had stepped down as parr of 
a review aimed at improv- 
ing shareholder value. 

Analysts said the sadden 
departures were likely to 
herald big changes or pos- 
sibly a break-up of the New 
Zealand investment firm. 

Brierley Investments has 
controlling stakes in such 
listed companies as Air 
New Zealand, the Australi- 
an publisher John Fairfax 
Ltd. and Thistle Hotels 
PLC of Britain. 

Sir Roger Douglas, a 
former finance minister of 
New Zealand, has taken 
over as chairman and will 


act in an executive role un- 
til a new chief executive is 
found in a search that is 
already under way. the 
company added 

Analysts, who had been 
speculating about the pros- 
pect of a drastic move, said 
they thought the com- 
pany’s two top men had 
been pressed to step down 
because of the lackluster re- 
cent performance of the 
company's shares. 

The stock fell 3 cents to 
close at 1.01 New Zealand 
dollars (56 U.S. cents). 

“They had a three-year 
target against which the 
company was being meas- 
ured and I guess they were 
perceived as falling short of 
that,” said one analyst. 
‘‘There was pressure for 
change, quite clearly.” 
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Joblessness 
In Indonesia 
Is Put at 10% 

Reuters 

HANOI — Unemployment in 
Indonesia stands at around 9 mil- 
lion people, and tbe government 
estimates it wiU rise to 13 million 
by the end of the year, the coun- 
try's assistant minister of man- 
power, Pay am an Simanjuntak, 
said Tuesday. 

But Mr. Simanjuntak said a report 
published Monday in the Indonesian 
newspaper Republika bad overstated 
the number of unemployed Tbe 
newspaper said die number of jobless 
rose to 133 million in April from 8.8 
million in March amid the country’s 
worst economic crisis in decades. 

Mr. Simanjuntak put the current 
number of jobless at9million. or 10 
percent of the work force. 

Mr. Simanjuntak was speaking 
after talks in Vietnam among senior 
labor officials of the Association of 
South East Asian Nations. Labor 
ministers from ASEAN govern- 
ments will begin a two-day meeting 
here Wednesday. 

Analysts have said die Indonesian 
government’s unemployment fig- 
ures understate tbe extent of the prob- 
lem, as only companies thar lay off 
more than nine workers in a day have 
to report the figures. Some also say 
the rate of underemployment in In- 
donesia could be nearly 50 percent. 
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Very brief lys 

• Malaysia must keep interest rates high to support its cur- 
rency and end state-backed bailouts of the country's indebted 
companies, the International Monetary Fund warned in its 
annual review of the Malaysian economy. 

• Sakura Bank Ltd. plans to invest 2.82 billion baht ($72.6 
million) in Bangkok Bank PCL, which will leave die Jap- 
anese bank holding just under 2 percent of the largest Thai 
commercial bank. 

• Sumitomo Bank Ltd. and three other Japanese lenders 
became the latest to announce large paper losses on stock- 
holdings. availing themselves of a new Ministry of Finance rule 
on valuing shares. Sumitomo wrote off 243.7 billion yen ($1.86 
billion) for tbe year ended March 31, Sakura Bank Ltd. wrote 
off 2833 billion yen, Long-Term Credit Bank LtdL, 286.4 
billion yen, and Toyo Trust & Banking Co^ 78.6 billion yen. 

• Standard & Poor’s Corp. lowered its long-term credit 
ratings on Japan Air Lines Co., All Nippon Airways Co. and 
Japan Air System Co., saying the airlines had done little to 
respond to rising competition. 

• Nissan Motor Co. will stop making cars at its New Zealand 
unit this year, following the decision by Wellington to remove 
tariffs on imported vehicles in December 2000. 

• Kirin Brewery Co. of Japan has narrowed the offer under 
which it is seeking to buy 5 percent of the New Zealand brewer 
Lion Nathan Ltd. from small er shareholders to those in- 
vestors holding no more than 9300 shares, down from the 
previous ma ximum of 10,000. 

• San Miguel Corpus net profit for the quarter that ended in 
March fell 91 percent, to 103 million pesos ($2.6 million), from 
the like quarter in 1997. The company cited higher financing 
charges and the Asian economic crisis. Sales rose 21 percent, to 
18.7 billion pesos, but only 9 percent in volume terms. 

• Oil Search Lt<L, a Papua New Guinea-based oil and natural 
gas producer, is buying BP Exploration's upstream energy 
assets for the island for $400 million. 

• Pohang Iron & Steel Co. plans to sell as much as $100 
million of new shares in the form of depositary receipts next 
week to increase its working capital. Biwmberg . Reuters, a fp 
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Play to a worldwide audience 



Intermarket readers have a lot in common. They travel a lot, entertain a lot and 
enjoy theatre, music and ballet ... a loL So there’s a lot to be said for 
promoting your shows in the Intermarket’s Entertainment Section every Wednesday. 
You’ll be impressed with how well it performs for you. 


k great deal ha p pens at The Intermarket, 

Pall Sarah Wershof on +44 171 420 0348 

Till: WORID'S DAILY NITOSPlPHt 
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Israel 


At 50, Nation Looks Confidently, Yet Warily, to Its Future 

Beyond the Struggle With Its Arab Neighbors, Israel Is Torn by Wrenching Series of Conflicts at Home 


By Glenn Frankel 

F IFTY is the age of maturity, a 
time when nations, like people, 
expect to have a firm grip on 
their identity and feel comfort- 
able within their own skin. But Israel 
turns 50 years old next month ensnared 
m a web of contradiction. It has never 
been more prosperous and more secure, 
yet at the same time more divided and 
uncertain about its fate. 

The problem goes beyond the re- 
— lentless push and pull of Israel's 
w struggle with its Arab neighbors. That 
conflict still haunts — as the renewed 
threat of Iraqi Scud missiles made ag- 
onizingly clear recently — although its 
central hold on Israel's character and 
i magin a ti on has began to wane. But it 
has been joined by deeper and even 
more wrenching conflicts between Jews 
and other Jews — between hard-liners 
and doves, secular and religious, mod- 
ernists and traditio nalis ts, new immi- 
grants and old-timeis, and American 
Jews and their Israeli brethren. 

Far years these disputes were papered 
over because of the overriding impor- 
tance of the Arab-Israeli conflict Now 
they have surfaced with a vengeance 
and vehemence that has surprised and 
frightened many Israelis and raised 
questions abont what, if anything, they 
really have in common. 

“Looking back from the perspective 
of 50 years, we can see it was a delusion 
to believe that Israel had finished going 
^through its formative stages,” says the 
political scientist Yanon Ezrahi of 
Hebrew University and the Israeli De- 
mocracy Institute. "Its future is wide 
open, its borders are still unfixed, the 
direction of its leadership is still not 
clear and the conflict between left and 
right is like a seesaw. ' ' 

Israelis do not agree on the size or 
nature of their state or on what to do 
about the Palestinians who live within 
its present borders or their Jewish 
brethren who live without They cannot 
even agree on who is entitled to be 
called a Jew. And the argument still 
lingers over the very purpose of having 
a state: Is it a vehicle for Jews to enter 
the community of nations as a normal 
people with allies, economic 
ties and diplomatic relations? 

Or is it a fortress with high 
walls and bristling arma- 
. w meats designed to protect 
. Jews by sealing them off from 
a hostile world? 

I N a sense. Israel has be- 
come a victim of its own 
success. The country has 
enjoyed a remarkable 
decadelong run of economic 
growth and reduced inflation 
rivaling that of the most suc- 
cessful of Asia’s little tigers. 

Israel has successfully ab- 
sorbed nearly one million im- 
migrants from the former So- 
viet Union. Late-model 
Japanese vehicles choke the 
narrow streets of Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem and personal 
computers stuffed with do- 
mestically produced software 
occupy space in most homes. 

Perhaps no society other than 
^the United States has adapted 
more quickly and profitably 
to the age of cyberspace. The 
triple-tower Shalom Project 
rising self -confidently high 
above central Tel Aviv, the 
tallest buildings ever coi> 
structed in the Middle East, is a tribute 
to an emerging economic power where 
per capita income is approaching that of 

Britain. 9 

But for all their visible prosperity, Is- 
raelis still 'dew their existence as a nation 
as precarious. This is partly a hangover 
from the pre-state days of Holocaust and 
persecution, and partly a recognition that 
Israel remains in a twilight state between 
pga/v and war. None of its immediate Arab 
_ neighbors has attacked since the traumatic 
® Yarn Kippur War of 1973, yet Iraq rained 
Scud missiles on Tel Aviv and environs m 

1991 and the Israeli Army is still pmnfid 

down in a brutish war of attntian with 
guerrillas in South Lebanon Even foe 

landmark peace pacts with Etypt and 
Jordan are cold aflaire. treaties signed by 
Arab leaders that have never been em- 
braced by their peopl®. 

At the same time, Israel is 
going through an internal 
transformation. Israelis have 

lost faith in many of the old 

Zionist institutions associated 
with the founding of ihe state, 
but have yet to come up with 
functional replacemen^ A 
new Israel is emerging than* 
at once more bourgeois, 
democratic, ptaatjAC. strat- 
\ ified and tended . The 

deadened grip of a ce^rahzed 

economy has loosened, b 
has a sense of egalitarianism 
and collective identity that Is- 
raelis once shared. 

Israel’s birth on May 
1948, was far from auspj- 

tious. MConorCrmseO Bn 

en recalls in "Hie Siege- lae 

Saga of Israel and ZiomOT, 

fire Arab armies attackedtbe 
new stare. Egyptan pbne 
bombed Tel Aviv andJBwd 
. Ben-Gnrion's first 
1 as prime minis™ “S 



ideology you eat with a TV dinner,” 

. says Mr. Ezrahi. He wants Israel to be 
both Sparta and Athens, a country that 
. spends a disproportionate part of its 
national budget on high-tech weaponry 
yet can still afford the latest foreign- 
made consumer goods. 

Mr. Netanyahu was elected two years 
ago in the wake of a series of Palestinian 
suicide bombings against Israeli civil- 
ian targets, and he ran on a platform that 
promised "a secure peace.” He has 
made no secret of his distaste for the 
Oslo accords with the Palestinians, and 
critics — including many in the Clinton 
administration — contend he has set out 
to quietly suffocate the peace process. 
Yet his reluctant acceptance of Yasser 
Arafat, the Palestinian leader, and his 
decision to honor a prior government’s - 
commitment to partially withdraw from 
Hebron, the first time a Likud leader has 
ceded West Bank territory, has helped 
create a far wider consensus among 
Israelis that a Palestinian political entity 
on a substantial portion of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip is inevitable. 


FI 
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A mother and son arriving in Haifa in 1949. By 1951 . one out of every two Israelis was a new immigrant. 


master of keeping the nation’s eyes fo- 
cused on the dream even as he led it 
through the dismal task of surviving as a 
small, beleaguered but determined 
power. 

With national survival his first im- 
perative, Ben-Gurion made many com- 
promises that still bedevil the modem 
state. Early on he agreed to grant the 
Orthodox rabbinical establishment 
monopoly control over religious affairs. 
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Ben-Gurion proclaims Israel's independence in 1948. 

including civil matters such as mar- 
riage, drvorce and qualification for 
automatic citizenship, under the mis- 
taken assumption that the rabbis and 
their followers were a doomed remnant 
of the East European ghetto who would 
gradually disappear. Today Orthodoxy 
refuses to ease its grip, provoking bitter 
clashes with immigrants from the 
framer Soviet Union whose Jewishness 
is in dispute and with American Jews 
who are members of the Reform and 
Conservative movements that the rab- 
binate considers a threat to traditional 
Judaism and to its own power. 

Ben-Gurion also agreed to a faction- 
alized political system in which vir- 
tually all groups, no matter how small, 
have some stake in the process. As a 
result, political parties today remain odd 
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Israel's founding fa*® ^ a 


Israelis planting in 


arid soil near the Red Sea in 1950. 


collections of tribal identities, personal 
interests and patchwork coalitions, ma- 
nipulating a system that rewards fac- 
tionalism and strife, not unity and con- 
sensus. In such a system, majorities are 
so thin and fragile that political unrest is 
a constant. Winners never feel secure 
and losers never surrender. Labor and 
Likud, the two large political coalitions, 
have steadily lost clout to their smaller, 
more radical and more cantankerous 
rivals on both right and left. 
The electoral reform that 
grafted a presidential-style 
prime minister onto a chaotic 
parliamentary system has 
only given Israelis the worst 
of both worlds. 

Zionism, ihe nationalist 
ideology thai underpinned 
the new-born state, has be- 
come something of a dirty 
word among a younger gen- 
eration that has lost faith in 
national institutions. Even 
die Israel Defense Force, the 
much-vaunted citizen army 
that is the ultimate expression 
of national unity and pride, 
has come under fire. The 
army’s failure to extinguish 
the Palestinian uprising be- 
tween 1987 and 1993, its 
chilling helplessness to pro- 
tect Israeli civilians from 
Iraqi Scuds during the 1991 
Gulf War and its inability to 
end the stalemate in southern 
Lebanon have tarnished its 
image. Many youngsters still 
compete to join elite combat 
units in the same way that 
American students vie to 
enter Harvard and Yale; bur 
others look for ways to es- 
cape conscription or be dismissed early 
from service. The social stain that once 
attached to an early or dishonorable 
discharge has faded. 

Every once in a while an event occurs 
— like the recent death of a Russian- 
born soldier in southern Lebanon — that 
reminds Israelis that they have lost 
something precious in the rush to mo- 
dernity. Sergeant Nikolai Rappaport 
was a model soldier who volunteered 
for a combat unit so that he would have 
extra pay to send home. After he was 
killed on patrol, Israelis were shocked to 
discover that his father and sister lived 
in a small, squalid storehouse in one of 
Tel Aviv’s bleakest sections. To make 
matters more poignant. Sergeant Rap- 
paport could not be interred in a Jewish 
cemetery because his mother was not a 
Jew. His father chose to take 
his body back to Russia for 
burial. 

The soldier’s dedication, 
the poverty his family en- 
dured and the decision to go 
back to Russia all sent a 
shiver of shame and guilt 
through a society that still 
honors those who sacrifice 
their lives in its name. “It is a 
pity we have come to this 
point,” said the Israeli pres- 
ident, Ezer Weizman, him- 
self an old-school Zionist, 
after visiting the hovel. 

As old institutions have 
faded, so have old leaders. 
The historic figures who 
stalked the land like gruff be- 
hemoths — Ben-Gurion. 
Goida Meir, Menachem Be- 
gin, Moshe Dayan and 
Yitzhak Rabin — have 
passed on. The last of their 
breed, the former Jerusalem 
mayor, Teddy Kollek, and 
die former prime minister. 
Shimon Peres, sit in forced 
retirement, rejected by voters 


in their last hurrahs. Instead. Israel is 
ruled by a new generation whose con- 
tradictory impulses reflect the country 
they lead. Benjamin Netanyahu, nar- 
rowly elected over Mr. Peres two years 
ago, is at age 48 the first prime minister 
who is younger than the state itself. A 
master of the televised sound-bite, Mr. 
Netanyahu is both an ideological hawk 
and an apostle of the modem, consumer- 
ist society — “the kind of right-wing 


[ETTERED by the constraints of 
his governing partners and die 
chaotic system be rules over, 
Mr. Netanyahu has appeared to 
lurch from crisis to crisis with no clear 
goal other than survival. He functions, 
as the Hebrew daily Ha'aretz put it in an 
editorial, “not as a leader with author- 
ity. but as a barrel reverberating with the 
collection of pressures pur on him.” 

The danger lies in the fact that, while 
Mr. Netanyahu may want to stand still, 
time does not. The Middle East abhors a 
vacuum and radicals move quickly to 
fill iL The departure from his cabinet of 
relative moderates like David Levy and 
Dan Meridor has left Mr. Netanyahu to 
contend with a far more hard-line cast, 
led by the cabinet ministers Ariel Shar- 
on and Rafael Eitan, the two architects 
of the 1982 invasion of Lebanon. At 
least one informed analyst, Ehud Yaari 
of Israel Television, co-author with 
Zeev Schiff of “Israel's Lebanon 
War.” the definitive analysis of the 
1982 war, fears these men may again be 
leading Israel into a military confron- 
tation with the Palestinians. 

Arab radicals are also moving to fill 


the gap. Younger Palestinians, the same 
force that triggered and sustained the 
i/uifada for six years, are increasingly 
frustrated and dismayed by the lack of 
progress toward a state and a modicum 
of economic prosperity in the West 
Bank and Gaza. Another round of sui- 
cide attacks could scuttle the peace pro- 
cess altogether. 

For Mr. Ezrahi, the weakness of Mr. 
Netanyahu's government and the loud 
volume of the ensuing debate over Is- 
rael's future are signs of healthy skep- 
ticism within the tody politic that sug- 
gest the country is indeed maturing. But 
for Yosef Alpher, a strategic analyst 
who is Jerusalem representative of the 
American Jewish Committee, Mr. Net- 
anyahu's weakness is a danger sign. 

‘ Tt is significant that in our 50th year 
we saw with the threat from Iraq a son of 
diy ran of what wars are likely to look 
like in the Middle East in the coming 
decade — the threat of missiles and 
□onconventional weapons,” says Mr. 
Alpher. “The fact is we have no overall 
strategic concept to deal with this threat, 
and we haven’t takeD advantage of the 
peace process to get our own part of the 
Middle East in some semblance of or- 
der. My fear is that this lack of strategic 
thinking may cost us dearly.” 

GLEN IV FRANKEL is on the staff of The 
Washington Post. He was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for his coverage of the 
Middle East in 1989 and is the author 
of “ Beyond the Promised Land.” 
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ISRAEL I A SPECIAL REPORT 


A common language and universal military service have helped weld together a nation of immigrants. At left. Israelis waiting for new immigrants in 1948; a West Bank classroom in 1977: soldiers on baste rratnmg in 1992 < 


‘Anything Is Possible’: The Hard Struggle to Build a Nation 


By Tom Segev 

J ERUSALEM — For many years, 
most Israelis lived in an atmo- 
sphere of constant uncertainly and 
doubt. Basically pessimistic and 
prepared for the worst, temporariness 
was the most common feeling among 
them: anything could happen at any mo- 
ment, including the destruction of the 
country. According to local folklore, this 
is why Israelis flying El A1 would ap- 
plaud upon safe landing. They naturally 
assumed that the plane would crash, or 
get hijacked, or run out of fuel. 

Moving from war to war and from 
one wave of immigration to another, the 
first Israelis paid dearly for their in- 
dependence and social integrity. 

Israel’s first war began in the autumn 
of 1947, with a series of clashes between 
Jewish and Arab militiamen. Within 
hours after Israel declared its indepen- 
dence, five Arab armies, coming from 
Egypt, Transjordan, Iraq, Syria and Leb- 
anon. invaded iL The war lasted for sev- 
eral months; it cost the lives of about 
6.000 Jewish soldiers and civi 1 ions, about 
10 percent of the country’s Jewish pop- 
ulation. At least 1 6.000 Palestinian Arabs 
were killed. Hundreds of thousands of 
Palestinian Arabs emigrated, escaped or 
were expelled by the Israeli Army; many 
of diem still live in refugee camps. 

The war of 1948 was a formative 
experience for both Israelis and Pal- 
estinian Arabs, giving birth to the na- 
tional myths of both. But although it 
ended in armistice agreements, recog- 
nizing Israel’s territorial gains, it was 
only a first round. More than 10,000 
more Israelis were to be killed, in five 
more wars and innumerable terrorist 
attacks. Although reliable figures are 
unavailable for Arab casualties, it is 
estimated that they lost considerably 
more soldiers and civilians than Israel. 

Frequent violence occurred in the 
1950s, including the Sinai campaign of 
1956. In June 1967, the third round 
came. Israel occupied considerable ter- 
ritory, in Egypt, Jordan and Syria. Mil- 
lions of Palestinians came under its con- 
trol. The Six-Day War marked Israel’s 
most spectacular victory. The country' 
now seemed to have gained not only 
defensible lines but also controlled lar- 
ger parts of the Promised Land and a 
number of holy sites, including the 
Wailing Wall in East Jerusalem which 
until then had been held by the Jord- 
anians. Israel was overcome with re- 
ligious and national ecstasy. Soon the 
passionate debate over the administra- 
tion and future of the occupied ter- 
ritories, specifically the ’‘biblical” 
West Bank, threatened to destroy Israel 
from within. 

In 1973. Egypt and Syria struck 
again. Taking Israel by surprise, they 
were nevertheless unable to get back the 
territory they had lost in 1967. Israel lost 
nearly 3,000 soldiers, but the war’s 
main effect was psychological: no other 
war in its history has s haltered Israel’s 
self-confidence and collective identity 
as deeply as the earthquake of the Yora 


Kippur War. It is generally assumed that 
Egypt’s self-proclaimed “victory" in 
that war led to President .Anwar Sadat’s 
decision to make peace with Israel. 

• While each of these wars had its own 
causes, in hindsight they all. seem to 
have been battles in one and the same 
war that began not 50 but nearly 100 
years ago, when the Zionist movement, 
seeking national independence, started 
to settle Jews in Palestine. The Arabs, 
particularly the Palestinians, rejected 
the idea. Both sides made mistakes, but 
basically war was inevitable, unless one 
or both national movements gave up its 
aspirations. Since neither would, only 
one could win. 

Within the first three years of in- 
dependence, the Israeli population more 
than doubled. By 1951. one out of every 
two Israelis was a new immigrant. Most 
were survivors of the Holocaust or came 
from Arab countries. They experienced 
fear and economic distress. Uprooted, 
isolated, many suffering post-traumatic 
shock, few of them could say that they 
bad found happiness in Israel: most of 
them did not even speak the same lan- 
guage. 

Most Jews living in Arab countries 
did not leave their homes and move to 
Israel in response to the call of the Zion- 
ist movement. They came because life in 
their countries was made impossible as a 
result of the Zionist enterprise in Pal- 
estine. Many of them were treated un- 
fairly on arrival and were discriminated 
against, receiving substandard housing, 
employment, education and health ser- 
vices. Many still resent that treatment 
even today. Immigrants from Europe 
also came to Israel not as Zionist pi- 
oneers but as refugees. Many of them 
would rather have settled in the United 
States had they been given the choice. 

Time, however, seems to have 
worked in favor of Israel, as the coun- 
try's founding fathers always said it 
would. Israel is a success story. Its 
strength and security have grown from 
war to war. As a nuclear power, its 
existence is no longer in danger. Two of 
its neighbors — Egypt and Jordan — 
have recognized and signed peace 
agreements with it. 

Functioning reasonably well on a 
more or less democratic basis, it offers 
most Israelis a standard of living and a 
quality of life comparable to those of 
some European countries. Most Israelis 
can expect their children to lead better 
lives than their own. With a population 
that reaches nearly five million Jews 
and more than one million Arabs, Israel 
will soon be the largest Jewish com- 
munity in the world, and much of what 
the Zionist ideology was all about will 
have been accomplished. 

With time, Israelis have developed a 
sense of routine and continuation. In 
contrast to the past, most of them now 
grow up in the same country as their 
parents, go to the same schools, serve in 
the same units of the army, share com- 
mon experiences with their parents, 
common expectations, a common sense 
of humor and, most importantly, a com- 
mon language. 
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Bill Clinton with Yitzhak Rabin . left, and Yasser Arafat after the signing 
of the Israeli-PLO peace accord at the White House on Sept. 13. 1993. 

Perhaps the major achievement of the 
country, indeed of the Zionist move- 
ment as a whole, lies in the revival and 
victory of the Hebrew language. In the 
wake of the recent waves of immigra- 
tion from the former Soviet Union and 
Ethiopia, one still comes across Israeli 
kids playing football in Russian or Am- 
haric. However, as a living language 
with considerable achievements in edu- 
cation.' in literature, in the media and 
most importantly in everyday life, 

Hebrew has become the major element 
of the Israeli identity, more important 
even than the land itself. Using Hebrew 
as one’s main language of thought, one 
remains Israeli even as the owner of a 
falafel stand in Amsterdam or Los 
Angeles. 


W HEN the founding fathers 
of Brae! prepared the cer- 
emonial signing of the 
Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, they ran into an unexpected dif- 
ficulty. It was May 14, 1948. The British 
mandate was to expire officially at mid- 
night. May 14, however, was a Friday 
and the declaration, therefore, had to be 
signed in the afternoon, before the be- 
ginning of the Sabbath. Hence for its 
first hours, the country was theoretically 
under the rule of two governments. 

There were other more probing prob- 
lems that had to be solved before the 
declaration could be signed. The Or- 
thodox parties demanded that the “Lord 
of Israel” be mentioned in the text. 
Members of the political left refused. 
For a while, it seemed that they would 
not sign the declaration at all; at the last 
moment, they agreed upon the “Rock of 
Israel.” 

Preparing the declaration, they also 
argued whether or not to define the new 
state's borders. The question cannot be 
ignored, said Felix Rosenbluth. who 
would soon become Israel's First min- 
ister of justice. 

David Ben-Gurion, soon to become 


prime minister, objected. “Anything is 
possible.” he said. “If we decide here 
that there’s to be no mention of borders, 
then we won’t mention then.” 

“But it is a legal issue,” insisted 
Rosenbluth, to which Ben-Gurion gave 
the classic answer “The law is 
whatever people determine it to be.” 
Eventually the borders were not men- 
tioned. 

Improvisation, and not action in ac- 
cordance to plans, has marked the his- 
tory of Israel ever since. Also there has 
always been a strong irrational element 
in Israel’s process of decision-making: 
some of its most crucial decisions were 
made under the influence of the Holo- 
caust. However.^ the leading thought 
was Ben-Gurion ‘s “.Anything is pos- 
sible.” 

Jewish statehood was shaped under 
the auspices of the British who. starting 
in 1917. had occupied Palestine for 30 
years. Ben-Gurion and the other found- 
ing fathers infused their country with a 
common dream and inspired national 
unity. They spoke of redemption, fol- 
lowing 2,00.0 years in exile. They set out 
to build a modern, democratic country 
based on Jewish, Zionist and universal 
values of justice. They sought to guar- 
antee the well-being and happiness of 
all. in an idealistic and meaningful sys- 
tem of government. It was by the power 
of that dream that the first Israelis found 
the strength and courage to start a new 
life, defend it and prevail. 

That dream gave birth to policies, 
ethics, values and ways of life. Their 
dream was the fuel that powered their 
action, the cement that bound them to- 
gether. the myth and the consensus. It 
was the shared dream that restrained the 
first Israelis when civil war might have 
erupted between old-timers and new- 
comers. Ashkenazis and Jews from 
Arab countries, the religious and the 
secular, the leftists and rightists. The 
road they took was the road they be- 
lieved to be right, and they followed it 


with whole-hearted faith in their cause. 

The history of Israel has been less 
enlightened, - less idealistic, less heroic, 
indeed less European, than what most of 
the first Israelis had dreamed of. Israel 
has not provided full justice and af- 
fluence co alL There is no peace. Israel 
has been, and to a large extent still 

remains, dependent on the support of the 

United States, 

Life in Israel involves many ideo- 
logical contradictions. While commit- 
ted to die Jewish character of their coun- 
try, Israelis have never been able ro 
agree on how to define a Jew. Pre- 
serving the Jewish and democratic char- 
acter of the country cannot be recon- 
ciled with the continued occupation of 
the Arab territories, taken in !Sfe7. Also, 
the Jewish character of the state leads to 
the inevitable discrimination of non- 
Jewish Israeli citizens. 

Israelis have never resolved these 
contradictions. They have tried to live 
with them. 

In recent years. Israel has become 
“less Israeli” and “more Jewish” than 
the founding fathers expected it to be. 
Fifty years ago. Israel sought to create a 
“new Jew.” indeed a “new man.” 
Strong, proud and productive, the “new 
man” was to be linked directly to the 
biblical hero, reversing 2.000 years of 
Jewish existence in exile. This state 
ideology often forced itself on the first 
Israelis.' particularly the newcomers. 
Many were made to change their orig- 
inal names and assume Hebrew ones, as 
a contribution to the effort of nation- 
building and a token of loyalty to the 
young state. Many new immigrants felt 
robbed of their authentic cultural iden- 
tity. 

Rediscovering their Jewish roots, 
more and more Israelis tend to identify 
themselves with Jewish history and tra- 
dition. Some have traveled to Morocco 
and other countries of origin, or have 
made the Holocaust a central element of 
their identity'. Israelis have also changed 
their arrogant attitude toward Jews in 
other countries. No longer do they look 
down at them. Also Israelis who leave to 
live abroad are no longer considered 
traitors or defectors. 

In another development. Israel has 
become more Americanized than the 
founding fathers, as declared socialists, 
would have wished it to be. Israelis surf 
the Internet in Hebrew and go to Kosher 
McDonalds. They wear sneakers and 
eat their main meal in the evening. They 
offer each other drinks, as people do in 
America. The Hebrew language has 
adopted American words and expres- 
sions, even grammatical constructions. 

However, the Americanization of Is- 
rael goes much deeper. Most of the 
senior posts are managed by people who 
were trained in America. They hold top 
positions in the economy and in the 
army, in medical research, at univer- 
sities and in the media. The political 
system has adopted aspects of the 
American system of government. Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu grew up 
in the United States and regards Wash- 
ington as his- political capital. Israel is 


gradually adopting, a constitution that 
reflects much of wharthe United States 
regards to be politically correct, includ- 
ing more civil liberties than ever before. 
Americanizing the economy, the U.S. 
dollar is soon to become a legal cur- 
rency in tbe country. 

As they gain security and more self- 
confidence, Israelis have begun to ques- 
tion some of the country’s historical 
myths and basic truths. Some of the 
“new historians' ' have even questioned 
the validity of die Zionist ideology. In- 
tellectuals develop so-called post-Zion- 
ist ideas. While such ideas may be pre- 
mature as long as the conflict with the 
Palestinians has not been resolved, 
more and more Israelis tend to rec- 
ognize die price of Zionism in terms 
human happiness, including its role m 
the Palestinian tragedy. 

T HESE new trends of thought 
have come as part of a rather 
fast process of growing up. 
More secure and more mature. 
. however, Israelis also have lost much of 
tbe unity that had marked their early 
days. Indeed, Israel at 50 is more deeply 
divided over basic issues and funda- 
mental values than ever before. The 
division can best be illustrated by the 
differences between Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv. 

In SeptemberT993, an angry crowd 
of nearly 70,000 people gathered in 
front of Prime MinisterVitzhak Rabin's 
office in Jerusalem to protest the his- 
toric agreement between Israel and the 
Palestinian Liberation Organization. 
They expressed the belligerent mood 
that would later lead to Rabin's as- 
sassination. 

Two nights after that demonstration, 
nearly 70,000 people gathered in Tel 
Aviv for a Michael Jackson concert. 
They could hardly be distinguished 
from the singer’s fans anywhere else in 
the world. Indeed, it seemed that they 
had more in common with pop enthu- 
siasts in other countries than with those 
anti-peace demonstrators in Jerusalem. 

Less than an hour’s drive apart from 
each other. Jerusalem and Tel Aviv 
make a tale of two worlds. Jerusalem is 
political, religious, intolerant, indeed 
fanatic, 5,000 years old and built on 
rock. Tel Aviv, not yet 100 years old, is 
built on sand. Mostly secular and in- 
creasingly apolitical, people in Tel Aviv 
don't live for the sake of the past or the 
future, nor for some ideological purpose 
or collective goal. They live for life 
itself, in the spirit of individualism 
the American now culture. 

Israelis today dream less than in the 
past; fewer of them still applaud on 
landing. More and more, they fly other 
airlines than their own national El AI 
without even feeling unpatriotic about 
iL The founding fathers would hardly 
recognize them. 

TOM SEGEV, the author of " 1949 — 
The First Israelis'' and “ The Seventh 
Million — The Israelis and the Holo- 
caust," writes a weekly column for 
Ha’aretz. 


Sabbath Shoppers Declare Cultural War 


By Ze’ev Chafets 


T EL AVIV — On the last Saturday in 
March, tens of thousands of Israelis, many 
of them parents with young children in 
tow, streamed to the old port of Tel Aviv to 
experience something new — family shopping on 
the Sabbath, the one day most Israelis are free. 

Tel Aviv, like Israel 's other cities, shuts down its 
malls, outdoor markets and stores on Saturdays. It 
is a long-standing practice, the result of -religious 
blue laws. But at the port, a group of young 
entrepreneurs took a huge, empty hangar, rented 
space to vendors and presented the SoHo-like flea 
market as a permitted “cultural event” by char- 
ging a five shekel ($1.40) entrance fee. The or- 
ganizers offered live music and refreshments, bur 
no one was fooled about the essential purpose of 
the event, which was advertised under the simple 
yet revolutionary name: Non-Stop Shopping. 

Sabbath shopping has become an illicit pleasure 
for an increasing number of Israelis. That same 
Saturday morning, 10 miles ( 16 kilometers) to the 
north on the coastal highway, there was a traffic 
jam as cars tried to squeeze into the packed, giant 
parking lot of Kibbutz Shafa’im. They had come to 
a strip mall of pedestrian stores — Ace Hardware, 
Toys ’R’ Us, Office Depot, a pharmacy, a factory 
outlet clothing store — that operate in defiance of 
the Sabbath ten and weekly attract more people 
than a rock concert 

Labor Minister Eli Suissa, a member of the ultra- 
Orthodox Shas party, is in charge of enforcement 


He dispatches inspector to tbe mail to band our 
tickets, but business is so good that the merchants 
prefer to pay up and keep their doors open. 

Further up the coast is the quaint town ofZichron 
Ya'akov, where a number of local merchants have 
opened antique shops and boutiques aimed at Sab- 
bath day-trippers. Here, too, the authorities have 
tried to stem the tide of impious commerce, and 
here, too, they have failed. Informed that Jews (but 
not gentiles i are banned from doing business on the 
seventh day, some of the locals simply “sell” their 
shops to Arab neighbors for the day. Others have 
publicly threatened to convert to Christianity if the 
government persists in harassing them. 

Of course, all this is about more than shopping. 
Tbe clash between political rabbis intent on turning 
tbe Jewish state into a kosher Iran, and (he main- 
stream who want to live in a modem, open society, 
has replaced the Arab- Israeli conflict as the most 
emotionally charged dispute in this disputatious 
society. It is a cultural war, and not a day goes by 
without dispatches from the front lines. * 

In Jerusalem, a former chief rabbi declares the 
blood of nonreligious Jews unfit for transfusion 
and opines thauhe Supreme Court is illegitimate 
because its rulings are not basal on the Talmud. In 
the West Bank, prominent Orthodox ideologues 
call upon soldiers to mutiny rather than obey orders 
to evacuaie settlers. In the Galilee, fanatics fire- 
bomb a pork-selling butcher shop. Nor long ago. a 
research institute reported that some 60 percent of 
able-bodied, ultra-Orthodox men refuse to work or 
serve in the army, and live on the public dole. 

This has caused a backlash. Recent polls show 


thar the average Israeli fears and dislikes the Jewish 
theocrats more than the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. More Israelis say they would prefer to 
live in an Arab neighborhood than in a Hassidic 
one. After Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin was 
murdered by a religious fanatic in 1995. Orthodox 
Jews were cursed openly on the streets. 

The head of McDonald's in Israel has become a 
culture hero by insisting on his right to sell nonkos ti- 
er cheeseburgers. A dim sum restaurant opens in 
central Tel Aviv in what was once a rabbinically 
approved cafeteria, and its owner is applauded for 
“conquering enemy territory. ” And. at the port of 
Tel Aviv, shopping has become an act of defiance. 

One of the hawkers, a young man named Alon 
said, “We could get fined or even shut down. But 
I’ll tell you the truth. It’s an honor annoying the 
rabbis." Israel was bom as a secular rejection of 
the diaspora’s backward-looking, fatalistic, cler- 
ical leadership. In 1948, it was widely assumed that 
the creation of a modem secular state meant a final 
victory over the theocrats. BuL of course, there are 
no final victories in democracies, and today, 50 
years later, the political rabbis are back with a 
vengeance. 

That’s the bad news. The good news is that they 
won’t win — not in the marketplace of ideas and 
not at the market in the Tel Aviv port, either. There 
are too many Israelis who know the threat the 
fundamentalists pose, and even more who want co 
spend their Saturdays shopping. 

ZE'EV CHAFETS is a novelist and a columnist for 
the Jerusalem Report. 
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AMERICA'S PRESIDENTS SPEAK 


"For more than 40 years, the 
United States and Israel have enjoyed 
a friendship built on mutual respect 
and commitment to democratic 
principles. Our continuing search for 
peace in the Middle East begins with 
a recognition that the ties uniting our 
two countries can never be broken." 

GEORGE BUSH 



“The survival of Israel is not just a 
political issue, it is a moral imperative. 
That is my deeply held belief and it is 
the belief that is shared by the vast 
majority of the American people . . . 
A strong secure Israel is not just in 
Israel's interest. It's in the interest 
of the United States and in the 
interest of the entire free world." 

JIMMY CARTER 



“Americans admire a people who 
can scratch a desert and produce 
a garden. The Israelis have 
shown qualities that Americans 
identify with: guts, patriotism, 
idealism,' a passion for freedom. 

I have seen it. I know. 

I believe that." 

RICHARD M. NIXON 


WHAT ISRAEL 
MEANS TO ME 


"Our forces saved the remnant 
of the Jewish people of Europe 
for a new life and a new hope in 
the reborn land of Israel. Along 
with all men of good will, 
I salute the young state 
and wish it well." 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 





"America and Israel share a special 
bond. Our relationship is unique 
among ail nations. Like America, 
Israel is a strong democracy, as a 
symbol of freedom, and an oasis of 
liberty, a home to the oppressed 
and persecuted." 

BILL CUNTON 



"In Israel, free men and women are 
every day demonstrating the power 
of courage and faith. Back in 1948 
when Israel was founded, pundits 
claimed the new country could never 
survive. Today, no one questions that. 
Israel is a land of stability and 
democracy in a region of tyranny 
and unrest." 

RONALD REAGAN 



"My commitment to the security and 
future of Israel is based upon basic 
morality as well as enlightened self- 
interest. Our role in supporting Israel 
honors our own heritage. ” 

GERALD FORD 



"Our society is illuminated by the 
spiritual insights of the Hebrew 
prophets. America and Israel have a 
common love of human freedom, 
and they have a common faith in a 
democratic way of life . " 

LYNDON BL JOHNSON 



"Israel was not created in order to 
disappear — Israel will endure and 
flourish. It is the child of hope and 
home of the brave. It can neither be 
broken by adversity nor demoralized 
by success. It carries the shield of 
democracy and it honors the sword 
of freedom." 

JOHN F. KENNEDY 



Ptwo- Counesv Hanj S Inman Library 


"I had faith in Israel before it was 
established, I have faith in it now. 

I believe it has a glorious future 
before it — not just another sovereign 
nation, but as an embodiment of the 
great ideals of our civilization." 

HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Since achieving independence in 1948, Israel has had a special place in the hearts of Americans, 
and in the hearts of America's Presidents. In each Administration, the President has recognized 
the importance of a secure Israel to America's national interests. 
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SCHLOSS ELMAU 


- 50 YEARS OF ISRAEL - 

Israeli-German Music Week 

Chamber Music from June 27 - July 5 


Patronage: Prof. Dr. Rtta SOssmuth 
President of the German Parliament 
Honorary Guest Speaker: Avi Primor 
Ambassador of the State of Israel to Germany 
Artistic Director: Prof. Nklas Schmidt 


Giora Feidman, Ardittt Qliartett, Trio 
Fontenay, Vadim Gluzman, Gilead Mishory, 
Quator Danel, Miriam Sharoni, BaVat Marom, 
Shlomi Sharan, Chen Halevy, Ariel Shamai. 
Angela Yoffe, R.D. F lender, H.Sanders-Brahms, 
Betty Ouviero a.o. 


Works from Beethoven, Brahms & contempo- 
rary German and Israeli Composers 


- The Leviathan - 


Jewish Modernity as Political Theology 
Symposion of Philosophy from July 5-10 


of the Franz Rosenzwejc Center 
for Germ an -Jewish Literature & Cultural History 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Dir: Pro£ Gabriel Motzkin. Cool Dir.: Dr. Christoph Schmidt 
Moderator: David Witzthum 
Honorary Guest Avi Primor 
Ambassador of the State of Israel to Germany 


50 years after the foundation of the State of Israel, this 
conference sheds light on the complex, if not complicat- 
ed relationship between Jewish religious culture and the 
Leviathan as well as the reconciliation of Jewish theology 
with the idea of Jewish political^ sovereignity. Lectures are 
held in English with simulataneous German translation. 


Morning Lectures: 

Prof. Dr. Jan Assmann (Heidelberg) 
Prof. Dr. Pierre Bouretz (Paris) 

Ms. Astrid Deuber-Mankow’sky (Berlin) 
Prof. Dr. Rachel Elbom-Dror (Jerusalem) 
Prof. Dr. Rachel Eljor (Jerusalem) 

Dr. Raz^Krakcttzkin (Beer Sheva) 

Dr. Menahem Lorbeerbaum (Jerusalem) 
Prof. Dr. Moshe Idel (Jerusalem) 
Prof. Dr. Christoph Meting (Munster) 
Prof. Dr. JOrgen Moltmanx (T ubingen) 
Prof. Dr. StEphane MosEs (Jerusalem) 
Prof. Dr. Gabriel Motzkin (Jerusalem) 
Dr. Christoph Schmidt (Jerusalem) 

Dr. Christoph Schulte (Berlin) 

Prof. Dr. Katia Tenenbaum (Rome) 
Prof. Dr. Yirmuahu Yo\tl (Jerusalem) 


Evening Concerts: 

Brave Old World 

Barbara Hendricks & Monty Alexander - 
Hommace A Gerswhin 
Christian Tetzlaff & Tatjana Tetzlaff 
Jasper van Y Hof 

Gary Burton & The Astor Piazolla Quintet 


Giora Feidman & Friends 


Worldmusic from October 7-10 
Makgaut Oved & Barak Marshall 

Music & Dance from North Africa & Yemen. 

Bente Kahan & Teater Dybbuk Oslo 

Voices from Theresienstadt and songs from Mordechai Gebirtig 
EsTE Kenan OfI & OREN Freed - Shepardic Music 
KaTJA BEER - Schubert and Y'iddische Lider 
Giora Feidman Quaktett 

KJezmer and beyond 


Dance '98 


Modern Dance from October 15-18 

(In cooperation with the City of Munich) 

Galiu Dance Company (15.10.) 
Suzanne Dellal - Barak Marshall D. C. (16.10.) 
Kibbutz Dance Company (17.10.) 
Suzanne Dellal - Inbal Pinto (IS. 10.) 


Other Festivals In '98 


JazzClassica July 6 - August. 9 

Brave Old World, Barbara Hendricks & Monty Alexander, 
Jasper van't Hof Gary Burton & Astor Piazolla Quintet, 
Michel Portal & Richard Galliano, James Morrison Quartet, 
Isabelle van Keulen, Ray Brown, Chick Corea & Origin. 
Panama Jazz Project, Cassandra Wilson Trio, Edgar Guggds, 
Thomas Quasthoff Alexander Lonquich, Eemd Lhotzky Trio, 
Tania Maria Viva Brazil, Kronas Quartet, Herbie Hancock & 
Acoustic Quartet, Gonzala Rubalcaha, Maria Serrano y 
Groupo Flamenco. Henschel Quartett, Till Fellner. 


Chamber Music September 20-27 

Carte Blanche a Christoph Foppen. Munchner Kammeror- 
ch ester, Juliane B arise, Peter Schreier, Manuel Fischer-Dieskau, 
Hariolf Schlidrog, Isabel! e Faust, Muriel Cantoreggi, Diemut 
Poppe, Wolfram Rieger, Silke Avenhaus, Radovan Vlatkovic, 
Xavier de M litre, Benoit Fro manger. Works from Mozart, 
Mendelssohn and Hindemith. 


Concerts in October: Leila Josefowicz, Anouar 

Brahara, Dave Holland & John Surman Trio, Egberto 
Gismonti Trie* Dick Hyman, Alfredo FVsrl, Guido Schliefen 


European Jazzitval October 31 -November 3 

Ferenc Snetberger, Peter Fessler, Joachim Kuhn, Bobo Stenson, 
Gerardo Nunez Trip, AntoneDo Satis, Furio Castri, Paolo Frcsu, 
Renaud Garcia Fons, Maria Joao "Cor' feat. Mario Laginha, 
Tomasz Stanko, Niels Landgren, Jan Gabarek Quartett 


Schloss Elmau is a cultural meeting place and 
Resort located in a spectacular valley 100 km 
g. south of Munich. 
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Paradox Behind the Palestinian Conflict 


cred 


The Dream of a Jewish Land Runs Up Against a Demographic Reality 


By Sari Niisseibeh 


J ERUSALEM — Despite apprehensions, March 30 came 
and went in Israel almost uneventfully. Land Day. as this 
day is now known to Israel’s one million Arabs, com- 
memorates the three Israeli-Palesdnians who were killed 
in the Galilee by army gunfire in 1976 in protests against 
Israel’s discriminatory land and development policy. The 
memory continues to stand out as an uncomfortable and even 
ugly adjunct to Israel's May independence celebrations. 

Yet, such is the cruelty of Israeli-Palestinian reality that, 
less than a week after this year’s Land Day, two unsettling and 
significant incidents occurred. First, Israeli authorities evac- 
uated a group of Palestinian squatters in East Jerusalem. The 
Palestinians had set up camp illegally on the Mount of Olives 
to protest another aspect of Israel’s discriminatory land and 
development policy, namely, its curbs on the natural urban 
development of Jerusalem’s Arabs, a development that goes 
hand in hand with their population growth. 

Then, two days later, Israel struck again. This time the target 
was three Arab houses in Israel’s northern region, near Shfa 
Amr. The houses — though boilt 30 years ago and belonging 
to Israeli-Arab families whose children have served in the 
Israeli Army — were demolished because they had been built 
illegally, i.e., without government permit. 

The demolitions led to violent clashes between Israel ’s police 


and its Arab citizens. In their wake, Arab community leaders 
called for a rare one-day strike. Another Land Day? Perhaps, for 
these confrontations are all signs of the anger simmering 
beneath the surface — an anger that is growing and threatens to 
shake the very foundations of Israeli independence. 

Clearly, Israel's predicament and its morally brutal attempt 
to address it are the same today as in 1976, and it is the same 
whether the focus is on Israel proper or on 1967-occupied 
territory. In effect, it is Israel’s declared intention to ’continue 
its policy of settlement expansion in the territory occupied 
after its victory in the 1967 war that has brought the already 
worn-down Israeli-Palestinian peace talks to a halt 

The implantation of Jewish populations and urban neigh- 
borhoods in the “Land of Israel,” whether on one side of the 
1967 border or on die other, has long been Israel's prime 
morif. reflecting the dream of wedding “a people without a 
land to a land empty qf people.” 

This explains why, even within the 1967 -occupied territory, 
when Palestinian Liberation Organization leaders and peace- 
makers returned to Gaza soon after the signing of the Oslo 
accords in 1993, they found well over a third of a million 
Jewish settlers living in neighborhoods and settlements 
throughout Gaza and the West Bank (including East Je- 
rusalem), making a geographic disentanglement of the two 
populations an overwhelmingly artificial and difficult task. 

But Israel’s dream of an empty land is inextricably and 
painfully marked by a conflicting demographic reality: the 
growing “foreign” population in its midst. In trying to im- 
plement its dream, Israel clearly has had to adopt a dis- 
criminatory policy against this non-Jewish population. 
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Palestinians armed with stones in the Gaza Strip during the intifada in 1 993 take shelter from Israeli soldiers. 
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HE imperativefor building a Jewish landscape perforce 
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prevents, precludes or relegates to an inferior status the 

X demand for non-Jewish development. It is precisely 
this policy that explains the mounting anger and despair 
of the Palestinians — whether they be Israeli and seeking equal 
rights with Israel's Jewish population; or non-Israeli and seek- 
ing independence, or self-rule, through negotiations. 

This imperative explains the inch-by-inch of a percent 
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approach to land secession typifying the stance of the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu in its ne- 
gotiations vis-a-vis the Palestinians in the West Bank and 
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gotiations vis-a-vis the Palestinians in the West Bank and 
Gaza as well as in its continued settlement expansion in those 
areas. It has also been successfully used by consecutive Israeli 
governments since the country's creation. 

Demographic facts loom threateningly behind Israel’s fren- 
zied development. The stunning reality is — despite the 
population displacements following the wars of 1948 and 
1967 and the forced prevention of the return of Palestinians to 
their homeland, and despite discriminatory development 
policies and the relatively meager means at the disposal of 
Palestinians — that the largest concentration of Palestinians 
living anywhere in the world (an estimated population of 3.8 
million) is now living in historic Palestine itself, that is 
between the River Jordan and the sea. 

Paradoxically, after 50 years of “stunning” Israeli military 
and economic success, the same cannot be said for the Jewish 
people since today more Jews live outside, rather than inside. 
Israel. 

It is in understanding this extraordinary entanglement of 
dream with reality and its socio-political ramifications that 
one can unravel what may yet come to be described as the 
strangest of all political paradoxes of the 20th century: that an 
ethnic-cum-religious polity, having successfully been con- 


Abta*. Mnba Fniu-Mapun^ 

A Palestinian girl at theJabaliya refugee camp in Gaza in 1993 where her forefathers were moved to after the ; 
creation of Israel in 1 948, while Palestinian youths in a Gaza refugee camp in 1 989 show their defiance. i 


ceived and now apparently at its zenith, already seems to 
contain the seeds for its own dissolution. 

Meanwhile, a people, having been robbed of land and 
identity and now apparently at the height of their defeat and 
capitulation, seems, nonetheless, deeply ensconsed and 
rooted, containing within itself the seeds for a rejuvenation. 

Simply, neither has Israel succeeded in becoming the purely 
Jewish state it set out to be, nor has the Palestinian people 
vanished into thin air or thick desert sands. 

And paradoxically, the more successful israel is now in 
driving a hard bargain with the Palestinians and in implanting 
more settlements and settlers in the West Bank, especially in 
East Jerusalem, the less possible it becomes for the Pal- 
estinians to accept a partition proposal and the meager ter- 
ritory to be handed over to them under its terms. Thus the less 
chance there is for negotiating a successful partition, and the 
more chance there is that what will emerge is a greater Israel. 


that is even less Jewish than ir already is today. 

All of which leaves Israel at the end with very few and very 
difficult choices to make. Either it decides to follow its historic 
dream by “cleansing” the land altogether by creating another 
massive population exodus, or several less dramatic ones 
(which strategically it would have to do), or, it decides to 1 
“humanize" its dream through an internal self-transformation: 
based on a predetermined vision for a synergetic fusion of 
Jewish and non-Jewish populations in the country. 

To reach this end peacefully, mutually acceptable forms of. 
transitional partitions between Israelis and Palestinians can. 
and perhaps must, be worked out as interim steps. The first! 
approach can only lead to another Armageddon. The second] 
approach is humane in form and content. ; 


SARI MUSSEIBEH is president of Al-Quds University in. 
East Jerusalem. ’ , 
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Palestinian fishermen in Gaza City preparing nets. At right. Palestinian flags were unfurled in 1993 to celebrate the Oslo accords, but hopes for peace ha^edimmed°f 


Ancient Roots of the Arab-f sraeli Conflict 
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About 1000 B.C. most of the land 
of Canaan, later called Palestine, was 
held by the Twelve Tribes of Israel, 
who considered it the land promised 
to them by God in the time of Moses. 
During this time King David unified 
the tribes to form the Kingdom of 
Israel. Jerusalem was selected as the 
capital, where Solomon built his 
temple. After centuries of conquests, 
the remnants of Israel were dispensed 
by the Romans. 

Source: The World Book Encyclopedia 


The British controlled Palestine 
after World War I when the Turkish 
Ottoman e mpire was divided between 
France and Britain. Britain controjled 
Palestine, which it had promised in 
1917 to be a national home for the 
Jews. The British also promised land to 
the Arabs, which resulted in formation 
of Transjordan and Iraq, under British 
domination. The Arabs later contended 
Palestine had been part of the area 
promised to them. 


After World War If, with large 
numbers of Jews fleeing Nazi 
persecution settling in Palestine, the 
United Nations divided the land into 
two states, one Jewish and one Arab, 
with Jerusalem under international 
control. The Arabs rejected the plan. 
Israel declared independence in 1 948 
and in war with its neighbors gained 
control over the majority of Palestine. 
About 700,000 Arabs fled from Israel 
and were housed in refugee camps. 


Israel has controlled aff of Palestine 
since 1 967, when It repelled attacks by 
=gypt. Syria and Jordan. Other nations 
have refused to recognize Israeli control 
over the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
which some Israelis insist are part of 
Israel's God-given territory. 

Many Arabs in turn refuse to accept the 
Jewish slate in a land occupied by Arabs 
for centunes. Hundreds of Palestinian 

have been killed in an uprising 
against Israeli rule. 

— ■ - NYTREXORufrcn Hutu 
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Army 
Forged 
By Wars 

And Interwoven 
With Civil Life 

By Joseph Fitchett 



P ARIS — No army’s forces have 
been so frequently battle-tested 
as those of IsraeL And no other 
people has lived so long so 
massively outnumbered by surrounding 
foes and so convinced of being an- 
nihilated if their enemies got the chance 
as have Israelis. 

That threat, that constant readiness, 
that feeling of dependence on every 
able-bodied person amid a quasi -per- 
manent wartime footing — these con- 
i^ditions sealed a bond between the army 
- and the rest of the nation. This special 
intimacy between commanders and cit- 
izens has anchored morale — and shiel- 
ded the army’s reputation in bitter mo- 
ments. 

Even today, the Israel Defense Force 
has many characteristics — morale, ad- 
aptability, initiative — that emerged, in 
the fighting in 1947 and 1948 as the 
Jewish former colony sought to carve 
oat a state before being overrun by Arab 
armies — still a heroic feat even if, as 
some recent historians suggest, the Jew- 
ish forces were better prepared than they 
admitted at the time. 

The keys to Israeli military behavior, 
then as now, include the total mobil- 
ization of Jewish society. This near fu- 
sion between the armed forces and a 
highly educated civilian population has 
provided numerous special strengths, 
including quick military recognition of 
technological changes and access to all 
the talents of a thriving society. 

What has changed for Israel’s de- 
fense establishment is die nation’s 
growing reliance on the United States, 
especially in the domain of high-tech 
defenses. Today, as the Middle Eastern 
battlefield threatens to enlarge to in- 
clude long-range missiles, the terms of 
U.S.-Israeli cooperation have become 
the biggest question mark over Israel’s 
future mili tary options. 

So far, U S. support apparently re- 
mains unlimited, even though Israel has 
lost the special status that it enjoyed 
during the Cold War, when as a regional 
flashpoint, it was in some aspects a 
global geopolitical player. 

This relationship was spotlighted in a 



High-Tech Industry 
Recharges Economy ■ 

Agriculture Accounts for Just 3°/o of Exports \ 


By Neal Sandler 


Micha BinnlM^ans 

General Moshe Dayan, with General Ariel Sharon, left, visiting Israeli units during the Yom Kippur War 


one-day air battle on Sept. 23, 1982, 
when U.S.-built Israeli warplanes took 
on Syria’s .Soviet-equipped Air Force 
above the Syrian-controlled plains and 
hills of Lebanon's Bekaa Valley. 

The day's tally was: 23 Syrian MiGs 
downed and no Israeli losses. 

Israeli pilots had exploited the tech- 
nological edge (and advantage of sur- 
prise) supplied by a recently delivered 
U.S.-built AWACs, the airborne battle 
management plane. 

This lopsided clash provided a sneak, 
preview of what the U.S. Air Force 
would do a decade later in the Gulf War 
against the Soviet-supplied Iraqi Air 
Force and air defense systems. 

In Washington, the reaction was am- 
bivalent. Officials were outraged be- 
cause Israel had taken the wraps off U.S. 
technology that Washington was saving 
as a nasty surprise for Warsaw Pact air 
forces in Central Europe. At the same 
time, U.S. officials were irrepressibly 
proud of the performance. 

Indeed, the show in Lebanon may 
have helped deter Soviet strategists 
from making miscalculations in Europe 
as power slipped from Moscow in the 
closing phase of the Cold War. 

A near-legendary facet of the Israeli 
military is the role of women. They were 
active in the guerrilla fighting and 
clandestine activities that were rife in 
the years leading up to Israeli inde- 
pendence, and tins role is probably re- 
sponsible for die widely held miscon- 
ception that Israeli women are combat 
soldiers. In fact, women have never 
been in frontline positions in the Israel 
Defense Force, even though they are 
subject to conscription and do military 
service. 

A particularly important side-effect 
of the Israeli Army’s special circum- 


stances is the pressure on young com- 
manders to establish their authority by 
successful leadership. Israeli officers are 
promoted from the ranks, and Israeli 
doctrine demands that they lead from the 
front in order to maintain troop con- 
fidence. It involves high casualty rates in 
combat, but the survivors are the world's 
most experienced officer corps. 

Another significant factor behind Is- 
rael’s military efficiency is its system of 
reservists. The Israel Defense Force has 
a hard core of 20,000 long-serving pro- 
fessional officers, who command 
100,000 draftees and reservists. Crisis 
mobilization can expand the armed 
forces to 600,000 within 72 hours. 

The country's military history is, 
practically speaking, inseparable from 
the history of its frequent wars. Each 
decade has brought its own wan 1948, 
1956, 1967, 1973, 1982, 1991. Those 
dates, to any Israeli, immediately mean 
the War of Independence, the occu- 
pation of the Sinai, the Six-Day War, the 
Yom Kippur War. the invasion of Leb- 
anon, the Gulf War. Combat has con- 
tinued constantly between cease-fires: 

Hardly surprisingly for a state that 
constantly feels outnumbered, audacity 
and improvisation represent the su- 
preme military virtues. In 1967, Israel 
launched a pre-emptive strike against 
Egypt In 15 minutes, while the Egyp- 
tian pilots were eating breakfast, Israeli 
aircraft destroyed 200 planes on the 
ground, 70 percent of the Egyptian Air 
Force. 

But Israel’s victories have come at 
the price of steadily growing depend- 
ence on Washington. The 1967 victory 
cut it off overnight from French supplies 
because of General Charles de Gaulle's 
ire that Israel had disregarded his in- 
junction against attack. While it man- 


aged to crush the combined might of 
Egypt. Syria and Jordan, Israel, for the 
first time since independence, found 
itself dependent on a single supplier for 
state-of-the-art weaponry. 

At the same time, Israel has had to 
live with the increasingly expensive 
consequences of a basic predicament: 
the absence of a war- winning strategy. 

"Israel cannot afford to suffer a de- 
cisive defeat, but it will never be able to 
achieve a decisive military victory ca- 
pable of ending the Middle East con- 
flict.*’ said Benny Michelsohn, an Is- 
raeli reserve colonel and chief historian 
of the Israel Defense Force. 

This is true even regarding the ul- 
timate military technology — nuclear 
weapons. Israel has followed a strategy 
of quasi-declared forces that are sup- 
posed to provide existential deterrence. 
Its arsenal is estimated to exceed 100 
warheads that can hit capitals as distant 
as Baghdad and Tehran. It is a dooms- 
day deterrent to discourage Arabs from 
thinking that Israel might let itself be 
overrun. 

The United States (and most other 
nuclear powers) have enough weapons 
to ensure their survival, leaving a mar- 
gin to serve as bargaining chips. But 
disarmament bargaining — even if Is- 
rael felt such deals were possible with 
its adversaries — has never led to peace 
settlements. 

Today, as in the past, Israel ’s military 
power seems capable of providing a 
defense as effective as any nation's. But 
it still seems far short of being able to 
provide a victory. It is the limitation of 
Israel 's military power. 

And the honor of its military. 

JOSEPH FITCHETT is on the staff of 
the International Herald Tribune. 


T EL AVIV — For nearly four 
decades, Israel's economy had 
much in common with that of 
the former East-bloc countries. 
Capitalism, the free market and com- 

C ’tion were not exactly the motto of 
el’s largely state-dominated econ- 
omy. It took an economic crisis in the 
mid-1980s, with Latin American- style 
hyperinflation and huge budget deficits, 
for Israel to abandon its socialist roots. 

The co LI apse of Israel's economic 
"Berlin Wall” has brought about the 
transformation of the Jewish state from 
a developing economy to a world-class, 
high-tech center. "Computer chips and 
software symbolize what the Jaffa or- 
ange did in the early years of the state, ' ’ 
said Manuel Trajtenberg, a Tel Aviv 
University economist. 

Citrus fruit was long ago Israel's ma- 
jor source of export earnings. 
Nowadays, agricultural products ac- 
count for only 3 percent of exports. And 
in recent years, Israel has become a net 
importer of food. 

The radical change of Israeli industry 
has been even more dramatic. Compa- 
nies like Scitex Corp., a world leader in 
computerized printing, ECI Telecom, a 
developer of cutting-edge telecommu- 
nications equipment, and Checkpoint 
Software, a creator of Internet security 
products, have replaced the textile and 
food-processing companies which once 
dominated the economy. 

Initially, the Arab economic boycott, 
had kept most foreign investment away. 
Israel was also saddled with a huge de- 
fense burden. And this led to the setting 
up of a state-owned defense industry. 

Despite the obstacles, the economy 
flourished, with a growth rate of 5 per- 
cent a year. But this came to a halt in 
1973 with die Yom Kippur War. The 
following 10 years were characterized by 
triple-digit inflation, ballooning budget 
deficits and a stagnant economy. 

In 1985 a national unity government 
of both major political parties — Labor 
and Likud — implemented a stabiliz- 
ation plan which brought inflation down 
dramatically and reduced the budget and 
balance of payments deficits. 

No less significant was die fact that 
the plan began the process of dramatic 
structural changes in the Israeli econ- 
omy. Government subsidies that kept 
otherwise bankrupt companies going 
were cut. 

In 1 988. Koor Industries Ltd., Israel's 
largest industrial concern, was at the 


brink of bankruptcy. The conglomerate, 
which has more than 100 subsidiaries, 
exemplified the inefficiencies of the Is- 
raeli economy. In order to survive; 
Koor’s president, Benjamin Gaon, fired 
more than half of the 36,000 work force; 
sold or shut dozens of subsidiaries aiuj 
agreed to a drastic debt restructuring 
plan with Israeli and foreign banks. * 

The company, which was once the 
symbol of the Histadrut Labor feder- 
ation’s economic power, was sold off by 
the federation. Its new owner, the Ca«- 
□adian billionaire Charles Bronfmarv 
focused the company in three key areas 
in which Israel has a comparative ad- 
vantage: telecommunications, electron- 
ics and agrochemicals. ' 

Another radical change was the der 
cline of Israel’s large state-owned de* 
fense industries. The end of the Cold 
War and a decline in the local defense 
budget wreaked havoc with companies 
tike Israel Aircraft Industries, Israel 
Military Industries and the Rafael Arms 
Development Authority. Thousands of 
engineers and workers were laid off. a 

"The highly qualified manpower 
pool was quickly absorbed by the ci- 
vilian high-tech sector which was jus) 
beginning to take off," said Victor Sho- 
hat, senior economist for Ofek Secuj 
rides Ltd., a Tel Aviv-based economic 
consulting firm. 

Israel's high-tech sector got an added 
boost from the huge wave of immigrants 
from the former Soviet Union. Israel ha$ 
doubled the number of engineers and 
scientists in the past seven years. j 

Israel had all the necessary ingredij 
cuts for a high-tech boom: a growing 
number of entrepreneurs, highly traineq 
manpower, and extensive research and 
development. It was the later two ele^ 
ments that had already brought many 
multinational companies, like Intel; 
IBM, Motorola and Digital, to Israel. . 

In the past two years, more than $1 
billion has been raised by venture-cap^ 
ital firms for investing in the country's 
approximately 2,000 high-tech corapa; 
nles. They are joined by some 250 new 
startups every year. “Israel is second 
only to Silicon Valley in the number of 
high-tech opportunities,” said Erel 
Magalit, general partner at JerusaJeni 
Venture Partners. 

While Israel "s economy grew by only 
1.9 percent in 1997 and prospects for 
this year are not much better, the coun 
try’s high-tech sector continues to ex ; 
pand at a 20 percent annual rate. 


iSEAL SANDLER is a financial writer 
based in Jerusalem. 
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A Family Feud? American Jews Troubled by Shifts in Israel 
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By John M. Goshko 


N EW YORK 7- The conten- 
tious. increasingly divisive 
mood gripping Israel as it 
enters its second half-century 
has leaped the Atlantic to cause 
heightened turbulence in relations with 
the American Jewish community that 
always has provided the Jewish state’s 
principal outside political and financial 
support 

No one seriously believes that the ties 
between Israel's 5.9 million citizens and 
the 5.S million American Jews are in 
danger of rupture. People on both sides 
insist that it is not the kind of family feud 
that will end in divorce. Still the internal 
disputes troubling Israel — Orthodox 
religious theocracy vs. pluralistic, de- 
mocracy and left vs. right on questions of 
peace with the Palestinians — have had 
disturbing echoes in the United States. 

On questions of strategy for dealing 
with the Palestinians, many American 
Jews have misgivings about the Israeli 
government’s hard-line policy, al- 
though most still are reluctant to press 
their criticism beyond a point that could 
have adverse effects on Israeli security. 
But the unspoken rules for discussing 
other problems, particularly differences 
over religious issues, are not so clear- 
cut, and many people on both sides think 
that they inevitably will cause some 
reordering of the intensely emotional 
relationship that was bom out of the 
horrors of the Holocaust 
In the early days, the support of 
American Jewry was crucial to the sur- 
vival of the small aggregation of pioneer 
kibbutzniks and survivors of Nazi death 
camps struggling to create a viable state 
in a sea of Arab hostility. For many 
American Jews, raising money or court- 
ing support for Israel from the American 
political establishment became wbat 
las been called “the secular religion of 
‘Israelism,* “ the way in which they 
expressed their Jewish identity. 

Over the years, the successes of 
America’s “Jewish lobby” made Israel 
the laigest single recipient of American 
military and financial aid. And it gave 
srael five decades of near unwavering 
j.S. military and political backing, of- 
en at times when Israel was isolated and 
odds with the rest of world opinion. 
The relationship always had its un- 
ercurrems. Israelis long have resented 
what they regard as the paternalistic, 
ometimes condescending attitude that 
;avc rise to the sardonic Israeli joke 
e fining an American Jew as someone 
who thinks, “Israel is a nice country to 
ive money to, but I wouldn’t want to 
ve there.” And, although Israel has 
volved into the Middle East's most 
dvanced middle-class society with a 
booming, high-tech economy and one 


of the world's best-educated cit- 
izenries, many American Jews 
s till think of Israelis as poor re- 
lations who make good soldiers 
bat who otherwise are chronically 
in need of care packages. 

But these were only minor ir- 
ritations compared to die current 
stale of mutual annoyance that sees 
many Americans criticizing what 
they perceive as ill-advised Israeli 
actions and the Israelis reacting by 
going into a prickly defensive 
crouch. This is perhaps most ev- 
ident in debate of how to breathe 
some- new life into the nearly dead 
Arab- Israeli peace process. 

The majority of /ynerican Jews 
have been bitterly disappointed by 
the comatose state into which the 
process has lapsed, and it is no 
secret that many believe part of the 
blame lies with Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu’s hawkish 
approach to dealing with the Pal- 
estinians. While Mr. Netanyahu 
asserts a claim to the support of 
American Jewry, he strained the 
American community’s once un- 
questioning allegiance by turning Pn 
a deaf ear to suggestions that he be 
more flexible. 

The problem now for the American 
community is calibrating how far to go 
in supporting efforts to prod him toward 
this flexibility. The evidence so far is 
that most American Jews are reluctant 
to push things to the point where open 
confrontation is unavoidable, and in re- 
cent weeks there has been a noticeable 
muting of complaints about Mr. Net- 
anyahu's conduct of peace negotiations 
and greater sympathy for his arguments 
that the Palestinians refuse to act against 
anti-Israeli Terrorism and that Arab gov- 
ernments are ganging up on Israel in 
places like the United Nations. 

“Jerusalem's working assumption 
has always been that, when push comes 
to shove, American Jews will defer to 
the decisions taken by an Israeli gov- 
ernment that gained office through the 
proper democratic process,” said David 
Hanis, executive director of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee. “A lot of 
people may think Netanyahu is too rigid 
and confrontational, but they won't go 
against that principle.” 

“There’s no question about it," ad- 
ded Malcolm Hoenlein, executive vice 
chairman of the Conference of Pres- 
idents of Major American Jewish Or- 
ganizations. “American Jews won't 
second-guess the Israeli government 
and the Israeli armed forces on what is 
necessary for Israel’s security.” 

In part, this is a response to the vig- 
orous counterattack that hawkish Amer- 
ican Jews have mounted against those 
pleading for flexibility. A mysterious 
group called the Committee fora Secure 
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President John Kennedy met with Foreign Minister Golda Meir in Florida in 1962 . 


Peace has run full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements asking, “Why do so many 
respected voices say Bill Clinton has 
turned his back on Israel?” The only 
person publicly identified with the com- 
mittee is Rudy Boschwitz, a former 
Republican senator from Minnesota 
who lists himself as honorary chairman. 
Officials of Jewish organizations claim 
they don’t know who else is behind the 


they believe it is part of a campaign 
masterminded by Arthur Finkelsrein, a 
shadowy political strategist who works 
with some of the United States’ most 
ideologically conservative politicians. 


T HE biggest signs that American 
Jews were starting to rally 
around Mr. Netanyahu became 
evident in early March, follow- 
ing reports that the Clinton adminis- 
tration was preparing a new initiative 
calling for further Israeli withdrawal 
from 13. 1 percent of the West Bank. 

The American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee, the American community’s 
lobbying arm on Capitol Hill, unleashed 
an arm-twisting campaign that resulted 
in 81 senators signing a letter urging 
President Bill Clinton not to put public 
pressure on Israel. And the American 
Jewish Committee released an opinion 
poll showing that American Jews, by 
large margins, oppose pressuring Israel 
but favor American pressure on Yasser 
Arafat, the chairman of die Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 

Several prominent community lead- 
ers acceded to Mr. Netanyahu’s request 
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ads, although some say privately that 
thev believe it is part or a campaign 


for help in lobbying the administration 
not to go public with its plan. The cam- 
paign began in March when a delegation 
led by Abraham Foxman. national di- 
rector of the Anti-Defamation League, 
took Israel’s argument directly to Sec- 
retary of State Madeleine Albright, and 
since then there has been no letup in 
efforts to intercede with senior admin- 
istration officials right up to Mr. Clinton 
and Vice President A1 Gore. 

The endgame still has not played out, 
and there probably won't be a definitive 
answer to what the administration will 
do until after Mrs. Albright meets sep- 
arately with Mr. Netanyahu and Mr. 
Arafat in London on Monday. Until 
now, though, the administration re- 
peatedly has shrunk from making its 
plan public, and aU indications are that it 
is very loath to get into a fight with Israel 
at a time when Mr. Netanyahu has suc- 
ceeded in getting the American com- 
munity behind him. 

Less susceptible to a truce has been 
the open warfare raging in recent 
months between the Orthodox rabbis, 
who represent the main religious au- 
thority of Israel, and the Conservative 
and Reform denominations which have 
the largest memberships among affil- 
iated Jews in the diaspora. 

At Israel's birth, its secular Zionist 
founders, acting from political expedi- 
ency. ceded control over the religious 
arena to the Orthodox norms and ide- 
ology familiar to Jews with roots in the 
ghettos of Eastern Europe. And. al- 
though roughly 84 percent of affiliated 
American Jewsi»e3ong to modernist Re- 


form and Conservative syn- 
agogues, all sides tacitly acqui- 
esced for years in the system that 
allows Israel’s Orthodox chief 
rabbis to dictate the rules for de- 
fining who is a Jew and who is 
allowed to perform conversions to 
Judaism. 

More recently, respect for the 
status quo eroded as ultra-Orthodox 
groups, intolerant of dissent or dis- 
course wi th die other denomina- 
tions, have become increasingly in- 
fluential in IsraeL Within Israel 
itself, that has led to increasing 
social and political strif e bet ween 
those — scorned by their opponents 
as “the Jewish ayatollahs” — who 
want an increasingly theocratic 
form of government and those who 
see that' as a threat to democracy. 

For American Jews, a major 
side effect has been tbs increas- 
ingly harsh, sometimes violent at- 
tacks directed by many Orthodox 
against their non-Orthodox 
brethren. The assassination of 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, 
mm after religious nationalists had 
52. branded him a “traitor” and 
“Nazi,” was only the most ex- 
treme example of how Judaism’s tra- 
dition of respect for debate- has broken 
down.. 

The growing climate of intolerance 
led Amer ican Jews to view exclusion of 
the Reform and .Conservative as an at- 
tempt to relegate them to second-class 
status at the spiritual font of Judaism. As 
a result both movements have inten- 
sified their efforts to gain official re- 
cognition within IsraeL, chiefly through 
legal action aimed at getting the Israeli 
Supreme Court to recognize the legit- 
imacy of conversions performed by 
Conservative and Reform rabbis. That 
has become an especially important is- 
sue at a time when Israel is struggling to 
absorb large numbers of immigrants 
from the former Soviet Union, many of 
whom have questionable Jewish cre- 
dentials but who do not want to be 
converted according to the rigid dictates 
of Orthodoxy. 

Among American Jews, there are 
wide divergences of opinion about 
whether the newly assertive Reform and 
Conservative positions could hamper 
the Israeli government’s ability to func- 
tion effectively and damage the cohe- 
sion of world Jewry. 

Mr. Foxman says frankly: “Until re- 
cently it was widely recognized that it 
would be too divisive to engage in a 
lacerating, definitional struggle about 
who is a Jew, or, more accurately, who 
is a rabbi. I think perhaps Israel and 
world Jewry still aren’t ready for such a 
debate and that the wise thing would be 
for reasonable people to step back and 
postpone this ro some future calmer 


dme ” But many think that is com- 
parable to ignoring a potentially, fatal 
illness until it is too late to treat it. > * 

Among the most prominent expo- 
nents of this view is Rabbi -femar 
Schorscb. chancellor of New York^s 
Jewish Theological Seminary, fee aca- 
demic and spiritual center of -Conser- 
vative Judaism. 

* ‘Jews in Israel and in- the.jfiaspora 
can no longer avoid confronting "fee 
question of how a Jewish state dom- 
inated by the Orthodox'can serve as the 
center of a Jewish world where 'the 
Orthodox are only a small, pari of die 

population,” he said.' ■ ■. 


T O reinforce the campaign to 
break fee Orthodox monopoly 
within Israel, Rabbi Schorscn 
has called for Reform and Con- 
servative Jews to “stop funding alluitrf- 
Orthodox organizations and institutions 
for whom religious pluralism is ana- 
thema” and to put pressure pn the United 
Jewish Appeal, fee principal charitable 
fund-raising institution of American Je- 
wry, ro use its distribution of money to 
promote religious pluralism in Israel. ! 

That doesn't spike a very symprfifc , 
thetic note among United Jewish Ape 
peal officials, who argue that giving for 
worthy charitable purposes shpuldn ’t be 
caught in the cross-fire of the religious 
debate and who have sought to drop fee 
word “pluralism" from their fund-rais- 
ing appeals because of its divisive con- 
notations. | 

“Pluralism means vastly- different ■ 
thin gs to different lews; it’s anathema to 
the Orthodox, a call for reform to others, 
and the tendency of both sides to bran- 
dish it as a weapon is why we don’t want 
the rabbis applying it to oiir work,’ ' said 
Bernard Moscovitz, executive vice 
president of the national United Jewish 
Appeal: “Yet what we do is unques- 
tionably pluralistic. Our programs are to 
benefit Jews of any stnpe, no matter 
how they practice their Judaism, no 
matter if they're in Israel or other parts 
of the world, no matter what their size or 
color or whether they stand and pray 
before the [Western] Wall or whether . 
they turn their backs to the Wall” # 
Mr. Moscovitz believes that most 
American Jews agree wife him,' and be 
argues that appeals by Rabbi Schorsch 
and others to impose conditions on char- 
itable giving have had minimal effect. He 
notes feat “in this year when feeretigious 
debate has been most intense, we raised 
S738 milli on in fee United States — an 
increase of 2 percent over fee preceding 
year. What’s more, it was fee first year 
we had an increase since 1989.” 


JOHN M. GOSHKO is a diplomatic 
reporter for The Washington Post and 
is currently based at the United Na- 
tions. 


Germany, the Unlikely Friend ; 


By Josef Joffe 


M unich — Israel 

and Germany, 
now prosperous, 
powerful and 
middle-aged, belong to that 
category of tales beginning 
with: “Back then, only lu- 
natics would have predicted 
that...” 

Back then was 1948. when 
Israel was born, and 1949, 
when the western part of the 
defeated Reich was reincarn- 
ated as the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Back then. West 
Germany was a pariah among 
nations, and Israel a bad bet to 
make it through the summer 
of 1948, besieged as it was by 
half a dozen .Arab armies. For 
all its weakness, though, Is- 
rael would have nothing to do 
with Bonn, and the West Ger- 
mans would not dare suggest 
otherwise. In New 

Today, Germany arguably 
is Israel ’s second best friend in the world, 
right after the United States. It is number 
three among Israel's top trading partners. 
And it isn't just oranges and tourists that 
are exchanged, but high-tech goods like 
arms, software and avionics. 

As they say. only lunatics would have 
predicted such a turn. In 1948-49, even 
formal relations were inconceivable be- 
tween the heirs of Hitler and the haven 
of the survivors. Until the mid-1950s, 
fee Jewish state snubbed Bonn. There- 
after, West Germany cold-shouldered 
Israel. It took until 1965 for fee two' 
countries formally to recognize each 
other — ironically, wife the help of 
Nasser, the Egyptian dictator. 

Bonn refused formal relations be- 
cause it feared retaliation by the Arabs 
.who would then recognize Communist 
East Germany, the Federal Republic’s 
rival and nemesis. So until 1965, the 
most interesting part of the relationship 
was secret- It rested on moral obligation, 
but also on the sturdiest foundation of 
them all; complementary interests. 

Back then, Israel needed weapons 
and money, and West Germany needed 
above all moral respectability. Amends 
had to be made to the Nazi victims, and 
in 1952. Bonn offered 3 billion marks to 
the young Jewish state (about $8 billion 
in current dollars). While the Israeli 
right was threatening revolt, the Ben- 
Gurion government calmly accepted in 
fee name of realpolitik. 

A mere five years later, a clandestine 
arms trade began to flourish. At first it 
was strangely one-sided, with Israel de- 
livering Uzis and ammunition to the 
young Bundeswehr. But in March 1960, 
the pnnripaJs — Konrad Adenauer and 
David Ben-Gurion — met secretly in 
New York’s Waldorf Astoria to launch 
a much broader relationship. 

Fifteen years after the Liberation of 
Auschwitz, fee two men hit it off right 
away, according to the recently declas- 
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hi New York in March 1960. Ben-Gurion. left. 
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and Adenauer established closer ties. 


sified minutes. “We will help you, for 
moral reasons and those of practical 
politics,” said the German chancellor to 
his Israeli' counterpart. “Israel is the 
fortress of the West; Israel has to de- 
velop in the interest of the whole world. 
We will not leave you alone.” 

Ben-Gurion replied: “There are two 
things we need from you. The first are 
submarines. The second thing are mis- 
siles.” Adenauer apparently pledged 
200 million marks worth of arms plus 2 
billion marks in credit. 

But Adenauer was not quite as un- 
selfish as he sounded- The favor he 
extended to Israel was, at heart, owed to 
Bonn's Cold War protector, Washing- 
ton. Eager to extend military aid to 
Israel, but unwilling to reap Arab hos- 
tility, the United States pressed Bonn to 
act as the go-between for hundreds of 
tanks and other heavy equipment 

Of course, such massive transfers 
could not remain secret In due time, 
Nasser began to flirt with East Berlin in 
order' to pnt pressure on Bonn. In the 
end, when Nasser invited the East Ger- ■ 
man leader Walter Ulbricht to Cairo, the 
gambit backfired, and an angry West 
Germany retaliated by finally dispatch- 
ing an ambassador to Israel. 

Still, secret aims deliveries continued 
to play a critical role in the relationship. 
During the Yom Kippur War of 1973, the 
United States resupplied Israel through 
the German port of Bremerhaven. The 
Bonn government closed both eyes, only 
to huff and puff with calculated anger 
when the local press got hold of the story. 
More significant than the formal protest, 
though, was the timing: late enough in 
the game for Israel to have turned the 
tables against the Arabs, finishing fee 
war deep within Egyptian territory. 

The government of Willy Brandt 
made explicit the essential nature of fee 
relationship. Although realpolitik in the 
shape of fee 1973 Arab oil embargo 


demanded a pro- Arab rum, Bonn could 
not completely escape the hold of his- 
tory. Brandt put it thus: While Bonn 
refused to chose sides in the Mideast 
conflict, there could be no ‘ ’neutrality of 
the heart and fee conscience." The re- 
lationship with Israel was of a “special 
nature,” and there could be no “wig- 
gling out” of the lessons of history. 

This pretty much sum s it all up. Given' 
Arab numbers, wealth and markets, 
German policy logically should have 
ulted away from Israel a long time ago. 
But it does not because of the peculiar 
historical legacy feat keeps both coun- 
tries chained together. When fee Euro- 
pean Community, in 1973 and 1980 
issued two famous declarations on Pal* 
estiman rights and Israeli obligations, - 
Bonn, in each case, succeeded in blunt- 
ing the sharp anti-Israeli blade wielded 
by the French and the British. 

. V y?. e P J , the French seek to mediate in. 
the Middle East in fee name of what one 
might call “pro-Arab evenhanded- 
ness,” the Germans pointedly refuse to 
rag along. Fearful of alienating the 
Arabs but conscious of their historical - 
. responsibility, fee Germans will aid and 
Israel — - but behind the scenes ' 
_ JJJ 1 ® continues to hold. Take 

Gerhard Schroeder who was anointed in 
March as the Social Democratic chan- 
cellor candidate, hi his youth, as leftist 
radical Mr. Schroeder did not have many 
mce things to say about “imperialist” 
Israel. But now, a tnp to the Jewish state 

was among his very first forays abroad ' 

Israel at 50 and Germany at 49 have’ 
come a long way from tragedy and! 
unmeasurable pain. Today. 
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World Roundup 


Rugby Body Warns 
England and Clubs 

rugby union The International 
■ Rugby Board, rugby union’s world 
governing body, threatened Tues- 
day to expel the Rugby Football 
Union, which runs English rugby, if 
it cannot stop its top clubs divi- 
sion. 

The 12 clubs belong to a body 
called English First Division 
Rugby, which is conducting a bitter 
feud with the RFU and has prepared 
an application to the European 
Commission. The English clubs 
object to releasing players for the 
England team, which is run by the 
RFU. The clubs' submission chal- 
lenges the intemadonal board's 
regulations on releasing players for 
intemadonal games and other com- 
petitions. 

The international board has 
ordered the RFU to attend a meet- 
ing in Dublin on May 1 8 to explain 
how it plans to resolve the row. 

“If certain people are not pre- 
pared to abide by rules acceptable 
to all the unions or try to effect 
desired changes other than through 
the democratic process, then they 
have no place within the official 
structure and nor has any union that 
accepts or accedes to such a chal- 
lenge,'’ said Vernon Pugh, the 
chairman of the international 
board. Pugh said the stance has the 
support of all the other unions on 
the board, including South Africa, 
New Zealand and Australia. 

According to the lawyers for the 
English clubs their challenge — 
soon to be debated in Brussels — 
cannot be withdrawn. (AFP) 

Gabe Paul Dies at 88 * 

baseball Gabe Paul, a baseball 
executive who helped build a world 
championship team for the New 
York Yankees, died Sunday at age 
88. Paul helped put together pen- 
nant-winning teams for the Cin- 
cinnati Reds and Yankees, includ- 
ing the New York team that won the 
1977 World Series. 

Wimbledon Purse Rises 

tennis Total prize money at 
Wimbledon will rise to £7.2 million 
tS 11.95 million), up from about 
£6.9 million ($11.45 million) in 
1997, officials said Tuesday. The 
purse has increased 4.7 percent in 
pound terms and about 6.5 percent 
in dollar terms from last year. 

The men’s singles champion will 
win £435,000 up from £415.000. 
The women's champion will win 
£391,500 up from £373.500. 

“I always compare the women’s 
tennis and men's tennis to boxing, ” 
said John Curry, chairman of the 
All England Club. “Why do you 
pay a lot more to go see a heavy- 
weight fight? Because you know 
the heavyweight is going to beat the 
lightweight.” 

Curry said a survey of 1,500 
people who attended last year’s 
championships showed that said 7 1 
percent preferred men's singles. 

“There is a greater demand for 
men's singles than there is for 
ladies, even today with Venus Wil- 
liams and Hingis arriving,' ’ he said. 
“It's true to say the women don’t 
feel tbey are being treated fairly, 
but we can’t' on a commercial basis 
meet them.” (A/*, Reuters) 

• Andre Agassi overcame a 
second-set lapse to "beat Todd 
Woodbridge 6- 1 , 3-6, 6-3, Tuesday 
to reach the second round of the 
BMW Open in Munich. { AP ) 



Andre Agassi playing a shot to 
Todd Woodbridge on Tuesday. 


Playoff Joy: Underdogs Bite Back on Ice and on 
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Buffalo’s Brian Holzinger, cheering his second-period goal. The Sabres, 
seeded No. 6, beat the Penguins, the No. 3 seed, to take a 2-1 series’ lead. 

Corson Scores Twice to Lift 
Montreal to 2-1 Lead in Series 


The Associated Press 

The Montreal Canadiens. who 
struggled at home all through the reg- 
ular season, won their first home game 
in the postseason. 

Shayne Corson scored two goals as 
the Canadiens beat the Penguins, 3- 1 , on 
Monday night. Montreal also solved its 

NHL Playoffs 

problems in the faceoff circle and won 
61 percent of faceoffs in die game. 

A It was the best game our team has 
played in a long time — regular season 
or playoffs," Corson said. “It was 
really a team effort." 

The victory gave Montreal, the No. 7 
seed in the playoffs, a 2-1 lead in die 
best-of-7 Eastern Conference series. 
Pittsburgh is seeded No. 2. 

Martin Rucinsky had a goal in the 
first period after Jaromir Jagr opened 
the scoring for the Penguins, but the 
Canadiens shut out Pittsburgh on six 
power-play chances. And, except for the 
early goal, they threw a blanket over the 
high-scoring line of Jagr, Ron Francis 
and Stu Barnes. 

Francis was unhappy with his team's 
play Monday nighL 

“I thought we had six or seven 
chances in the first period and didn't 
score,” the Pittsburgh captain said. 
"We’ve got to score more than one goal 
to be successful. 

The Canadiens were reminded count- 
less times prior to the game about their 
losing home record since moving from 
the Forum to the Molson Centre in 1996 
and looked nervous until Pittsburgh 
opened the scoring 5 minutes and 33 
seconds into the game. 

The Canadiens outworked Pittsburgh 
from then on and outshot them, 22-20, 
overall. 

Some energetic Montreal forecheck- 
ing led to the tying goal at 17:10, when 
Brian Savage fad Rucinsky alone in 
front to beat Tom B arras so from the 
edge of the crease. 

Corson was stopped on two shots 
from the side of the net, but then con- 
verted a feed from Vincent Damphousse 
with a shot that went in off Barrasso's 
foot on a power play 4:47 into the second 
period. Mark Recchi hit Corson with a 
pass cutting in alone on Barrasso and the 
big left wing slid in a shot at 9:56 of the 
thud period for his second of the game. 

Blues 4, Kings 3 In Los Angeles, the 
Kings were within 12 minutes of their 
first playoff victory in five years when 
Sean O’Donnell’s ejection led to a five- 


minute power play for Sl Louis. 

The Blues scored four goals in a 3:07 
span, including Terry Yake's go-ahead 
goal, to take a 3-0 lead in the series. 

The Kings led. 3-0, when O'Donnell 
received the costly penalty at 8:44of the 
third period. O'Donnell was expelled by 
the referee, Don Koharski, forgoing after 
Geoff Courtnall, who had charged the 
Kings' rookie goaltender, Jamie Storr. 

O'Donnell jumped on Courtnall and 
tossed a variety of punches. 

“It’s the biggest game of our season 
and the guy runs from the blue line. You 
could see him picking up speed and he- 
runs our goalie,” O’DonneU said in an 
angry Kings locker room. "Sure, I hit 
him, but it was in the back of the head. It 
was nothing, nothing." 

Courtnall did not retaliate and even- 
tually skated away with a charging 
minor penalty, which was offset by Ian 
Laperriere’s boarding foul 

The Kings' coach, Larry Robinson, 
was furious at the referee. 

"He robbed us of a game, plain and 
simple,*’ Robinson said. "The guy at- 
tempts to injure, runs our goalie. He 
could have put him out of the game and 
he gets a two-minute for charging. It's 
just a disgrace.” 

Storr, making his second career play- 
off start, saw his shutout bid vanish in a 
barrage of pucks. 

First, Pascal Rheaume scored for St 
Louis at 9:59. Brett Hull scored his first 
goal of the series a minute later. Pierre 
Turgeon tied the game at 3-3 when he 
redirected AJ Maclnnis’s shot into the 
net Witii 28 seconds left on the power 
play, Yake scored the go-ahead goal 
against a stunned Stou. 

‘ 'That’s the officiating. They did what 
they have to do," said Storr, trying to 
hold back tears. “I’m real disappointed 
in myself. I let the team down.” 

Sabres 8, Flyers 1 In Buffalo, the 
Sabres scored four times in the second 
period to beat the Flyers after two tight 
games in their series. 

Miroslav Satan scored in each of the 
first two periods as the Sabres, who are 
seeded No. 6, built a 5-0 lead and out- 
played the Flyers to take a 2- 1 lead in the 
series. Philadelphia is seeded No. 3 

The game was close before the Sabres 
turned up their play in the second period 
and chased Sean Burke from the Phil- 
adelphia net. 

Burke was disheveled after Buffalo 
scored every way possible. 

“Everything went our way, 
everything went in the net for us;" said 
Buffalo's Dixon Ward. 


Olympics Add Insulin to Banned List 


The Associated Press 

SYDNEY — Insulin has been added 
the International Olympic Committee’s 
list of banned dregs and diuretics have 
been upgraded to “mas king-agent” 
status, Prince Alexandre de Merode, the 
IOC'S medical chairman, said Tuesday. 
I Four Chinese swimmers still under 
investigation by world swimming's 
governing body allegedly tested pos- 
itive for diuretics at the world cham- 
pionships in Perth in January. The 
.Chinese have reportedly argued that the 
substances found in the drug tests were 
just herbal medicines that had similar 
properties to diuretics. 

‘ Diuretics previously had their own 
category on tne banned list. 

• "When you use a diuretic agent, it 
can hide the presence of a steroid or a 
high testosterone level,” de Merode 
said. “The analysis becomes unusable 
so the use of diuretics should be de- 
pressed.” 


In a healthy person, insulin, a hor- 
mone produced by cells in the pancreas, 
allows the cells of the body to use the 
sugar derived from food. It is commonly 
used by diabetics to help counteract the 
illness. De Merode said athletes can 
gain muscle mass by injecting insulin, 
and misuse can result in death. 

Diabetics will be allowed to compete 
and use insulin. 

The IOC has also decided to add an 
extra round to the swimming events in 
Sydney, Jacques Rogge, an IOC com- 
mittee member, said Tuesday. He said, 
however, that FINA, the governing 
body of world swimming, would have to 
organize a trial at a pre-Olympic event 
to make sure the format worked. 

Under the current system used in 
Olympic and world championships, the 
fastest eight swimmers from each event 
qualify for the final, which is held on the 
same day as the heats in all events apart 
from the women's 800 meiers and 


men’s 1500 freestyle. Under the new 
system, the heats and the new semifinal 
round would be held the day before the 
final. 

Gunnar Werner, the honorary sec- 
retary of FINA, the governing body of 
world swimming, said television 
companies had been one source for the 
push for semifinals. 

Terry Gathereole, chief of the Aus- 
tralian swimming federation, and Don 
Talbot, the national coach, have crit- 
icized the idea. They say the extra race 
will limit the number of events a swim- 
mer can enter and will give the United 
Slates an overwhelming advantage, be- 
cause it has greater depth in its team. 

Michael Klim, an Australian swim- 
mer, won seven medals, including four 
golds, at this year’s world champion- 
ships, where he raced 11 times in a 
week. If the event had been held under 
the new format, he would have had to 
swim 1 5 times. (AP. Reuters) 


Cavaliers Avoid 
Elimination by 
Beating Pacers 

The Associated Press 

CLEVELAND -r— Shawn Kemp 
awoke a slumbering team and its fans 
witii an emphatic performance that 
made sure Larry Bird will not sweep his 
first playoff series as a coach. 

Kemp scored 31 points as Cleveland, 
the No. 7 seed in the Eastern Con- 
ference, avoided elimination with its 

NBA Playoffs 

first home playoff victory in five years, 
an 86-77 victory Monday night over the 
second-seeded Indiana Pacers. 

Asserting himself so ferociously that 
even courts ide fans were pointing and 
screaming, "Give' it to bum,” Kemp 
sealed the victoiy with a 16-foot jumper 
that made it 84-77 with 29 seconds 
left 

Only five teams have come back from 
2-0 deficits in a best-of-5 series. The last 
team to lose such a series after leading 2- 
0 was Seattle when Kemp played for 
them. 

On -Monday, he made II of 21 shots 
and pulled down seven rebounds. 
Whatever combination of defenders 
Bird put on him, he dominated. 
However, the Pacers felt that Kemp got 
help from the officials. 

“A lot of times I thought we de- 
fended him well, but they bailed him out 
with the calL’ ’ said Bird. 

Marie Jackson, the Indiana point 
guard, said, ‘ 'It's sad when you go to die 
line 15 times and they go to the line 37 
times. Either we weren't as aggressive 
as we should have been, or it was 
something else.” 

Kemp, who was 9-for-10 from the 
line, said: ‘Tve been going to the free- 
throw line for about eight or nine years. 
It’s not going to stop.” 

The Cavaliers, who have three rook- 
ies in the starting lineup and a fourth 
who plays regularly, were 25-for-37 
from the line. Indiana was only 13-of- 
15. 

Rik Smits led Indiana with 26 points 
on 11 -for- 17 shooting before fouling 
out with 86 seconds left. 

Reggie Miller had 18 points despite 
being hampered by a sore left leg that he 
stretched and limped on during the 
second half. Jackson surpassed his own 
club playoff record with 17 assists. Derek 
Anderson, a reserve, scored 11 points. 



Shawn Kemp, who scored 31 points, celebrating a basket against Indiana. 
Kemp led the Cavaliers to an 86-77 victory. The Pacers lead the series, 2-1; 


Zydiunas Ugauslcac bad 13 points. 

But it was Kemp's 16-foot jumper 
that won the game. “If you can’t get 
excited now, then you don’t belong in 
this building," Kemp said. The game 
drew 17,495, about 3,000 short of a 
sellout at the Gund Arena. 

Cleveland's coach, Mike Fratello, 
said: “I just felt in my heart that Shawn 
did not want to see this thing end to- 
night" 

spur* 100, Suns as Tim Duncan 
scored 22 points and helped key a cru- 
cial third-quarter rally as San Antonio 
won the first of two home games that 
could cany the Spurs into me second 
round. 

Duncan, who was presented the 
Rookie of the Year trophy before the 
game, also bad 14 rebounds for the 


Spurs, while David Robinson had 17*% 
points, 12 rebounds' and four blocked^? 
shots. 

Vinny Del Negro, starting in place of 
Will Perdue, and Jaren Jackson scored 
1 8 points apiece for San Antonio. 

' “We had to go with die more pro. 
ductive lineup to start the game," said 
Gregg Popovich, the Spurs” coach. 
“We didn’t want to fall in a hole 
early." 

The teams were tied at halftime, then 
Duncan scored eight points and Robin- 
son six as the Spurs outscored the Suns, 
27-15, in the third period. 

“The third quarter was tough for as,’ ’ 
said Danny Ainge, die Suns' coach. 

* ’Their small lineup killed us. Their big 
lineup hurt us, but their small lineup 
killedus." 


Honest Mistakes or Biased Calls? 


International Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — Conspiracy theories 
go with soccer like garlic with 
cooking. The right amount 
heightens the sensation; too much over- 
powers the flavor. 

Last weekend, four championships 
emitted the aroma of accusation that ref- 
erees had conspired to pervert the out- 
come of key matches. InTurin, Ronaldo, 
the most renowned modem soccer play- 
er, and Massimo Moratti, his billionaire 
president at Intemazionale, c laimed a 
referee denied Inter Milan a blatant pen- 
alty and moments later “gave" one to 
Juventus. 

The player and bis president are in 
trouble with Italy's disciplinary com- 
mittee for inflaming public suspicion. 
The integrity of the sport stands trial 
with them. Either they substantiate their 
notions that Juventus is being handed 
the league championship through bias, 
or they pay the fine and perhaps forfeit a 
match or three in suspension. 

Oh the same Sunday, another referee 
was airlifted out of a stadium by heli- 
copter after sending off three Rimini 
players in a Division C derby match 
against Castel San Pietro. A sign of the 
times, perhaps: The rescue vehicle was 
provided by the Guaidia di Frnanza. 

In Romania, reminiscent of old Ceau- 
cescu corruptions. Rapid Bucharest so 
bitterly swallowed defeat that it wrote to 
the federation demanding that referee 
Marcel Savaniu be banned for life. He 
had “made at least five big mistakes, 
deciding the match and the champi- 
onship" in favor of Steaua Bucharest. 

In Brazil, where Pele has framed a 
parliamentary law against soccer cor- 
ruption and where championships are 
refereed by- foreigners, a semifinal in 
Sao Paulo state degenerated into loath- 
ing after Corinthians advanced to the 
final on a tiebreaker. Portuguese, the 
beaten team, swears that Corinthians 
did not score one legitimate goal in the 
second leg, when both its goals came on 
penalty kicks. 

Television apparently confirmed 
protests that the Partuguesa defender 
Cesar controlled the ball with his chest, 
not his hand, when the second penalty 
was awarded in the last minute. Javier 
Castrilli, a referee from Argentina, ex- 
pelled three irate Portuguesa players be- 
fore allowing Freddy Rincon to score the 
penalty. This, with tee earlier penalty for 
an alleged foul off the ball, tied the score 
at 2-2. Portuguesa officials see it as a 
conspiracy — robbing the poor to fa- 
cilitate trophies for the rich. 

Mexico police used tear gas to dispel 
fanatics intent on confronting a referee 
they think conspired to assist Necaxa to 
a 2-1 victory in the first leg of a semifinal 
at Atlas. The Atlas coach was ejected, as 
was a Necaxa player, and eight players 
were cautioned. But what brought the 
march to the brink of riot was the win- 
ning goal on which two Necaxa for- 
wards seemed palpably offside. 


World Soccer/ Rob Hughes 


While ill will spread like chicken pox, 
. a match in Scotland ended in disap- 
pointment for Celtic. The team is des- 
perately seeking to prevent a 10th suc- 
cessive championship going to its 
neighbor, Rangers, but on Sunday hope 
. was dimmed by a 0-0 home draw 
against Hibernian, a team already vir- 
tually relegated from the division. 

There was controversy. A Celtic for- 
ward had broken away and rounded the 
Hibernian goalkeeper, when the whistle 
blew. He was judged offside, an erro- 
neous decision since the player had sprin- 
ted from his own half of the field. Many 
of the 50,000 spectators knew the referee 
and his linesman had made a mistake. 

• That is how the event was reported, an 
error in a passionate high-speed game. 
The crowa accepted, without rancor, the 
arbiter's decision as final. They made no 
assumption of connivance. And many 
applauded Hibernian's refusal to sur- 
render at febrile Celtic stadium. 

There lies the integrity of sport. The 
officiating may be humanly flawed, but 
the fans went home to kick the cat after 
tolerating a crucial error. Should Celtic 
lose the title, the mood might swing, 
though knowledgeable people accept that 
errors tend to balance out over a season. 

Y ET SOME fans are sometimes 
less reasonable. The Italians’ ac- 
claim when Alessandro Del 
Piero scored a climactic winning goal 
— yet another one — was uncon- 
strained. The Italian impulse to interpret 
refereeing errors as collusion is clear. 

In Turin, the fevered outcry against 
referee Piero Ceccarini was personified 
by Gigi Simoni, Inter Milan's white- 
haired coach. His players had come to 
fight in a skirmish lirtered with bruised 
ugliness. But when, midway through the 
second half, Ronaldo powered into the 
Juvenrus penalty area he was faced, head 
to head, by defender Mark luliano. 

It is a matter of opinion whether luli- 
ano deliberately put his body in the path 
of Ronaldo or whether the forward — as 


forwards sometimes do — looked for 
body contact to fall to the ground and 
claim a penalty. 

From where I stood, in the pit lane at 
die frnola motor racetrack in Italy, Itali- 
ans watching replay after replay were 
divided. The Inter fans were incensed 
when Ceccarini not only waved play on 
but also assessed a penalty the other way 
when Juventus swiftly counterattacked. 
Del Piero came into minimal contact, if 
any, with Taribo West, an Inter de- 
fender. 'Hie penalty shot was denied by 
the goalie, but the cries of ‘ ‘fix’ ’ echoed 
Tuesday through Italy’s Parliament In am 
league where forwards make deceiving^ 
referees an art, Ceccarini was labeled 
another Juventus lover. 

“The whole world saw what 
happened, everyone else saw Iuliano’s 
foui on me," said Ronaldo. “We know 
Juventus benefits from favoritism. 

“They can punish me with another 
fine, but I will not stay silent," he 
added. “Soccer is about happiness, but 
you can only be happy if it is 11 against 
11. When it is 11 against 12, soccer 
becomes sad. I feel like crying." 

The Italian league,- which had already 
fined Ronaldo for a previous outburst, 
responded. Tuesday by suspending him 
for two games. It also banned Simoni and 
Ze Elias, a midfielder who was. ejected 
for three games Inter has three games left • 
and trails Juventus by four points. These 
bans further ruin Inter's pursuit. 

In any case, the insinuation, faeled by 
presidents and devoured by die Mil- 
anese press, is that Juventus wins too 
many games, too many championships, 
with too much help from referees. If it is 
so, the evidence lies in the hands of the 
referee’s supremo who, in Italy, ana- 
lYtes every performance. If it is not, it ill 
behooves players and presidents to bleat 
that they lose because of corrupt of- 
ficials. if that is the case, Ronaldo and 
Moratti, are your own considerable vic- 
tories also bought? 

Roh Hughes is the sports correspon- 
dent of The Times of London- 


27 World Cup Games Sold Out 


Work) Cup organizers sold 14,000 Tickets by 

telephone Tuesday and said that of 27 the 
matches covered bytho telephone sale were 

sold out, Agence France- Presse reported 
from Paris. 

Those matches are: 

•Nelh. vs. Belgium, June 13 at St. Denis 
Spain vs. Nigeria June 1 3 at Nantes 
Argentina vs. Japan, June 1 4 at Toulouse 
Germany vs. U. S* June 15 at Paris 1 
England vs. Tunisia June 15 at Marseille 
Scotland vs. Norway, June 16 at Bordeaux 
Brazil vs. Morocco, June 16 at Nantes 
France vs. S. Arabia June 18 at St.Denis 
Nigeria vs. Bulgaria June 19 at Paris 
Japan vs. Croatia June 20 at Nantes 
Argentina vs. Jamaica June 21 at Paris 


Yu 90Slavs.la June 21 at Ler 
S™ p tates vs. iron, June 21 at Lyon . 
Romania vs. England, June 22 otToulous 
rojyvs. Austria June 23 at Saint-Denis 
Norway, June 23 at Marseille 
SK* v 5- Morocco, June 23 at Sf-Etleni 
hrarwe va Denmark, June 24 at Lyon 
Mexico, June 25 at St. Etienne 
STI-T* lran ' June 25 Montpellier 
c o i;^ U9 °l l0vs ' la ^ne 25 at Nantes 
Colombia vs. England, June 26 at Lens 

Japan vs. Jamaica June 26 at Lyon 
2d round, June 27 at Paris 

53 J unB 28 at Saint Denis 

2d round. June 28 at Lens 

2d round, June 30 at Saint-Etlenne 
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iiiu, Raji Unoi/t|nR Fuiu hm 

The Blue Jays’ Roger Clemens pitching to a Yankee in a losing cause. 


Call the Giants ‘Comeback Kids’ 

San Francisco Rallies Past Hues for 2d Straight Ninth-Inning Victory 


•Pettitte Wins 
All-Too-Rare 
Matchup of 
Mound Aces 


By Murray Chass 

. . New York Times S ervice 

NEW YORK — The pitching malch- 
. up at Yankee Stadium prompted Don 
Zbraner to recall his days with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 

“Whenever we played the Phillies ” 
the Yankees’ coach related, “it seemed 
like Roberts always hooked up against 
Newcombe.” 

Don Newcombe was the best the 
Dodgers had, and Robin Roberts was die 
best the Phillies had, and the matchup 
was one of the most attractive of those 
years. Just like Sandy Koufax-Juan 
Marichal in the next decade or Koufax- 
Bob Gibson or Marichal - Gibson or an y 
^ of the games matching Steve Carlton, 
WTom Seaver or Ferguson Jenkins with 
each other or with Marichal or Gibson. 

Baseball is all the poorer with that 
level of matchup occurring less and less 
frequently. They just don’t make many 
pitchers with that kind of talent any- 
more. Andy Pettitte versus Roger Clem- 
ens is as good as this era can offer, and it 
was served up Monday night for the 
second time in six days, as Tino Mar- 
tinez drove in the only run with a third- 
inning sacrifice fly and Pettitte came out 
ahead in a 1-0 Yankees victory. When 
the Yankees played in Toronto last 
Wednesday night, Pettitte prevailed in a 
9-1 decision^pitching a six-hit complete 
game while Clemens left in the seventh, 
allowing nine runs (six earned). 

Assessing Clemens before die game 
Monday night, the Y ankee manager. Joe 
Tone, said it would be foolhardy to go 
into a game against him “ thinkin g about 


kicking his” behind. “You go in think- 
ing ‘Let’s get a ran, let’s get two 
runs,] " Tone said. “You can’t go in 
thinking just because you got Clemens 
one time you’re going to get him 
again.” 

Before these back-to-back encoun- 
ters, Clemens and Pettitte had faced 
each other only twice, both tiny»s in the 
last week of the 1996 season, the last 
one for Clemens in Boston. The Yan- 
kees won both games, though Pettitte 
did not get the decision either time. 
Clemens emerged with no decision in 
the first game, and die loss in the second 
on home runs by Beraie W illiams and 
Mike Aldiete. 

With two losses of his own and three 
team losses in three starts against Pet- 
titte, Clemens could be on his way to a 
Dave Stewart-like experience. Stewart 
lost his first confrontation with Clem- 
ens, in 1984. then won every one of their 
other nine matchups, including five in 
his four successive 20-victory seasons 
and two in the 1990 American League 
Championship Series. Clemens was the 
loser in all but one of the playoff 
games. 

Pettitte did not face Clemens last sea- 
son, but he did hook up twice with the 
Blue Jays’ Pat Hentgen, who edged him 
for the Cy Young award in 1996. They 


took turns beating each other with 
shutouts. 

When pitchers are asked about facing 
other pitchers, they always remind the 
questioner that they are facing the other 
team’s hitters, not the pitcher. Hentgen 
pointed that out Monday night, but he 
then offered a more candid thought. 

“In the back of your mind,” he said, 
* ‘there’s no question, when you face that 
top guy you know that you're going to 
have to beat your best and you won’t be 
able to get away with having a bad 
inning. When you face a guy like Pettitte, 
with the success he’s bad, you know he’s 
going to go out and keep his team in the 
game. You have to do the same.” 

Hentgen recalled how nervous he was 
when, as a rookie, he faced Randy John- 
son for the first time and watched John- 
son strike out 16 and pitch a 3-0 shutout 
Neither Pettitte nor any other Yankees 
pitcher has had that problem in recent 
seasons because the last time Johnson 
pitched against the Yankees was when 
he relieved in the fifth and final game of 
their 1995 playoff series against 
Seattle. 

Not only are there fewer pitchers who 
are capable of creating a don’t-miss 
matchup, but among those who are, 
there aren't many encounters of the de- 
sirable kind. 


The Associated Press 

For two straight games, the San Fran- 
cisco Giants hit the ball just far enough 
in the njnih inning to win. 

Jeff Kent bounced an infield single 
off home plate with the bases loaded in 
the bottom of the ninth on Monday 
night, giving the Giants a 6-5 victory 




over the Pittsburgh Pirates. The Giants 
had overcome a 5-0 deficit to be in a 
position to win. 

On Sunday. San Francisco rallied 
from six runs down, getting homers in 
the ninth from Stan Javier and Charlie 
Hayes to beat Milwaukee. 

“Last year we showed anything can 
happen,” said Dusty Baker, the San 
Francisco manager, whose team has 54 
come-from-behund victories over the 
past two years and eight this season. 
“And it’s been happening. You’ve got 
to believe yon can come back, and these 
guys do.” 

With one out in the ninth and the 
score 5-4, Rich Loiselle walked J. T. 
Snow, who was replaced by a pinch- 
runner, Rey Sanchez. Marvin Benard 
followed with a run-scoring double and 
took third on the throw home. 

Bill Mueller and Barry Bonds were 
intentionally walked to load the bases 
for Kent, who had gone hitless in four 
previous at-bats. Kent hit a high chopper 

that didn’t leave the infield but stayed 
up long enough to allow Benard to score 
the winning run. 

Bra wan 3, Dodgers 2 In Los Angeles, 
Jeremy Bumitz hit a two-out, run-scor- 
ing single in the 13th for Milwaukee. 
Bumitz, who had struck out four times, 
scored Fernando Vina from second. 

The ran was the first allowed by the 
Los Angeles bullpen in 3436 innings. 

Bravos 6, Diamondbacks 5 In 

Phoenix, Keith Lockhart’s run-scoring 
single with one out in the ninth won the 


game for Atlanta, which had blown a 5- 
3 lead-in the eighth. Atlanta’s winning 
ran was set np by shortstop Jay Bell’s 
second error of the game. 

Cite 3j Padros i in San Diego, 
Sammy Sosa hit a two-run homer and 
Kevin Tapani (4-1) shook off being 
struck by the barrel of a broken bar as 
Chicago snapped a five-game losing 
streak. 

Tapani was hit on the left thigh by the 
barrel of Arc hi Cianfrocco’s bat in the 
fourth inning. Tapani fielded the 
comebacker and threw out Cianfrocco 
to end the inning. He stayed in the game 
and pitched eight strong innings, al- 
lowing one ran and five hits. 

Marlin* s, Hoddn 4 In Denver. 
Bobby Bonilla’s first homer of the sea- 
son. a solo shot in the 10th. rallied 
Florida. Bonilla, who had three hits, sent 
a liner into the right-field stands to break 
a 4-4 tie. 

Cardinal* 7 , Expos O In St. Louis, 
Donovan Osborne allowed three hits in 
seven scoreless innings to win for the 
first time since last Aug. 31. The Expos, 
who lost to Houston ,15-0. on Sunday, 
have lost four straight and haven't 
scored in their last 21 innings. 

B od* 3, Phan** 1 1n Cincinnati, Eddie 
Taubensee hit a two-run homer in the 
ninth and Brea Tomko allowed only 
three hits in eight innings for Cincinnati. 
Taubensee’s homer decided a pitching 
duel between Tomko and Tyler Green 
(2-2), each of whom allowed one run 
and three hits through eight innings. 

Astro* 4, Mat* a In New York, Tony 
Eusebio’s run-scoring double capped a 
three-run ninth inning as Houston ral- 
lied in a makeup of a rained-out game. 

In the American League: 

Red Sox 6, Tigers 5 Midre Cummings 
and Darren Lewis homered in the eighth 
inning as Boston rallied to beat Detroit 
at Fenway Park. The Red Sox overcame 
a 5-1 deficit to win their seventh straight 
and their I4th in 1 5. The Tigers lost their 


fifth straight and dropped to 4-17, 
matching their worst start ever. 

Athletics 7, Devil Rays 6 Kevin 
Mitchell drove in three runs, including 
two on a ninth-inning single, to give 
visiting Oakland a victory over slump- 
ing Tampa Bay. 

Mitchell got tire game-winning hit off 
Roberto Hernandez, who walked the 
bases loaded before blowing a save op- 
portunity for die second time in four 
tries. 

Fred McGriff homered twice and 
drove in five runs, and Miguel Cairo hit 
his first major-league homer for Tampa 
Bay, which led 5-0 before Oakland 
scored five runs in the fifth to tie it 

Ane*i* 3, Oriole* i In Baltimore!, 
Chuck Finley won his 14tb straight de- 
cision as Anaheim extended its w innin g 
streak to five. 

Finley (4-0) gave up four hits over 
eight innin gs, struck out nine and 
walked six. His streak, which began last 
July 1, is three short of the American 
League record held by Johnny Alien and 
Dave McNally. He lowered his earned- 
run average to an AL-best 1.54. 

Hangar* % Twins 4 Rick Helling 
joined his teammate Aaron Sele as the 
majors’ only five-game winners and 
Lee Stevens homered as Texas won in 
Minnesota. 

Helling, playing in front of about 400 
friends and relatives from his hometown 
of Fargo. North Dakota, struck out 10 in 
836 innings. He gave up eight hits and 
walked three while improving his re- 
cord to 5-0. 

Whit* Sox 10, India ns 3 Robin Ven- 
tura went 4-for-5 and Mike Caruso hit a 
two-run triple as Chicago beat visiting 
Cleveland. 

Ventura doubled in the fourth, hit a 
run-scoring single in the fifth, a run- 
scoring triple in the sixth and a single in 
the eighth. 

• Seattle at Kansas City was post- 
poned by rain. 
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BASEBALL 


Major League Standi nos 


EASrDMSUM 




i ( .alii 





W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

New York 

15 

5 

750 

W 

Boston 

17 

6 

739 



80Wnwre 

13 

11 

.542 

46 

Tampa Bay 

11 

12 

A78 

A 

Toronto 

9 

14 

-39) 

8 


CENTRAL (XVflUON 



CkvekBMl 

13 

10 

JAS 



Kansas CHy 

10 

14 

417 

3V4 

Minnesota 

ID 

14 

.417 

3 'h 

Chicago 

9 

13 

409 

314 

Detroit 

4 

17 

.190 

8 


WEST DIVISIOH 



Tacos 

16 

7 

M6 

— 

Anatotm 

13 

10 

565 

3 

Seattle 

11 

13 

458 

5V4 

Oakland 

9 

14 

-391 

7 

NATIONAL UAOlll 



EAST DIVISION 



Atlanta 

16 

9 

AS0 

— 

New York 

13 

9 

-591 

1V4 

Philadelphia 

11 

12 

.478 

4 

Florida 

9 

16 

760 

7 

Montreal 

7 

17 

792 

8V4 


CENTRAL DtVHUOM 



MDwaukee 

16 

a 

-667 

— 

Houston 

15 

10 

400 

YA 

St Louis 

15 

10 

JS00 

H4 

Chicago 

13 

12 

-520 

3 W 

CndruvS 

11 

13 

458 

5 

Pittsburgh 

11 

14 

440 

9A 


WESTOmSUH 



San Dtega 

17 

7 

708 

— 

Son Francisco 13 

12 

-520 

4V4 

Los Angeles 

12 

12 

-500 

5 

Colorado 

10 

16 

385 

B 

Arizona 

7 

19 

769 

11 

MONDAY UHIKOHS 



AMERICAN LEAGUE 



Aaabeiai 

101 

IBS 000-3 

9 1 

Bottonore 

001 

000 000-1 

4 8 


CFinJey, PacM OT and Wofcecfc 
Erickson and Webster. W— C Finlay. 4-0. 
.—Erickson, 3-2. S*— PenSvel (£). 
1R — Balflmonv RAJomarCD. 

Mroff Ml 111 NO— J II B 

lasTon 000 100 ZM— * * • 

J. Thompson, Brecon (7), Runyan (BL 


Ftorie tffl and J. OBver; Rose, Lowe (5), 
Shoos* (7). Ectaisley (0, Gordon (9) and 
VMIM. W— Eehs nlc y , 3-1. L— Runyan, 0-2. 
Sv— Gordon (8]. HRs— Boston, M-Vaufltui 
(7), Cummings 0), D. Lewis (1). 

Ofdtand ON BN 00-7 B 1 

Tampa Bay 203 01B 000-4 4 0 

Oqotat Mahler (6), T. iMathews ®. 
Taylor (9] and Moctartone; Saunders, A 
Lopez (5), Medr (8), R. Hernandez (9). R. 
Talk cm and Ftoherty. W-T. JiMtam 2- 
3. L— R. Hernandez, 0-1. Sv-Taytor M3. 
HRs— Tianpa Bay, Coin 0), McGrtfT2 (5). 
anted 101 BIB 000-3 8 2 

Odcogo DOB 414 01>-10 13 2 

Oflea Plank £53, T. Martin (7). 
AcsMimacter (8) and S. Ataman State T. 
CnsIMo (8). Footer ff) and Oflrien. 

W— State 4-1. L-Ogea 0-1. 
HR— Oewtamt Justice (6). 
ite 020 no no-9 » o 

Minnesota ON 111 002-4 9 0 

HeBng, Gunderson t9J and I. Rodrigues 
Morgan NouNy C5L Qutbscd (7) and 
StetabadiW — KeStag, 5-0. L— Morgan 0-1. 
HRs—' Tan Slovene (8), W. Oar* CD. 
Minnesota, Merced {33. 

Toronto . 000 000 000-0 9 0 

HNYnt 001 000 mta-1 2 0 

demons Ptesoc 0) and Ftedm K. 
LBrown tSlr PetMte Nelson M. State (7), 
M. Rivera (9) ml GirardL W-Perttae. 4-2. 
L— Clemens 2-3. Sv— M. Rtveni CD. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Houston BOB BOO 013-4 7 0 

N*« Yoill 000 201 000-3 10 0 

Hampton, mtemskl IH), EL Wagner (9) 
and Aasimis Eusebio CBk R-ReeA Z Franco 
(9) and Spehr. W-NHtowrtft 1-1. L--J. 
Franca 0-1. Sv-B. Wagner (6). HR-New 
York, Tatum CD. 

OBI 000 000— l 2 0 
010 000 002-3 S 0 
T .Green, Winston (9) and Ltoberthafc 
Tomka Beflnda (9) aid Taubensee. 
W Dcft nda 1-2. L-T. Green, 2-i 
HR— OndnnatL Taubensee 03- 

000 100 012 1— S 9 0 

001 mo mi o—4 « 2 
lOtatongs 

J-Sandwz. Staffer C73, F. Heretfln QQ. j. 
Rowed (9), Alfonseca 00) and C Johnson? 
Thomson, McElray (7), DeJean (8). Dipota 
(9), Leskanic (10) and Mamnxtng. W— J. 


Powuf 2-2. L— Leskanic 1-3. Sv— AHonsecd 
(1). HR— Florida Bonilla (1). 

PHttegb 094 010 000—5 9 1 
San Francisco 000 000 402—4 B 1 
SOva Dessens (7), Christiansen (7), 
Loiselle (9) and Kendafc Daiwtat Johnstone 
663, S. Reed (8). Hen (9) and B. Johnson. 
W— Nen 3-0. L — LoteeOe 1-2. 

HR — Pittsburgh K. Young (4], 

Atftmta 201 200 801—6 9 1 

Arizaao lot 000 120-5 11 2 

Smoltz, Ugfenbag US, Embree (83, Cottier 
(B). WbWers (9) and JXapec AnJknes. 
Olson (8). Dad IS). F. Rodriguez (9) and 
Fabregaa Stinnett (9). W— Cather 1-1. L— 
Doal 0-1. S*— Wohlers 0). HRs— Atlanta, J. 
Lopez (6). Arizona D. White (2). J. Bell 153. 
Chicago 200 010 000-3 8 1 

San Dregs 000 010 090—1 S 1 

TapanL Beck <93 and Houston; J-HamiBoa 
WOO (8) and G. Myers. V/— Tapani 4-1. L- 
XHamatoa 2-I.Sv— Beck (83. HR— Chicago. 
Sosa (6). 

Montreal SM 030 000-0 4 2 

SL Lards B10 800 51*— 7 16 1 

CPerez. Bennett (7). KEne (33 endWidgen 
Osborne, Acevedo (8). Bottenfleia 19! and 
Marrero. W— Osborne, 1-1. L— C. Perez, 0-3. 
Brewers 010 001 090 000 1-3 10 0 
Dodgers 000 000 002 000 0-2 10 1 
13 Innings 

Etched, Widcman <8ft 0 Janes, (91. M. 
Myea (9). C Fa* (93, A. Reyes (12) and 
Matheny; Parte, Guthrie (8). Bruske (91. 
Ctantz 00), F.LanMant (13) and Piazza 
Prince (91. W-A. Reyes 2-0. L-r. Lankford 
0-2. HRs— Mituaukee Jenkins (2). Las 
Angeles, Mondesi (4). 


AMERICAN LEAGUELEADERS 


I Rodriguez Tex 
H Morris KC 
T Goodwin T« 
McLemareTo 
SegcdSea 
jaGonznlez Tec 
GHiBSeo 
McGriff TB 
MVaughn Bas 
McCracken TB 
BUMS Mil more. 


G 
22 
23 
22 
23 
21 

23 

24 
23 
23 
23 108 


AB R 
86 20 

92 11 
76 19 
88 23 
78 16 
98 '21 
88 16 
94 12 

93 17 
13 


H Avg. 
38 442 
38 .413 
30 J9S 
34 385 
30 38S 

37 378 

32 364 
34 362 

33 3S5 

38 352 
23; A 


Rodriguez, Seattle. 21: JuGonzalez, Team. 
21; I. Rodriguez, Texas. 2G Ottoman, Kansas 
dry, 20? Jeter. New York, 19; Lofton, 
Cleveland. 19; T. Goodwin Texas, 19. 

RBJ-^JuGonzotaZ. Taco* 3* Justice, Cleve- 
land. 29: Potmes Kamos City, 2& TMarfnez. 
New York. 24 Griffey J c Seattle, 24 Stevens, 
Texas. 23: McGiW. Tampa Bay. 23. 

HITS— McOndcmv Tampa Bay,3ft I. Rod- 
riguez, Texofc 3ft H. Month Kansas afy, 3ft 
JuGonzutez, Texas, 37: A. Rodriguez, Seattle, 
3& Oftomaa Kansas City, 34; McLemara 
Tecaa 34 McGriff, Tampa Bay, 34. 

DOUBLES — Justice, CleveknL 13; 
Thome, Gevelond 1ft J. uGonznlez. Tacos, 
1ft Erstod, Anaheim, ft Metres, Minnesata 
ft 1. Rodriguez, Texaa ft Sorrenta Tampa 
Bay, ft McGrift Tampa Bay, 9. 

TRIPLES— Gcndapana. Boston ft A 
Rodriguez, Secdtte, ft 14 are fled wffti ft 

HOME RUNS— A. Rodriguez, Seattle, ft 
Stevens, Teas, ft Palmer, Kansas Ofy, ft 
Griffey Jr. Seattle, ft Camem Toronto, & 
Salmon. Anaheim 7; MVOughn Boston 7. 

STOLEN BASES— T. Goodwin Tacos, lft 
a LHunfec Detract 1 1: Jeter. New York, ft 
Lofton Cleveland, ft Durham Chicago, ft 
McDonotA Oakland, ft A Gonztoez, Toronto 
it Offermon Kansas CHy. 6. 

PITCHING (4 Decisions) — H effing, Te*m 
5A IBOa 2XJ; Seta Tescm S4L 1 J«V 2J» 
C Finley. Anoheim. 4-Q 130a 134 

Sabmtiagmv Boston, 4d 1300, l.96c State 
Chicago 4-1, B0a 360; K. HO. Anoheim A-l, 
JOft 251; 7 are tied with 7Sa 

STRIKEOUTS— P. Martinez, Boston 51; 
C Finley, Anaheim 4* R. Johnson Seattle. 
39; Moyer, Seattle. 34 Petflttn New York, 3ft 
Rocllce Minnesota 3ft Mimsma Orioles. 30. 

SAVES-Gordon Barton ft M. Jackson 
Oevefana ft PentvaL Anaheim, fc Ayfltn 
Seatfla ft Wetteland, Team & . 

NATIONAL LEAGUE LEADERS 


Bichette Col 
ADenswortti Pit 
De5WetdsStL 
DeBellHou 
ChJanes Alt 
L Walker Cal 
Kendal) Pit 
Taubensee On 
OtarudNYM 
Gutierrez Hou 


G AB R 

26 114 21 
23 90 B 
80 16 
99 23 
97 27 
SS 22 
86 16 
75 15 
70 8 

74 9 


21 

25 

25 

23 

23 

22 

22 

20 


H ASS- 
46 404 
32 J00 

31 38 7 
38 384 
37 381 

32 376 
32 J72 
27 360 

25 357 

26 351 


RUMS— ChJonen Attantn 27; Biggin 
Houston 27; De. Beft Houston 2ft FtoycL 
Florida 2ft 1_ Waiter, Cotorodn 2ft Bumitz, 
Milwaukee. 21; Bichette, Colorado. 21. 

RBI— CartBa Cokrada 3 ft McGwire, St. 
Louis. 3ft ClUonen Atlanta, 2ft Pkizzn Los 
Angelen 24 Alau. Houston 24 Bumttz, 
Milwaukee, 23s De. BdL Houston 23; 
Gaknrega Attantn 23. 

HITS— Bichette. Colorado, Ms De. Beil 
Houston 38 i ChJonen Attamn 37; Vtan 
Mitwaakee. 3ft Landrtg, Catoradn 3* Sasn 
Chlcagn 3ft Biggin Houston 33. 

DOUBLES-O. Young, Ctadmafl, 1ft De. 
Bed Houston 1ft Biggin Houston 1ft L 
Woficec Coloradn lft Bichette. Catoradn lft 
Bonds. San Franctocn lft Gomez. San 
Dtogn ft B. Boone, Qnctanatl ft Kent San 
Frandscn 9. 

TRIPLES— DeSMaldnSL Louta 4 CoSer, 
Plttsbuzgh, ft N. Perez. Catoradn ft Ho4- 
tandsw ort to LosAngeton 3. 

HOME RUNS— Ostllta, Catoradn 11; 
McGwtan St Lwris, lft C lUone* Attantn ft 
Gaia iraga Atlanta ft Piazza Las Angeles. 8; 
Floyd, Florida 7; Bumitz, Milwaukee. 7; H- 
Rodriguez, CMcogn 7; CaminiK, San Dtega 
7; Burtm Catoradn 7. 

STOLEN BASES— Biggin Houston lft 
Stynen CIndnncitL ft E. cYoung, Los Angelen 
ft Da SHeUs, S». Louis, 7i 7 are tied wtth 6. 

PITCHING (4 PuctotoHrt Hampton 
Houston 44L 130ft Xlft Tapani, CMcogn 4- 
1,300, 4.14 12 ere tied wflh 750. 

STRIKEOUTS— SddBIng, PhDoddphla 
6ft Mnwoad, Atlanta. 37; Stotflemym SL 
Louis. 375 R. Martinez, Las Angelen 375 It 
Brown San Dlegn 3& L Hernandez, Ftortdn 
3ft G. Maddux, Afcrata, 31. 

SAVES-Bedc. CMcogn ft D. Jones. 
Milwaukee, ft Wohlem Attantn 75 Shaw. 
Gndnmrii, ft & Wognez Houston ft 
Haffman Scm Dlega ft 6 are tied wflh 5 l 

Japanese Leaques 


CENTRAL LEAGUE 
Hiroshima ft Yokohama 1 
Chwnlchi 1, YoaBtnl 0 
YokuH ft HariShln 4 


BASKETBALL 


NBA Playoffs 


FKWT ROUND. BECT-OF-S 

27 15 19 16-77 
22 22 21 21— 86 
I: State 11*1744 2ft Miner 7-162-2 lft C: 
Kemp 11-21 9-10 31, llgauskas 5-12 3-8 IX 
Reboanfe— Indiana 38 (D.Dcrrts 9), 
Cleveland 49 (Kemp. Knight 7). 
Assists— indkma 25 (Jadcson 1 7), Cleveland 
21 (Henderson Knight Anderson 5). 

tafitna leads series 2-1 
Phoenix 17 27 15 29- 88 

San Antonio 20 24 27 29-100 

P:Mcf)yess 11-23 4-7 2ft McCloud 7-132- 
2 1ft SAj Duncan 11-22 D-0 22. Jackson 6-0 
2-3 lft Del Negro 7-13 44 18. R*- 
boands— Phoenix 49 (McDyese 17), San 
Antonio 57 (Duncan 14). Assists— Phoenbc 
16 (Kld& KJohnson 6), San Antonio 23 
(AJohnsonS). 

Sb Antonis leads series 2-1 


CE HOCKEY 


NHL Playoffs 


Kintetsu 4, Seibu ft T1 tanlngs 
Lotto3. Orta 1 
Nippon Ham ft Date I 


F*BT ROUND AE5T-OP-7 
Pittsburgh 1 0 8-1 

Montreal 1 1 1-3 

First Period: P- Jogr 1 (Siege Okseson) Z 
M-Rodnsky 2 (Savage, Damphousse) 
Second Ported: M-Cotson 1 (Damphousse 
RecchQ (pp). Third Period: M-Corson 2 
(Reccht QuintaO Shots wigoatP-^8-6— 2a 
M- 6-10-6— 3Z Gerties: P-Banasso. M- 
MoOQ. 

Montreal toads series 2-1 
PUtadelphia 0 0 1—1 

Beffate 1 « 1-6 

First Period: Beaton 1 (Hotztnper, 
Audetto) (pp)- Second Ported: B-Grosek 3 
(Bamaby, UtooDey) ft B- Satan 2 Ghftnfc 
Wookeyi (pp>- 4- U, Shannon l (Primeao) 
WO. ft B-Hofzinger I (Ward) fth). Third 
Period: P-McGBQs 1 (Svofaoda) Ota). 7. B- 
Vorado 1 (Wmf) Shots on gort: P- 9-12- 


11—32. B- 11-9-8—28. Gorties: P-Buriw, 
HextatL B-Hraek. 

Buffalo toads series 2-1 
SL Louis 0 0 4-4 

Los Angeles 2 1 0-3 

Ffcst Period: LA-Lapeiriero 1 (Ferram 
McKenna) Z LA.-Peneauit 1 (RobitoiHe) 
(pp). Second Period: UL-ODamel 1 
(RobhaEe. Bern) Third ported: S.L- 
Rheaumel (Maclnnl&Prongor)0>p).5,S.L- 
HuB 2 (Canpbeft Pronget] (pp). ft SL Lotas, 
Turgeon 3 (Mad rate, ProngerJ (pp). 7. S.L-, 
Yate (Duchesne, Mac I rate) (pp). Shots oa 
goafc Si.- 11-16-10-37. LJL- 9-11-8-28. 
Gardes: SJ_-Fuhr. LA-Storr. 

St. Louis leads series 3-0 


P*tSl DINTS COP POHIK 

Stand nge lor President* Ciro Hatch to be 
ployed Dot 11-13 ai Royal Uetoouma Golf 
Club AustroUa. OS. player palms ere based 
an DfflchU money earnings horn start at 
1997 aooson through World Series of Golf. 
bwan i BflonaHearowrtbado r sni il nadliyOl- 
flclrt Mtorid Ranking at conclusion of World 
Series of Golf, and wiH not include any play- 
er eligible for European Ryder Cup team. 
Top 1 0 earn pashtone. end each captain will 
have taro wftd-eard picks. 

UNITED STATES 
1. Jusfln Leonard Z66&130 
Z David Duval Z646.91 9 

3. Tiger Woods Z4Zft80< 

4. Davis Love III Z879.927 

5. Mark OMeara ZB31 J08 

6. Mark Crtcnvecdila Z641 J56 

7. Ptfl Mkketson Z611.190 
B.JItnFiiiykZ5ia209 

9. Scott Hoch 1330.766 
ia Taro Lehman ZH&570 
11. Fred Couples 1.91ft117 
IZ Glen Day 1,755.934 
1Z John Huston 1.60Z580 

14. Bitty Mayfair 1JSZ230 

15. Bab Estes 1.544979 

MTERNXnONALTEAU 

1 . Ends Eta, South Africa IZ) 7 
Z Greg Norman, Aratrafla 18J» 

3. NJck Price, ZimbabWA 8JM 
A Jombo Ozaki, Japan, 7 J9 
5. V|ay Singh, F®, ft39 


6. Sieve EBiingtoa AustreDa. 4.78 

7. Frank Nobfla New 2eatond. 441 
ft Marti McNulty, Zimbabwe, 176 
9. Stegekl Manryama, Japan, 163 
ML cmg Prtty, Australia 128 

1 1. Joe Ozaki Japan 122 
IZ Stuorl Appleby, Austro Ba Z94 
11 Reflaf Goosen, South Africa 2J1 
14 Frankie Mbiaza PMDppInes, Z89 
15. Carlos Franca Pmguay,2J8 



Crystal Palace 0, Mnnchtster United 3 
standings: Aisenol 72 points; Man- 
chester United 71; Chebea 6ft Liverpool 59; 
Leeds 5ft BtadCbum, West Ham 52, Aston 
Viflo 51; Leicester, Derby 49; Coventry, 
Southampton 47; Sheffield Wednesday 44 ; 
Whnbtodon <2 Newcnstte, Taflenham 4ft 
Evefton 39; Bolton IT. Barnsley 35; Crystal 
Palace 29. 

SPAN CSH FIRST DIVISION 

Real Sodedod 1, Depanivo Corona 1 
standings: Bofcekuia 74 paints.- Real 
Morbid aft Athletic Blbao 5ft Real Sadedaft 
Real Betis, Mafloica Cotta Vigo 5ft AfleWco 
Madrid 54 Valencia 51; Espanyal 4ft- VdF 
ladolid 47; Deporflvo Corona 4ft Real Za- 
rogozn 4ft Salamanca Racing Santander 4b 
Tenerife 3ft Compostela. Ovfeda Merida 37, 
Sparling Gi|on IZ 


TRANSITIONS 


AHERICAN LEAGUE 

TAMbs t*Y— Ctakned RHP JuDo Santana 
off wafvets from Tens. 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
av.JETS— Signed DT Shannon Brown and 
CB Ed Gffwon. Waived CHJameo! Woods. ■ 


HOOTH CAROLINA— Announced that tWS- 
ketball F Antawn Jamison WfH forego hta se- 
nior season to enter NBA (haft. 

north CAROLINA state— Announced that 
F Luke Buffum will not rehim to men's bas- 
ketball team for his senior season. 


DENNIS THE MENACE PEANUTS 


CALVIN AND HOBBES 
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OBSERVER 


Odiousness in Black 


Into the Sanctum Delirium of Gary Larson 


i 




By Russel] Baker 


N EW YORK — On the 
supermarket parkins lot 


J- 1 supermarket parking lot 
my car, which is car-size, is 
walled in, as usual, by two 
sport-utility vehicles. 

They are called SUVs for 
short, but they are not short. 
They are tall. Whai's short is 
ray car. Also, of late, my tem- 
per. I am starting to have 
seizures of parking-lot rage. I 
sometimes see red when, 
emerging grocery-laden from 
die supermarket, I find my car 
walled in by two SUVs. 

Literally speaking, of 
course, what 1 see is black, 
since SUVs, for some sinister 
reason, all come sheathed in 
black glass. Trying to peer 
through the blackness to see 
what’s on the other side of 
these colossal machines is like 
trying to see to the bottom of 
the dank tarn of Auber in the 
misty midregion of Weir. 

I suspect it's a scheme 
cooked up by the SUV sales 
division to sell more of its 
odious produce. When 
trapped between black walls, 
sane drivers must back out 
ever so painfully, cautiously, 
offering the back end of the 
car as a probe to determine 
whether drivers of any unsee- 
able vehicles are sufficiently 
annoyed to knock it off. 


Stares and Japan. I wifi not be 
bullied out of my sensible, 
efficient car by your brutish, 
black-sheathed monsters. 

What is this absurd boom 
in SUVs if not a plot to make 
me miserable, possibly even a 
plot to destroy me if I refuse 
to join the crowd and buy on 
immense trucklike machine? 


By Natalie Angier 

iViii Yuri Timet Si'/th r 


"EW YORK — Gary Larson and his 
closest friends agree. If you want to 


Walled in on parking lots, I 
find myself wondering what 
the ideal tool would be for 
slashing tires. A razor? Too 
flimsy. An ax? Too showy. 
People notice men with axes. 
A gun would anract less at- 
tention. but shooting tires 
wouldn't be as satisfying as 
slashing them, would it? 

Such childish revenge 
fantasies are nor only un- 
worthy of a good liberal, but 
also extremely dangerous. 

For example: Sometimes 
when f am driving at nighr. 
my rear-view mirror fills with 


understand the man — the comic genius, rhe 
author of the blackly buoyanr and sorely 
missed "Far Side’' comic strip and a car- 
toonist so revered among scientists that they 
have named a louse and a butterfly after him 
— look at his work. 

So let's start with a Far Side sampler, a few 
quick drill holes into the sanctum delirium: 

A scientist is standing on a podium, hold- 
ing a duck. All the scientists in the audience 
also are holding ducks, save for one man. 


whose eyes are wide open in horror. The 
caption reads: “Suddenly, Professor 
Liebowitz realizes he has come to the sem- 
inar without his duck." 

A woman is pushing a vacuum cleaner 
dawn a forest road and looking around 
nervously. The caption: “The woods were 
dark and foreboding, and Alice sensed that 
sinister eyes were watching her every step. 
Worst of all. she knew that Nature abhorred 
a vacuum." 

A group of the damned are milling around 
the lobby to Hell, drinking coffee from an um 
as though at a company reception. Devils 
surround them: flames lick through the door. 
One grumbles to another: "OlT man! The 
coffee’s cold! They thought of everything!” 

Gary Larson, too, has thought of 
everything, up, behind and athwart nature's 
mad phytogeny: he has drawn everything, 
and he has put himself into the heads of all 
his creatures. And since he stopped doing his 
“Far Side" strip in 1995, he has left hislens 
of millions of fans in hell, where the coffee is 
always cold and the bagels are always onion, 
because there is no Gary Larson. 

Now . Larson, 47. is among as again, not as 
a syndicated cartoonist, but as a contem- 
porary fabulist, a sort of green Gary Grimm 
who sides with the trolls and dryads. He has 
a new book out called. ' "There's a Hair in My 
Dirt: A Worm's Story." a vividly illustrated 
narrative about a Father Worm, a Mother 
Worm, a sullen Son Worm and Harriet — a 
blundering Panglossia with a tiara and 
blonde bouffant. All around her reul life goes 
on: a firefly "flashes" with a flick of his 
trench coat, a bear studies a “Field Guide to 
the Humans" t“Mushroomer: Usually seen 
in spring and summer. Shy, secretive, always 
looking down. Good eating. "» 

Over a long dinner and later in a jazz club 


blinding light. A vast sport- 
utility vehicle is right behind 


me. Because of its ridiculous 
height, its headlights shine 
straight into the normal car's 
rear-view mirror, blinding the 
driver and inviting him to 
crash into a boulder- strewn 
field where, if he survives, be 


may be expected to say, 
“Next rkne I’d better buy a 
sport- utility vehicle." 

At such times; I think how 
sweet it would be to let in- 
sanity rule and brake so vi- 
olently that the front end of 
the pursuing monster would 
be wiped out. The toil on my 
car and self would be terrible, 
of course. Better to curse and 
pull off the road. 

Yes. my hatred for these 
truck-like machines is irration- 
al. The sensible thing is to put 
my car up on blocks and stay- 
home until a good genie pops 
our of a bottle and obeys ray 
command to destroy them all. 

Nett York Times Sen u e 


If filled with parking-lot 
rage, however, you may back 
out of the block trap at high 


speed, just to show the world 
it had berter not mess with a 


it had berter not mess with a 
tough and crazy guy. The co- 
lossus industry probably 
thinks that after your car has 
been destroyed in one of these 
outbursts of suicidal rage, you 
will wise up, surrender to the 
fad and buy a black-sheathed 
colossus of your own. 

Forget it, you greedy auto- 
industry tycoons of the United 



versiiy, he started majoring in biology ^ jp 
changed course midway through, '' 

wanf :o go to school for more than four 
and I didn't know what you did with 3 W; 
elor’s in biology." he said, "so I stvfajgJ 
over and got my degree in communicajJo,^ j 
regret it now. It was one of the most idio^. 
things 1 ever did." Entomology, he saift^ 
my fantasy, the road not taken. ” ”... 

His brother did major in biology ^ ; 
worked for a biological supply company 
fore opening a plant nursery. He- atedfi^- 
years ago, at the age of 46, from a sudd^hean’, 
attack. "It was a profound loss for Qto,”- - 
said Dan Reeder, a close friend who . 

high school mathematics in Seattle. "It w® 
the only time I ever saw him really dottra," - 
In the raid-70s, he was on the verge pf 
getting his dream gig, playing guitar for an 
established big band, but the band leader 
ended up hiring somebody else. Crushed,; 
Larson spent the weekend drawing cannons. - - 
On Monday, he took them to a small Cali- 
fornia magazine, and-it bought rhem an. • • 
Two years later,' in 1979, he signed a ■ 
contract with The San Francisco Chronicle 
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to do a cartoon panel six days a week; the 
publisher dubbed it "The Far Side.” 


lh.li; 4il-m 'll— V n V-H. fin.— 

Gary Larson has thought of everything about nature's mad phytogeny. 


— Larson is a passionate jazz lover and jazz 
guitarist — he talked about safari ants. Tar- 
zan. Ivan the pei-siore gorilla, whip scorpions, 
cows.ducks and parasites. "I love parasites!" 
he said. "I can't get enough of them. Bring me 
some more schistosomiasis!" 

He talked about his book, the possibility of 
doing a feature film and the animated video 
he had just finished. “It was quire a challenge 
to do," he said. "J didn't want any dialogue 
■in it. just visuals, screams and grunts." 

He talked about whether he might go back 
into the business of daily cartooning. "I don’t 
think so," he said. “Never say never, but 
there's a sense of ‘been there, done that.’ " 

Larson has been a phenomenal success by 
any measure. When he retired from daily 
cartooning, his Far Side panel appeared in 
1 .900 newspapers. He has published 22 Far 
Side books, and all but one have been best 
sellers. They have been translated into 17 
languages and have sold 33 million copies. 
He has sold 45 million Far Side calendars 
and 1 1 0 million Far Side greeting cords. And 
almost everything he has done is funny. 

He stands out as the darling of the sci- 
entific community. For years, "his cartoons 


graced the bulletin boards, supply cabinets 
and incubators of. .oh, 98.6 percent of all 
laboratories. “His influence is pervasive," 
said Harold Varmus. director of the National 
Institutes of Health. “I can't tell you how 
many seminars I've been to that had a Gory 
Larson slide in them." 

Scientists love him because he strips sci- 
ence to its pith, and he gets it right. En- 
tomologists paid him tribute by naming a 
species of butterfly from the Ecuadorian rain 
forest the Serratorerga farsoni . and a species 
of chewing louse found only on owls the 
Sirigiplnlus garylarsoni. 

Larson 's love of the swamp and ail plasm 
within began in childhood. He and his only 
sibling, his older brother Dan. spent hours 
wading the waters of Puget Sound at low- 
tide. swinging their nets. They caught grunt 
fish, octopus, salamanders, sea anemones. 
"We had this theory that all naturalists suffer 
from the ‘oh please, oh please’ syndrome." 
he said, "You’re wading somewhere, and 
you see the biggest and most beautiful 
whatever. And all you can think, as you fry to 
get up close, is. ‘Oh please, oh please.’ 

As a student at Washington State Uni- 


publisher dubbed it "The Far Side.” - 
Larson said the relative ease with which: 
he fell into cartooning explains why.bg be- • 
came acanoonisr. “I don't think 
the stamina, or was thick-skinned 
20 through a long process of trying tb Break 
In." he said. "I just started 


motivations to keep going.’ . = _ , 

The great majority of his ideas 
toons, Larson said, came straight 
head, and drew upon his early exp«sgj^j&.‘ 
nature. He never fanned out his 
contractors, as highly successful cartoftnjj^J 
often do. He simply sat in his studio* 

thought, and drew. 

“It s a strange, very isolated world! V-jfcf 
said. “Time was amorphous for mewyjeA - . 
was working. The only thing I knew wasth® 
the deadline was Sarurday afternoon ar£. 
o’clock, because that was Federal Express's 
last pickup for Monday deliver)-." 

He can ’ t say how he came up with his ideas. 
Professor Liebow itz and the duck? “rye had 





those dreams of going somewhere in my 
underwear." he said. "I took that idea and 


married it to d serious scientific forum. But 
it's really ail about a duck." Why are so many 
of his cartoons about cows? “I've always 
thought the word cow was funny." he said. 
"And cows are son of tragic figures, Cows 
blur the line between tragedy and humor." 
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PEOPLE 


A JUDGE in Paris on Tuesday fined the editor of Paris Match 
magazine tor invasion of orivaev for oublishina a oicture 


magazine tor invasion of privacy for publishing a picture 
10 days before the death of Dianu, Princess of Wales, that 
appeared to show her embracing her boyfriend. Dodi al Fayed. 
The judge fined Roger Therond, the chief editor of Paris 
Match, 50.000 francs (about S8.350/ and ordered him to publish 
the news of the judgment in rhe weekly. The case had been filed 
by Mohatned al Fayed, Dodi’s father. It was the first of several 
suits he has brought against magazines and photographers that 
he believes may have played a role in the death of his son and 
Diana. Paris Match had exclusive rights in France for use of the 


tum-of-the-century America, received 14 Drama Desk nom- 
inations. honoring the best of the 1997-98 New York theater 
season. "The Lion King." a stage version of the Disney 
animated film, was second with 1 2 nominations. Both shows 
were nominated for best musical, along with “High Society," ’ 
“Forever Tango" and an off-Broadway musical, "Hedwig 
and the .Angry Inch." The Drama Desk, an organization of 
New York theater critics and journalists, includes both Broad- 


have filed separate S90 million lawsuits against Internet 
Entertainment Group, claiming their privacy rights would be 
violated if the video w as put on the Internet. A trial is pending 
but no date ha> been set. 
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way and off-Broadway productions in its awards. Winners 
will be announced Mav 17. 


.John Lennon's 1979 Mercedes Benz 300D went on the 
auction block in suburban Detroit over the weekend, but bids 
failed to come dose to the minimum asking price. The top bid 


picture, which appeared to show- Diana and Dodi in an embrace 
on a boat off the Cote d’Azur, where they were vacationing. AJ 


for the pale tan. leather-seat diesel-powered station wagon, in 
pristine shape was S45.0G0. The asking price was S60.000. 


on a boat off the Cote d’Azur, where they were vacationing. AJ 
Fayed had demanded 400,000 francs in "damages. 


*.•11 rfen'j.ibcnyKrvu.’T, 

IN SYNC — Elton John and Madonna singing a duet 
at Carnegie Hall in New York at a benefit to raise 
money to protect the Earth's rainforest environments. 


Many of the independent films that make their first ap- 
pearance in the Utah mountains are now coming to New York 
City. Robert Redford announced that his Sundance Channel 
will be available beginning in June to cable subscribers in 
Manhattan. “We're pleased because New Yorkers havealways 
been great supporters of independent Film. It's also somewhat 
personal for me because I live here, although I wouldn’t want a 
lot of people to know that." he said. Redford also resides in 
Utah, where he holds the annual Sundance Film Festival. 


Bobby Sherman, Davy Jones and Peter Noone will tour 
this summer on the "Teen Idols Tour." beginning June 12 in 
Reno. Nevada. Sherman, whose hits include "Hey Lillie Wom- 
an" and “Cried Like a Baby," said the ’70s are back. "I didn't 
w ant to go on tour unless I felt it was right." he said. "Over the 
last three or four years there's been a '70s resurgence, so 1 think 
mainly what makes this work is the timing." As the frontman 
for Herman's Hermits. Noone became a star with "Mrs. 
Brown You've Cot a Lovely Daughter." and Jones sang such 
Monkees hits as "Davdream Believer." 
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Salman Rushdie: Another Blow 


V-. h vs v t nr.«- 


N EW YORK — Facing objections from Muslim or- 
ganizations in Russia, a publisher has dropped plans to 
publish Salman Rushdie's no\e! “The Satanic Verses.” ■ 
The Interfax new* agency reported that Limbus-Press 
of St. Petersburg had said its decision to abandon pub- 
lication w as prompted by a desire not to offend Russia’s 


:v 
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"Ragtime,’ ’ a lavish retelling of E.L. Doctorow’s novel of 


A federal judge in Los .Angeles lias extended an order 
banning an entertainment firm from marketing a sex videotape 
of the actress Pamela Anderson and former boyfriend Bret 
Michaels of the rock band Poison. Michaels and .Anderson 


Muslims or risk provoking violence. Lasi week. Russian 
Muslims warned the company of "very serious" con- 


Muslims warned the company of "very serious" con- 
sequences if it proceeded with publication. Limbus-Press 
said it had appealed to Foreign Minister Yevgeni Pri- 
makov to resolve the problems surrounding the booL 
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(out of the blue ) 
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fobne/trine.'. *»ei- •. : ■» ;m u* AT&T Direct " Service .. .. . 

** ■ ou " w ■' - — - *•» -,u . ..... : , vlce . V v; K „ ... , 


Steps to follow for easy calling worldwide: 


I. Just dial the AT&T Access Number fer the country 
you are calling from. 


2. Dul the phone number you're calling. 

3. Dial your card number. 
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• CwchRcpublk* OtM2.OOD.IOI | irae , ...lioJEJUS 900-99-00-1 1 

*?■: \ ■■ • ~ £^;:::Z 3252 S 2 !! 

Gernuny OIJO-OOIO Ru*«ia S"®?"" * * ' ' 1 

3 — ? For JCfitf i . , * 755 S 0 C 2 United Kingdom * + 0500-09-00 1 1 

numbers not hsced above, ask any operator for AT&T Direct Service, or v, SII 0 ur w* b s.te an It's all within wn r h 

www.att.com/traveler «-iteac ics ait within your reach. 
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